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GREATER BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 

SYDNEY. 

At early light on Cliristmas-day, I put off from shore 
in one of those squalls for which Port Nicholson, the 
harbour of Wellington, is famed. A boat which started, 
from the ship at the same time as mine from the land 
was upset, but in such shallow water that the pas^ 
sengers were saved, though they lost a portion of their 
baggage. As we flew towards the mail steamer, the 
Kaikoura, the harbour was one vast sheet of foam, 
and columns of spray ^were being whirled in the air, 
and borne away far inland on the gale. We had 
placed at the helm a post-office clerk, who said that he 
could steer, but, as we reached the steamer s side, 
instead of luffing-up, he suddenly put the helm hard 
a- weather, and we shot astern of her, running violently 
before the wind, although our treble-reefed sail was by 
this time altogether down. A rope was thrown us 
from a coal-hulk, and, catching it, we were soon on 
board, and spent our Christmas walking up and down 
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her deck on the black dust, and ’watching 

the effects of the gale. After some hours, the wind 
moderated, and I reached the Kaihoitra just before 
she sailed. While we were steaming out of the 
harbour, through the boil of waters that marks the 
position of the submarine crater, I found that there 
\Jas but one other passenger for Australia to share 
with me the services of ten officers and ninety men^ 
and the accommodations of a ship of 1,500 tons, 
‘‘Serious preparations and a large ship for a mere 
voyage from one Australasian colony to anothcr,^^ I felt 
inclined to say, but during the voyage and my first 
week in New South Wales I began to discover that in 
England we are given over to a singular delusion as to 
the connexion of New Zealand and Australia. 

Australasia is a term much used at home to express 
the whole of our Antipodean possessions ; in the 
colonies themselves, the name is almost unknown, or,^ 
if used, is meant to embrace Australia and Tasmania,, 
not Australia and New Zealand. The only reference to 
New Zealand, except in the way of foreign news, that 
I ever found in an Australian paper, was a congratu- 
latory paragraph on the amount of the New Zealand 
debt; the only allusion to Australia that I detected 
in the Wellington Independent was in a glance at the 
future of the colony, in which the editor predicted the 
advent of a time when New Zealand would be a naval 
nation, and her fleet engaged in bombarding Melbourne, 
or levying •contributions upon Sydney. 

New^ Zealand, though a change for the better is at 
hand, has hitherto been mainly an aristocratic country ; 
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New South Wales and Victoria mainly democratic. 
Had Australia and New Zealand been close together, 
instead of as far apart as Africa and South America, 
there could have been no political connexion between 
them so long as the traditions of their first settle- 
ment endured. Not only is the name ‘‘Australasia” 
politically meaningless, however, but it is also geo- 
graphically incorrect, for New Zealand and Australia 
are as completely separated from each other as Great 
Britain and Massachusetts. No promontory of Aus- 
tralia runs out to within 1,000 miles of any New 
Zealand cape ; the distance between Sydney and 
Wellington is 1,400 miles; from Sydney to Auck- 
land is as far. The distance from the nearest point 
of New Zealand of Tasman^s peninsula, which itself 
projects somewhat from Tasmania, is greater than that 
of London from Algiers : from Wellington to Sydney, 
opposite ports, is as far as from Manchester to Iceland, 
or from Africa to Brazil. 

The sea that lies between the two great countries 
of the South is not, like the Central or North 
Pacific, a sea bridged with islands, ruffled with 
trade winds, or ovempread with a calm that permits 
the presence of light-draught paddle steamers. The 
seas which separate Australia from New Zealand 
are cold, bottomless, without islands, tom by Arctic 
currents, swept by polar gales, and traversed in 
all weathers by a mountainous swell. After the 
gale of Christmas-day, we were blessed with a con- 
tinuance of light breezes on our way io 'Sydney, but 
never did we escape the long rolling hills of seas 
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that seemed to surge up from the Antarctic pole : 
our screw was as often out of as in the water ; and, 
in a fast new ship, we could scarcely average nine 
knots an hour throughout the day. The ship which 
had brought the last Australian mail to Wellington 
before we sailed was struck by a sea which swept 
her from stem to stern, and filled her cabins two feet 
<ieep, and this in December, which here is Mid- 
summer, and answers to our July. Not only is the 
intervening ocean wide and cold, but New Zealand 
presents to Australia ^ rugged coast guarded by reefs 
and bars, and backed by a snowy range, while she 
turns towards Polynesia and America all her ports 
and bays. 

No two countries in the world are so wholly 
distinct as Australia and New Zealand. The islands 
of New Zealand are inhabited by Polynesians, the 
Australian continent by negroes. New Zealand is 
ethnologically nearer to America, Australia to Africa, 
than New Zealand to Australia. 

If we turn from ethnology to scenery and climate, 
the countries are still more distinct. New Zealand 
is one of the groups of volcanic islands that stud 
the Pacific throughout its whole extent; tremendous 
cliffs surround it on almost every side; a great 
mountain chain runs through both islands from north 
to south ; hot springs abound, often close to glaciers 
and eternal snows ; earthquakes are common, and 
active volcanoes not unknown. The New Zealand 
climate is daujp and windy; the land is covered in 
most parts with a tangled jungle of tree-ferns, creepers. 
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and parasitic plants ; water never fails, and, though 
winter is unknown, the summer heat is never 
great ; the islands are always green. Australia 
has for the most part flat, yellow, sun-burnt shores ; 
the soil may be rich, the country good for wheat 
and sheep, but to the eye it is an arid plain ; the 
winters are pleasant, but in the hot weather the 
thermometer rises higher than it does in India, 
and dust storms and hot winds sweep the land 
from end to end. It is impossible to conceive 
countries more unlike each other than are our two 
great dominions of the south. Their very fossils 
are as dissimilar as are their flora and fauna of 
our time. 

At dawn of the first day of the new year, we 
sighted the rocks where the Duncan Dunbar was lost 
with all hands, and a few minutes afterwards we were 
boarded by the crew engaged by the Sydney Morning 
Herald, who had been lying at “The Heads” all 
night, to intercept our news and telegraph it to the 
city. The pilot and regular news-boat hailed us a 
little later, when we had fired a gun. The contrast 
between this Australian energy and the supineness of 
the New Zealanders was striking, but not more so than 
that between my first view of Australia and my last 
view of New Zealand. Six days earlier I had lost 
sight of the snowy peak of Mount Egmont, graceful 
as the Cretan Ida, while we ran before a strong 
breeze, in the bright English sunlight of the New 
Zealand afternoon, the albatrosses screaming around 
our stern: to- day, as we steamed up Port ‘Jackson, 
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towards Sydney Cove, in the dead stillhess that 
follows a night of oven -like heat, the sun rose 
flaming in a lurid sky, and struck down upon brown 
earth, yellow grass, and the thin shadeless foliage 
of the Australian bush; while, as we anchored, the 
ceaseless chirping of the crickets in the grass and trees 
struck harshly on the ear. 

The harbour, commercially the finest in the world, 
is not without a singular beauty if seen at the best 
time. By the “ hot-wind sunrise, as I first saw it, the 
heat and glare destroy the feeling of repose which the 
endless succession of deep, sheltered coves would 
otherwise convey ; but if it be seen from shore in 
the afternoon, when the sea-breeze has sprung up, 
turning the sky from red to blue, all is changed. 
From a neck of land that leads out to the Govern- 
ment House, you catch a glimpse of an arm of the 
bay on either side, rippled with the cool wind, 
intensely blue, and dotted with white sails : the 
brightness of the colours that the sea-breeze brings 
almost atones for the wind’s unhealthincss. 

In the upper portion of the town, the scene is less 
picturesque ; the houses are of thc*commonplace English 
ugliness, worst of all possible forms of architectural 
imbecility, and are built, too, as though for English 
fogs, instead of semi-tropical heat and sun. Water 
is not to be had, and the streets are given up to 
clouds of dust, while not a single shade-tree breaks 
the rays of the almost vertical sun. 

The afternoon of New Year’s day I spent at the 
** Midsummer Meeting ” of the Sydney Jockey Club, 
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on tlie racfe-course near the city, where I found a vast 
crowd of holiday-makers assembled on the bare red 
earth that did duty for turf,’’ although there was a 
hot wind blowing, and the thermometer stood at 103® 
in the shade. For my conveyance to the race-course I 
trusted to one of the Australian hansom cabs, made 
with fixed Venetian blinds on either side, so as to 
allow a free draught of air. 

The ladies in the grand stand were scarcely to be 
distinguished from Englishwomen in dress or coun- 
tenance, but the crowd presented several curious types. 
The fitness of the term corn-stalks ” applied to the 
Australian-born boys was made evident by a glance 
at their height and slender build ; they have plenty of 
activity and health, but arc wanting in power and 
weight. The girls, too, are slight and thin ; delicate, 
without being sickly. Grown men who have emigrated 
as lads and lived ten or fifteen years in New Zealand, 
eating much meat, spending their days in the open air, 
constantly in the saddle, arc burly, bearded, strapping 
fellows, physically the perfection of the English race, 
but wanting in refinement and grace of mind, and this 
apparently by constittltion ; not through the accident 
of occupation or position^ In Australia there is promise 
of a more intellectual nation : the young Australians 
ride as well, shoot as well, swim as well, as the New 
Zealanders ; are as little given to book-learning, but 
there is more shrewd intelligence, more wit and 
quickness, in the sons of the larger continent. The 
Australians boast that they possess the Grecian climate, 
and every young face in'the Sydney crowd 'showe.d 
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me that their sky is not more like that of thfe Pelopon- 
nesus than they are like the old Athenians. The eager 
burning democracy that is springing up in the Austra- 
lian great towns is as widely different from the repub- 
licanism of the older States of the American Union as 
it is from the good-natured conservatism of New 
Zealand, and their high capacity for personal enjoyment 
would of itself suffice to distinguish the Australians 
from both Americans and British. Large as must be 
the amount of convict blood in New South Wales, 
there was no trace of it in the features of those 
present upon the race-course. The inhabitants of 
colonies which have never received felon immigrants 
•often cry out that Sydney is a convict city, but the 
prejudice is not borne out by the countenances of the 
inhabitants, nor by the records of local crime. The 
black stain has not yet wholly disappeared : the 
streets of Sydney are still a greater disgrace to 
civilization than are even those of London ; but, 
putting the lighter immoralities aside, security for 
life and property is not more perfect in England than 
in New Sonth Wales. The last of the bushrangers 
were taken while I was in Sydney. 

The race-day was followed by a succession of hot 
winds, during which only the excellence of the fruit- 
market made Sydney endurable. Not only are all 
the English fruits to be found, but plantains, guavas, 
oranges, loquats, pomegranates, pine-apples from Bris- 
bane, figs of every kind, and the delicious passion- 
fruit abound i and if the gum-tree forests yield no 
shady spots for picnics, they are not wanting among 
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the rocks at Botany, or in the luxuriant orange-^groves 
of Paramatta. 

A Christmas week of heat such as Sydney has 
seldom known was brought to a close by one of the 
heaviest southerly storms on record. Buring the 
stifling morning, the telegraph hs^d announced the 
approach of a gale from the far south, but in the 
early afternoon the heat was more terrible than before, 
when suddenly the sky was dark with whirling clouds, 
and a cold blast swept through the streets, carrying a 
fog of sand, breaking roofs and windows, and dashing 
to pieces many boats. When the gale ceased, some 
three hours later, the sand was so deep in houses 
that here and there men^s feet left footprints on the 
stairs. 

Storms of this kind, differing only one from another 
in violence, are common in the hot weather : they are 
known as “ southerly bursters f but the early settlers 
called them “ brickfielders,” in the belief that the dust 
they brought was whirled up from the kilns and brick- 
fields to the south of Sydney. The fact is that the 
sand is carried along for one or two hundred miles, 
from the plains in Dampier and Auckland counties; 
for the Australian ** burster ” is one with the Punjaub 
dust-storm, and the “ dirt-storm ” of Colorado, 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

RIVAL COLONIES. 

New South Wales, born in 1788, and Queensland 
in 18.59, the oldest and youngest of our Australian 
colonies, stand side by side upon the map, and have a 
common frontier of 700 miles. 

The New South Welsh cast jealous glances towards 
the more recently founded States. Upon the bril- 
liant prosperity of Victoria they look doubtingly, 
and, ascribing it merely to the gold-fields, talk 
of ‘‘ shoddy but of Queensland — an agricultural 
country, with larger tracts of rich land than they 
themselves possess — the Sydney folks are not without 
reason envious. 

A terrible depression is at present pervading trade 
and agriculture in New Soul^ Wales. Much land 
near Sydney has gone out of cultivation ; hands are 
scarce, and the gold discoveries in the neighbouring 
colonies, by drawing off the surplus population, have 
made harvest labour unattainable. Many properties 
have fallen to one-third their former value, and the 
colony — a wheat-growing country — is now importing 
wheat and flour to the value of half-a-million sterling 
Qvery year. 



ATJSTPtAULA ajni> TASMANIA. 
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The depressed condition of aflairs is the result, 
partly of commercial panics following a period of 
inflation, partly of bad seasons, now bringing floods, 
now drought and rust, and partly of the discourage- 
ment of immigration by the colonial democrats — ^a 
policy which, however beneficial to Australia it may 
in the long run prove, is for the moment ruinous to 
the sheep-farmers and to the merchants in the towns. 
On the other hand, the labourers for their part assert 
that the arrivals of strangers — at all events, of skilled 
artisans — are still excessive, and that all the ills of 
the colony are due to over-immigration and free 
trade. 

To a stranger, the rush of population and out- 
pour of capital from Sydney, first towards Victoria, 
but now to Queensland and New Zealand, appear 
to be the chief among the causes of the momentary 
decline of New South Wales. Of immigrants there ia 
at once an insufficient and an over-great supply. 
Eespectable servant-girls, carpenters, masons, black- 
smiths, plasterers, and the like, do well in the colonies, 
and are always wanted of clerks, governesses, iron- 
workers, and the skilled hands of manufacturers, there 
is almost always an ovef-supply. By a perverse fate, 
these latter are the immigrants of whom thousands 
seek the colonies every year, in spite of the daily- 
publication in England of dissuading letters. 

As the rivalry of the neighbour-colonies lessens in 
the lapse of time, the jealousy that exists between 
them will doubtless die away, but it seeilns as though 
it will be replaced by a political divergence, and con- 
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sequent aversion, which will form a fruitful source of 
danger to the Australian confederation. 

In Queensland the great tenants of Crown lands — 

squatters ” as they are called — sheep-farmers holding 
vast tracts of inland country, are in possession of the 
government, and administer the laws to their own 
advantage. In New South Wales, power is divided 
between the pastoral tenants on the one hand, and the 
democracy of the towns upon the other. In Victoria, 
the democrats have beaten down the squatters, and in 
the interests of the people put an end to their reign ; 
but the sheep-farmers of Queensland and of the interior 
districts of New South Wales, ignoring wells, assert 
that the up-country desert or unwatered tracts ” 
can never be made available for agriculture, while the 
democracy of the coast point to the fact that the same 
statements were made only a few years back of lands 
now bearing a prosperous population of agricultural 
settlers. 

The struggle between the great Crown tenants and 
the agricultural democracy in Victoria, already almost 
over, in New South Wales can be decided only in one 
way, but in Queensland the character of the country is 
not entirely the same : the coast and river tracts are 
tropical bush-lands, in which sheep-farming is impos- 
sible, and in which sugar, cotton, and spices alone can 
be made to pay. To the copper, gold, hides, tallow, 
wool, which have hitherto formed the stereotyped 
list of Australian exports, the Northern colony has 
already added ginger, arrowroot, tobacco, coffee> sugar, 
cotton,^ cinnamon, and quinine. 
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The Queenslanders have not yet solved the problem 
of the settlement of a tropical country by English- 
men, and of its cultivation by English hands. The 
future, not of Queensland merely, but of Mexico, of 
Ceylon, of every tropical country, of our race, of free 
government itself, are all at stake ; but the success of 
the experiment that has been tried between Brisbane 
and Eockampton has not been great. . The colony, 
indeed, has prospered much, quadrupling its popula- 
tion and trebling its exports and revenue in six 
years, but it is the Darling Downs, and other table- 
land sheep-countries, or, on the other hand, the 
Northern gold-fields, which are the main cause of 
the prosperity ; and in the sugar and cotton culture 
of the coast, coloured labour is now almost exclusively 
employed, with the usual effect of degrading field- 
work in the eyes of European settlers, and of forcing 
upon the country a form of society of the aristocratic 
type. 

It is possible that just as New England has of late 
forbidden to Louisiana the importation of Chinamen 
to work her sugar-fields, just as the Kansas radicals 
have declared that they will not recognise the Bombay 
Hammal as a brother, just as the Victorians have 
refused to allow the further reception of convicts by 
West Australia, separated from their territories by 
1,000 miles of desert, so the New South Welsh 
and Victorians combined may at least protest against 
the introduction of a mixed multitude of Bengalees, 
Chinamen, South Sea Islanders, and Malays, to culti- 
vate the Queensland coast ‘plantations. If, hcfwever. 
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the other colonies permit their Northern sister to 
continue in her course of importing dark-skinned 
labourers, to form a peon population, a few years will 
see her a wealthy cotton and sugar-growing country, 
with all the vices of a slave-holding government, 
though without the name of slavery. The planters of 
the coast and villages, united with the squatters of 
the table-lands or ‘‘ Downs,” will govern Queensland, 
and render union with the free colonies impossible, 
unless great gold discoveries take place, and save the 
country to Australia. 

Were it not for the pride of race that everywhere 
shows itself in the acts of English settlers, there 
might be a bright side to the political future of 
the Queensland colony. The coloured labourers at 
present introduced — industrious Tongans, and active 
Hill-coolies from Hindostan, laborious, sober, and free 
from superstition — should not only be able to advance 
the commercial fortunes of Queensland as they have 
those of the Mauritius, but eventually to take an 
equal share in free government with their white 
employers. To avoid the gigantic evil of the degra- 
dation of hand labour, which -has ruined morally as 
weU as economically the Southern States of the 
American republic, the Indian, Malay, and Chinese 
labourers should be tempted to become members of 
land-holding associations. A large spice and sugar- 
growing population in Northern Queensland would 
require a vast agricultural population in the south to 
feed it ; and the two colonies, hitherto rivals, might 
grow lip as sister countries, each depending upon the 
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other for the supply of half its needs. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of notice that the agreements of the 
Queensland planters with the imported dark-skinned 
field-hands provide only for the payment of wages 
in goods, at the rates of Os. to IO5. a month. The 
“goods” consist of pipes, tobacco, knives, and beads. 
Judging from the experience of California and Ceylon, 
there can be little hope of the general admission of 
coloured men to equal rights by English settlers, and 
the Pacific islands offer so tempting a field to kid- 
napping skippers that there is much fear that Queens- 
land may come to show us not merely semi-slavery, but 
peonage of that worst of kinds, in which it is cheaper 
to work the labourer to death than to ‘ breed ” him. 

Such is the present rapidity of the growth and 
rise to power of tropical Queensland, such the 
apparent poverty of New South Wales, that were 
the question merely one between the Sydney wheat- 
growers and the cotton-planters of Brisbane and 
Eockampton, the sub-tropical settlers would be as 
certain of the foremost position in any future con- 
federation, as they were in America when the struggle 
lay only between the 'Carolinas and New England. 
As it is, just as America was first saved by the coal 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, Australia will be saved 
by the coal of New South Wales. Queensland pos- 
sesses some small stores of coal, but the vast pre- 
ponderance of acreage of the great power of the 
future lies in New South Wales. 

On my return froni a short voyage <b the north, 

I visited the cjal-field of New South Wales New- 

^ VOL. II. 0 
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castle, on the Hunter. The beds are of vast extent ; 
they lie upon the banks of a navigable river, and 
so near to the surface that the best (^^ualities are 
raised, in a country of dear labour, at 85 . or 9 $, the 
ton, and delivered on board ship for 125. For 
manufacturing purposes the coal is perfect ; for 
steam-ship use it is, though somewhat ‘‘ dirty a 
serviceable fuel ; and copper and iron, are found in 
close proximity to the beds. The Newcastle and 
Port Jackson fields open a singularly brilliant future 
to Sydney in these times, when coal is king in a far 
higher degree than was ever cotton. To her black 
beds the colony will owe not only manufactures, 
bringing wealth and population, but that leisure 
which is begotten of riches — leisure that brings 
culture, and love of harmony and truth. 

Manufactories are already springing up in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney, adding to the whirl and 
the bustle^^of the town, and adding, too, to its enor- 
mous population, already disproportionate to that of 
the colony in which it stands. As the dep6t for 
much of the trade of Queensland and New Zealand, 
and as the metropolis of pleasure to which the 
wealthy squatters pour from all parts of Australia, 
to spend, rapidly enough, their hard-won money, 
Sydney would in any case have been a populous 
city ; but the barrenness of the country in which it 
stands has, until the recent opening of the railroads, 
tended still further to increase its size, by failing 
to tempt into the country the European immigrants. 
The Irish in Sydney form a thirdj^ of the popu- 
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lation, yet hardly one of these men but meant to 
settle upon land when he left his native island. 

In France there is a tendency to migrate to Paris, 
in Austria a continual drain towards Vienna, in 
England towards London. A corresponding tendency 
is observable throughout Australia and America. 
Immigrants hang about New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, Melbourne; and, finding that they 
can scrape a living in these large cities with toil 
somewhat less severe than that which would* be 
needed to procure them a decent livelihood in the 
bush, the unthrifty as well as the dissipated throng 
together in densely-populated “rookeries’' in these 
cities, and render the first quarter of New York 
and the so-called “Chinese” quarter of Melbourne 
an insult to the civilization of the world. 

In the case of Australia this concentration of 
population is becoming more remarkable day by day. 
Even under the system of free selection, by which 
the Legislature has attempted to encourage agricul- 
tural settlement, the moment a free selector can 
make a little money hq comes to one of the capitals 
to spend it. Sydney is the city of pleasure, to which- 
the wealthy Queensland" squatters resort to spend 
'their money, returning to the north for fresh sup- 
plies only when they cannot afford another day of 
dissipation, while Melbourne receives the outpour of 
Tasmania. 

The rushing to great cities the momqpt*there is 
money to be spent, characteristic of the sottlers in 
aU these colonies, is much to be* regretted,, and 

c 2 
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presents a sad contrast to the quiet stay-at-home* 
habits of American farmers. Everything here is 
fever and excitement ; — as in some systems of geo- 
metry, motion is the primary, rest the derived 
idea. New South Welshmen tell you that this un- 
quiet is peculiar to Victoria ; to a new-comer, it 
seems as rife in Sydney as in Melbourne. 

Judging from the Colonial Government reports, 
which immigrants are conjured by the inspectors 
to procure and read, and which are printed in a 
cheap form for the purpose, the New South Welsh 
can hardly wish to lure settlers into ‘‘the bush/^ 
for in one of these documents, published while I 
was in Sydney, the curator of the Museum reported 
that in his explorations he never went more than 
twelve miles from the city, but that within that circuit 
he found seventeen distinct species of land-snakes, two 
of sea-snakes, thirty of lizards, and sixteen of frogs 
— seventy-eight species of reptiles rewarded him in 
alL The seventeen species of land-snakes found 
by him within the suburbs were named by the 
curator in a printed list; it commenced with the 
nale-headed snake, and ended with the death-adder. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VICTORIA, 

The smallest of our southern colonies except 
Tasmania, — one-fourth the size of New South 
Wales, one-eighth of Queensland, one-twelfth of 
West Australia, one-fifteenth of South Australia, — 
Victoria is the wealthiest of the Australian nations, 
and, India alone excepted, has the largest trade of 
any of the dependencies of Great Britain. 

When Mr. Fawkner’s party landed •in 1835 upon 
the Yarra banks, mooring their boat to the forest 
trees, they formed a settlement upon a grassy hill 
behind a marsh, and began to pasture sheep where 
Melbourne, the capital, now stands. In twenty years, 
Melbourne became the largest city but one in the 
southern hemisphere, 'having 150,000 people within 
her limits or those of the suburban towns. Victoria 
has grander public buildings in her capital, larger and 
more costly railroads, a greater income, and a heavier 
debt than any other colony, and she pays to her 
Governor 10,000Z. a year, or one-fourth more than 
even New South Wales, 

When looked into, all thk success* means gold. 
There is industry, there is energy, there is 'talent. 
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there is generosity and public spirit, but they are 
the abilities and virtues that gold will bring, in 
bringing a rush from aU the world of dashing 
fellows in the prime of life. The progress of Mel- 
bourne is that of San Francisco; it is the success 
of Hokitika on a larger scale, and refined and steadied 
by having lasted through some years — the triumph 
of a population which has hitherto consisted chiefly 
of adult males. 

Sydney people, in their jealousy of the Victorians, 
refuse to admit even that the superior energy of the 
Melbourne m^n is a necessary consequence of their 
having been the pick of the spirited, youths of all 
the world, brought together by the rush for gold. 
At the time of the first ‘‘find” in 1851, all the 
resolute, able, physically strong do-noughts of Europe 
and America Rocked into Port Phillip, as Victoria 
was then called; and such timid and weak men as 
came along with them being soon crowded out, the 
men of energy and tough vital force alone re- 
mained. 

Some of the New South Welsh, shutting their eyes 
to the facts connected with the gold-rush, assert so 
loudly that the Victorians are the refuse ot California, 
or “ Yankee scum,” that when I first landed in 
Melbourne I expected to find street-cars, revolvers, 
big hotels, and fire-clubs, euchre, caucusses, and 
mixed drinks. I could discover nothing American 
about Melbourne except the grandeur of the public 
buildings hn4 the width of the streets, and its people 
are far^more thoroughly British than are the citizens 
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of the rival capital. In many senses, Melbourne is 
the London, Sydney the Paris, of Australia. 

Of the surpassing vigour of the Victorians there 
can be no doubt ; a glance at the map shows the 
Victorian railways stretching to the Murray, while 
jthose of New South Wales are still boggling at the 
Green Hills, fifty miles from Sydney. Melbourne, 
the more distant *^'ort, has carried off the Australian 
trade with the New Zealand gold-fields from Sydney, 
the nearer port. Melbourne imports Sydney shale, 
and makes from it mineral oil, before the Sydney 
people have found out its value ; and gas in Mel- 
bourne is cheaper than in Sydney, though the 
Victorians are bringing their coal five hundred 
miles, from a spot only fifty miles from Sydney. 

It is possible that the secret of the superior energy 
of the Victorians may lie, not in the fact that they 
are more American, but more English, than the New 
South Welsh. The leading Sydaey people are mainly 
the sons or grandsons of original settlers — “ corn- 
stalks^^ reared in the semi-tropical climate of the 
coast ; the Victorians are full-blooded English im- 
migrants, bred in th^ more rugged climes of Tas- 
mania, Canada, or Grest Britain, and brought olily 
in their maturity to live in the exhilarating air of 
Melbourne, the finest climate in the world for healthy 
men : Melbourne is hotter than Sy^ey^but its climate 
is never tropical The squatters on the Queensland 
downs, mostly immigitots from England, /how the 
same strong vitality that the Melbourtie men pos- 
sess ; but their brother immigrants in Brisbane— 
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Queensland capital, where the languid breeze resem- 
bles that of Sydney — are as incapable of prolonged 
exertion as are the cornstalks/' 

Whatever may be the causes of the present triumph 
of Melbourne over Sydney, the inhabitants of the 
latter city are far from accepting it as likely to 
be permanent. They cannot but admit the present 
glory of what they call the “ Mushroom City.” The 
magnificent pile of the new Pos1>office, the gigantic 
Treasury (which, when finished, will be larger than 
our own in London), the University, the Parliament 
House, the Union and Melbourne Clubs, the City Hall, 
the Wool Exchange, the viaducts upon the Govern- 
ment railroad lines, — all are Cyclopean in their 
architecture, all seem built as if to last for ever ; 
still, they say that there is a certain want of per- 
manence about the prosperity of Victoria. When the 
gold discovery took place, in 1851, such a trade sprang 
up that the imports of the colony jumped from one 
million to twenty-five millions sterling in three years ; 
but, although she is now commencing to ship bread- 
stuffs to Great Britain, exports and imports alike 
show a steady decrease. Considerably more than 
half of the hand-workers pf the colony are still 
engaged in gold-mining, and nearly half the popula- 
tion is resident upon the gold-fields; yet the yield 
shows, year by ypar, a continual declme. Had it 
not been for the discoveries in New Zealand, which 
have carped off the floating digger population, and 
for the wis€f discouragement by the democrats of the 
monopolization of the land, there would have been 
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distress upon the gold-fields during the last few 
years. The Victorian population is already nearly 
stationary, and the squatters call loudly for assisted 
immigration and free trade, but the stranger sees 
nothing to astonish him in the temporary stagnation 
that attends a decreasing gold production. 

The exact economical position that Victoria occupies 
is easily ascertained, for her statistics are the most 
perfect in the world; the arrangement is a piece of 
exquisite mosaic. The brilliant statistician who fills 
the post of Kegistrar-General to the colony, had the 
immense advantage of starting clear of all tradition, 
unhampered and unclogged ; and, as the Governments 
of the other colonies have the last few years taken 
Victoria for model, a gradual approach is being made 
to uniformity of system. It was not too soon, for 
British colonial statistics are apt to be confusing. I 
have seen a list of imports in which one class 
consisted of ale, aniseed, arsenic, asafoetida^ and astro- 
nomical instruments ; boots, bullion, and salt butter ; 
capers, cards, caraway seed; gauze, gin, glue, and 
gloves ; maps and manure ; philosophical instruments 
and salt pork ; sandal-wood, sarsaparilla, and smoked 
sausages. Alphabetical arrangement has charms for 
the official mind. 

Statistics are generally considered dull enough, but 
the statistics of these young countries are figure- 
poems. Tables that^ in England contrast jute with 
hemp, or this man with that man, here con^are the 
profits of manufactures with those of agriculture, or 
pit against each other the powers of race and 
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Victoria is the only country in existence which 
possesses a statistical history from its earliest birth ; 
but, after all, even Victoria falls short of Minnesota, 
where the settlers founded the State Historical 
Society” a week before the foundation of the State. 

' Gold, wheat, and sheep are the three great staples of 
Victoria, and have each its party, political and com- 
mercial — diggers, agricultural settlers, and squatters — 
though of late the diggers and the landed democracy 
have made common cause against the squatters. 
Gold can now be studied best at Ballarat, and wheat 
at Clunes, or upon the Barrabool hills behind Geelong ; 
but I started first for Echuca, the head-quarters of 
the squatter interest, and metropolis of sheep, taking 
upon my way Kyneton, one of the richest agricultural 
districts of the colony, and also the once famous 
gold-diggings of Bendigo Creek. 

Between Melbourne and Kyneton, where I made 
my first halt, the railway runs though undulating 
lightly-timbered tracts, free from underwood, and well 
grassed. By letting my eyes persuade me that the 
bumt-up herbage was a ripening crop of wheat or 
oats, I found a likeness to ther views in the weald of 
Sussex, though the foliage o$ the gums, or eucalypti, 
is thinner than that of the English oaks. 

Biding from Kyneton to Carlsruhe, Pastoria, and 
the foot-hills of the ** Dividing Eange,” I found 
the agricultural community busily engaged on the 
harvest,^ and much excited upon the great thistle 
question. Women and tiny children were working 
.in thfe fields, while the men were at Kyneton, trying 
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in vain to hire harvest hands from Melbourne at 
less than 2l, lOs, or 3Z. a week and board. The 
thistle question was not less, serious : the “ thistle 
inspectors,” elected under the “ Thistle * Prevention 
Act,” had commenced their labours; and although 
each man agreed with his friend that his neighbour's 
thistles were a nuisance, still he did not like being 
fined for not weeding out his own. The fault, they 
say, lies in the climate ; it is too good, and the 
English weeds have thriven. Great as was the talk 
of thistles, the fields in the fertile K 3 nieton district 
were as clean as in a well-kept English farm, and 
showed the clearest signs of the small farmer^s 
personal care. 

Every one of the agricultural villages that I 
visited was a full-grown municipality. The colonial 
English, freed from the checks which are put by 
interested landlords to local government in Britain, 
have passed, in all the settlements, laws under which 
any village must be raised into a municipality on fifty 
of the villagers (the number varies in the different 
colonies) signing a requisition, unless within a given 
time a larger number sign a petition to the contrary 
effect. 

After a short visit to the bustling digging town of 
Castlemaine, I pushed on by train to Sandhurst, a 
borough of great pretensions, which occupies the site 
of the former digging camp at Bendigo. On a level 
part of the line betweeU ithe two great towns, my train 
dashed through some closed gates, happily without 
hurt. The Melbourne Argus of the next day said 
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that the crash had been the result of the signalman 
taking the fancy that the trains should wait on him, 
not he upon the trains, so he had ‘‘ closed the gates, 
hoisted the danger signal, and adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring store to drink/' On my return from Echuca, 
I could not find that he had been dismissed. 

When hands are scarce, and lives valuable not to the 
possessor only, but to the whole community, care to 
avoid accidents might be expected ; but there is a 
certain recklessness in all young countries, and not 
oven in Kansas is it more observable than in Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

Sandhurst, like Castlemaine, straggles over hill and 
dale for many miles, the diggers preferring to follow 
the gold-leads, and build a suburb by each alluvial 
mine, rather than draw their supplies from the central 
spot. The extent of the worked-out gold-field struck 
me as greater than in the fields round Placerville, but 
then in California many of the old diggings are hidden 
by the vines. 

In Sandhurst, I could find none of the magnificent 
restaurants of Virginia city; none of the gambling 
saloons of Hokitika ; and the* only approach to gaiety 
among the diggers was made in a drinking-hall, where 
some dozen red-shirted, bearded men were dancing by 
turns with four well-behaved and quiet-looking German 
girls, who were paid, the constable at the gate informed 
me, by the proprietor of the booth. My hotel — “ The 
Shamrock ” — kept by New York Irish, was a.thoroughly 
American house ; but then, digger civilization is every- 
. where American — a fact owing, no doubt, to the 
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American element having been predominant in the 
first-discovered diggings — those of California. 

Digger revolts must have been feared when the 
Sandhurst Government Eeserve was surrounded with a 
ditch strangely like a moat, and palings that bear an 
ominous resemblance to a Maori pah. In the morning 
I found my way through the obstructions, and dis- 
covered the police-station, and in it the resident 
magistrate, to whom I had a letter. He knew nothing 
of ‘‘Gumption Dick,^' Hank Monk's friend, but he 
introduced me to his intelligent Chinese clerk, and 
told me many things about the yellow diggers. The 
bad feeling between the English diggers and the 
Chinese has not in the least died away. Upon the 
worked-out fields of Castlemaine and Sandhurst, the 
latter do what they please, and I saw hundreds of 
them washing quietly and quickly in the old Bendigo 
creek, finding an ample living in the leavings of the 
whites. So successful have they been that a few 
Europeans have lately been taking to their plan, and 
an old Frenchman who died here lately, and who,, 
from his working persistently in wom-out fields, had 
always been thought *to be a harmless idiot, left 
behind him twenty thousand pounds, obtained by 
washing in company with the Chinese. 

The spirit that called into existence the Ballarat 
anti-Chinese mobs is not extinct in Queensland, as I 
found during my stay at Sydney. At the*Crocodile 
Creek diggings in Northern Queensland,, whither 
many of the Chinese fronj New South •Wales have 
lately gone, tejrible riots occurred the week after I 
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landed in Australia. The English diggers announced 
their intention of ‘‘rolling up^’ the Chinese, and pro- 
ceeded to “jump their claims'^ — that is, trespass on 
the mining plots, for in Queensland the Chinese have 
felt themselves strong enough to purchase claims. 
The Chinese bore the robbery for some days, but at 
last a digger who had sold them a claim for 50Z. one 
morning, hammered the pegs into the soft ground 
the same day, and then “jumped the claim'’ on the 
pretence that it was not “ pegged out." This was 
too much for the Chinese owner, who tomahawked 
the digger on the spot. The English at once fired 
the Chinese town, and even attacked the English 
driver of a coach for conveying Chinamen on his 
vehicle. Some diggers in North Queensland are said 
to have kept bloodhounds for the purpose of hunting 
Chinamen for sport, as the rowdies of the old country 
hunt cats with terriers. 

On the older gold-fields, such as those of Sand- 
hurst and Castlemaine, the hatred of the English for 
the Chinese lies dormant, but it is not the less strong 
for being free from physical violence. The woman 
in a baker's shop near Sandhurst, into which I went 
to buy a roll for lunch, shuddered when she told 
me of one or two recent marriages between Irish 
“ Biddies" and some of the wealthiest Chinese. 

The man against whom all this hatred and suspi- 
cion is directed is no ill-conducted rogue or villain. 
The chief of the police at Sandhurst said that the 
Chinese wer? “the best of, citizens a member of the 
Victorian Parliament, res’dent on the very edge of 
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their quarter at Geelong, spoke of the yellow men 
to me as “well-behaved and frugal the Registrar- 
General told me that there is less crime, great or 
small, among the Chinese, than among any equal 
number of English in the colony. 

The Chinese are not^denied civil rights in Victoria, 
as they have been in California. Their testimony is 
accepted in the courts against that of whites ; they 
may become naturalized, and then can vote. Some 
twenty or thirty of them, out of 30,000, have been 
naturalized in Victoria up to the present time. 

That the Chinese in Australia look upon their stay 
in the gold-fields as merely temporary is clear from 
the character of their restaurants, which are singu- 
larly inferior to those of San Francisco. The best 
in the colonies is one near Castlemaine, but even 
this is small and poor. Shark’s fin is an unheard-of 
luxury, and even puppy you would have to order. 
“ Silk-worms fried in castor-oil” is the colonial idea 
of a Chinese delicacy ; yet the famous sea-slug is an 
inhabitant of Queensland waters, and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

From Sandhurst northwards, the country, known 
as Elysium Flats, becomes level, and is wooded in 
patches, like the “ oak-opening” prairies of Wisconsin 
and Illinois. Within fifty miles of Echuca, the 
line comes out of the forest on to a vast prairie, 
on which was a marvellous mirage of water and 
trees at various step-like levels. From the other 
window of the compartment carriage (sadly hot and 
airless after the^ American cars), I saw the thin* dry • 
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yellow grass on fire for a dozen miles. The smoke 
from these ‘‘ bush-fires” sometimes extends for hun- 
dreds of miles to sea. In steaming down from 
Sydney to Wilson^s Promontory on my way to Mel- 
bourne, we passed through a column of smoke about 
a mile in width when oflP Wglongong, near Botany 
Bay, and never lost sight of it, as it lay in a 
dense brown mass upon the sea, until we rounded 
Cape Howe, two hundred miles farther to the 
southward. 

The fires on these great plains are caused by the 
dropping of fusees by travellers as they ride along 
smoking their pipes, Australian fashion, or else by 
the spreading of the fires from their camps. The most 
ingenious stories are invented by the colonists to pre- 
vent us from throwing doubt upon their carefulness, 
and I was told at Echuca that the late fires had been 
caused by the concentration of the sun's rays upon 
spots of grass owing to the accidental conversion into 
burning-glasses of beer-bottles that had been suffered 
" to lie about. Whatever their cause, the fires, in con- 
junction with the heat, have made agricultural settle- 
ment upon the Murray a loftery. The week before 
my visit, some ripe oats at Echuca had been cut down 
to stubble by the hot wind, and farmers are said to 
count upon the success of only one harvest in every 
three seasons. On the other hand, the Victorian 
apricots, shrivelled by the hot wind, are so many 
lumps of crystallized nectar when you pierce their 
thick outer coats. 

Defying the sun, I started off to %h.e banks of the 
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Murray river, not without some regret at the absence 
of the continuous street verandahs which in Melbourne 
form a first step towards the Italian piazza. One 
may be deceived by trifles when the character of an 
unknown region is at stake. Before reaching the 
country, I had read, “Steam-packet Hotel, Esplanade, 
Echuca ; ” and, though experiences on the Ohio had 
taught me to put no trust in “packets and hotels,” 
yet I had somehow come to the belief that the Murray 
must be a second Missouri at least, if not a Mississippi. 
The “esplanade” I found to be a myth, and the 
“ fleet ” of ‘‘ steam-packets ” was di’awn up in a long 
line upon the mud, there being in this summer 
weather no water in which it could float. The 
Murray in February is a strcamless ditch, which in 
America, if known and named at all, would rank as 
a tenth-rate river. 

The St. Lawrence is 2,200 miles in length, and 
its tributary, the Ottawa, 1,000 miles in length, itself 
receives a tributary stream, the Gatineau, with a 
course of 420 miles. At 217 miles from its confluence 
with the Ottawa, the Gatineau is still 1,000 feet 
in width. At Albtiry,* which even in winter is the 
head of navigation on *the Murray, you are only 
some 600 or 700 miles by river from the open sea, or 
about the same distance as from Memphis in Tennessee 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

During six months of the year, however, the 
Murray is for wool-carrying purposes an important 
river. The railway to Echjaca has tapp|d the river 
system in the, Victorians^ favour, and Melbourne 
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has become the port of the back country of New 
South Wales, and even Queensland. “ The Eiverina 
is commercially annexed” to Victoria, said the 
premier of New South Wales while I was in that 
colony, and the “ Eiverina ” means that portion of 
New South Wales which lies between the Lachlan,, 
the Murrumbidgee, and the Murray, to the northward 
of Echuca. 

Eeturning to the inn to escape the sun, I took up 
the Riverina Seraldy published at Echuca ; of its 
twenty-four columns, nineteen and a half are occupied 
by the eternal sheep in one shape or another. A 
representation of Jason’s fleece stands at the head of 
the title ; wool” is the first word in the first line of 
the body of the paper. More than half of the adver- 
tisements are those of wool-brokers, or else of the 
fortunate possessors of specifics that will cure the 
scab. One disinfectant compound is certified to by no 
less than seventeen inspectors ; another is puffed by a 
notice informing flock-masters that, in cases of foot- 
rot, the advertiser goes upon the principle of no 
cure, no pay.” One firm makes ‘Miberal advances on 
the ensuing clip another is prepared to do the like 
upon ^‘pastoral securities.” ‘Ship-chandlers, regardless 
of associations, advertise in one line their bread 
and foot-rot ointment, their biscuit and sheep-wash 
solution ; and the last of the advertisements upon the 
front page is that of an “ agent for the sale of fat.” 
The body of the paper contains complaints against the 

judges at a recent show, of wool, and an account of 
€ 

the raising of a sawyer ‘‘120 feet in length and 23 feet 
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in girth by the new “ snagboat^^ working to clear out 
the river for the floating down of the next wool-clip. 
Whole columns of small type are filled with “ im- 
pounding^^ lists, containing brief descriptions of all 
the strayed cattle of each district. The technicalities 
of the distinctive marks are surprising. Who not to 
the manner born can make much of this : ‘‘ Blue and 
white cow, cock horns, 22 off-rum^), IL off-ribs or of 
this : ‘‘ Strawbdl’ry stag, top off off-ear, J. C. over 4 
off-rump, hkc H. G. conjoined near loin and rump?’' 
This, again, is difficult : “ Swallow tail, off-ear, I> 
reversed and illegible over F ofl-ribs, PT oft-rump.” 
What is a ‘‘ blue strawberry bull V’ is a question 
which occurred to me. Again, what a phenomenon is 
this : White cow, writing capital A oflf-shoulder ? ” 
A paragraph relates the burning of 10,000^. worth 
of country near Gambier,” and advertisements of 
Colt’s revolvers and quack medicines complete the 
sheet. The paper shows that for the most part the 
colonists here, as in New Zealand, have had the 
wisdom to adopt the poetic native names of places, 
and even to use them for towns, streets, and ships. 
Of the Panama liners, the Rakaia and Maitoum 
bear the names of rivers, the Rualiim and the 
Kaikoiira, names of mountain ranges ; and the 
colonial boats have for the most part familiar Maori 
or Australian names ; for instance, Rangitoto, “ hill of 
hnis,” and Rangitiria, ‘‘ great and good.” The New 
Zealand colonists are better off than the Australian in 
this respect : Wongawonga, Yarrayarra* and Wooloo- 
mooloo are n^t inviting ; and some of the Australian 

D 2 
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villages have still stranger names. Nindooinbah is a 
station in Southern Queensland ; Yallack-a-yallack, 
Borongorong, Bunduramongee, Jabbarabbara, Thuro- 
roolong, Yalla-y-poora, Yanac-a-Yanac, Wuid Ker- 
ruick, Woolonguwoong-wrinan, Woori Yalloak, and 
Borhoneyghurk, are stations in Victoria. The only 
leader in the Herald is on the meat question, but 
there is in a letter an account of the Christmas festivi- 
ties at Melbourne, which contains much merry-making 
at the expense of ‘‘ unacclimatised new chums,” as 
fresh comers to the colonies are called. The writer 
speaks rapturously of the rush on Christmas-day from 
the hot, dry, dusty streets to the “ golden fields of 
waving com.” The exposed nature of the Eoyal 
Park^^ prevented many excursionists from picnicking 
there, as they had intended ; but we read on, and find 
that the exposure dreaded was not to cold, but to the 
terrible hot wind which swept from the plains of the 
north-west, and scorched up every blade of grass in 
the open spots. We hear of Christmas dinners eaten 
upon the grass at Kichmond in the sheltered shade of 
the gum-forest, but in the Botanical Gardens the 
“plants had been much affected" by the trying heat.'^ 
However, “the weather on Boxing-day was more 
favourable for open-air enjoyment,^' as the thermo- 
meter was only 98® in the shade. 

Will ever New Zealand or Australian bards spring 
up to write of the pale primroses that in September 
commence to peep out from under the melting snows, 
and to make ‘men look foi;:ward to the blazing heat 

C V • 

and the long December days ? Strangely enough. 
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the only English poem which an Australian lad can 
read without laughing at the old country conceit that 
connects frost with January, and hot weather with 
July, is Thomson’s “ Seasons,” for in its long de- 
scriptions of the changes in England from spring to 
summer, from autumn to winter, a month is only 
once named : ‘‘ rosy-footed May ” cannot be said to 
steal blushing on ” in Australia, where May answers 
to our November. 

In the afternoon, I ventured out again, and 
strolled into the gum-forest on the banks of the 
Campaspe river, not believing the reports of the 
ferocity of the Victorian bunyips and alligators which 
have lately scared the squatters who dwell on creeks. 
The black trees, relieved upon a ground of white dust 
and yellow grass, were not inviting, and the scorching 
heat soon taught me to hate the shadeless boughs 
and ragged bark of the inevitable gum. It had not 
rained for nine weeks at the time of my visit, 
and the thermometer stood at 116° in the shade* 
but there was nothing oppressive in the heat; it 
seemed only to dry up the juices of the frame, and 
dazzle you with intense brightness. I soon came to 
agree with a newly-landed Irish gardener, who told 
a friend of mine that Australia was a strange country, 
for he could not see that the thermometer had ** the 
slightest effect upon the heat.” The blaze is healthy, 
and fevers are unknown in the Eiverina, decay of 
noxious matter, animal or vegetable, being arrested 
during summer by the drought. Thi^ is a hot year, 
for on the 12 th of Jaduary the thermometer, even 
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at the Melbourne Observatory, registered 108° in 
the shade, and 123° in the shade was registered at 
Wentworth, near the confluence of the Murray and 
the Darling. 

As the afternoon drew on, and, if not the heat, 
at least the sun declined, the bell-birds ceased their 
tuneful chiming, and the forest was vocal only with 
the ceaseless chirp of the tree-cricket, whose note 
recalled the goatsucker of our English woods. The 
Australian landscapes show best by the red light of 
the hot- weather sunsets, when the dark feathery 
foliage of the gum-trees comes out in exquisite 
relief upon the fiery fogs that form the sky, and 
the yellow earth, gaining a tawny hue in the lurid 
glare, throws off a light resembling that which in 
winter is reflected from our English snows. At 
sunset there was a calm, but, as 1 turned to walk 
homeward, the hot wind sprang up, and died again, 
while the trees sighed themselves uneasily to sleep, 
as though fearful of the morrow^s blast. 

A night of heavy heat was followed by a breathless 
dawn, and the scorching sun returned in all its 
redness to bum up once more the earth, not cooled 
from the glare of yesterday. ^Englishmen must be 
bribed by enormous gains before they will work 
with continuous toil in such a climate, however 
healthy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SQUATTER ARISTOCRACY. 

What is a Colonial Conservative ? ” is a question 
that used to be daily put to a Victorian friend of 
mine when he was in London. His answer, he told 
me, was always, “A statesman who has got four of 
the ‘ points ^ of the People’s Charter, and wants to 
conserve them;” but as used in Victoria, the term 

Conservative ” expresses the feeling less of a political 
party than of the whole of the people who have any- 
thing whatever to lose. Those who have something 
object to giving a share in the Government to those 
who have nothing; those who have much, object to 
political equality with those who have less ; and, not 
content with having won a tremendous victory in 
basing the Upper House upon a 5,0 00 1, qualification 
and lOOZ. freehold or 30 0^. leasehold franchise, the 
plutocracy are meditating attacks upon the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The democracy hold out undauntedly, refusing all 
monetary tests, though an intelligence basis for the 
franchise is by no means out of favour, except with 
the few who cannot read or write. One^ day, when I 
was driving from Melbourne to Sandridge, bx com^ 
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pany with a colonial merchant, he asked our car- 
driver : Now, tell me fairly : do you think these 
rogues of fellows that hang about the shore here ought 
to have votes 1 ‘‘ No, I don’t.” “ Ah, you’d like to 

see a bs, fee on registration, wouldn’t you 1 ” The 
answer was sharp enough in its tone. Five shillings 
would be nothing to you ; it would be something to 
me, and it would be more than my brother could pay. 
What I’d do would be to say that those who couldn’t 
read shouldn’t vote — that’s all. That would keep out 
the loafers.” 

The plutocratic party is losing, not gaining, ground 
in Victoria ; it is far more likely that the present ge- 
neration will see the Upper House abolished than that 
it will witness the introduction of restrictions upon 
the manhood suffrage which exists for the Lower ; but 
there is one branch of the plutocracy which actively 
carries on the fight in all the colonies, and which 
claims to control society — the j)astoral tenants of 
Crown lands, or Squatter Aristocracy. 

The word squatter” has undergone a remarkable 
change of meaning since the time when it denoted 
those who stole Government land, and built their 
dwellings on it. As late as 1837, squatters were 
defined by the Chief Justicb of New South Wales 
as people occupying lands without legal title, and 
subject to a fine on discovery. They were described 
as living by bartering rum with convicts for stolen 
goods, and as being themselves invariably convicts 
or expirees.” Escaping suddenly from these low 
associajbions, the word came to be applied to graziers 
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who drove their flocks into the unsettled interior, 
and thence to those of them who received leases 
from the Crown of pastoral lands. 

The squatter is the nabob of Melbourne and Sydney, 
the inexhaustible mine of wealth. He patronises balls, 
promenade concertSj flower-shows ; he is the mainstay 
of the great clubs, the joy of the shopkeepers, the good 
angel of the hotels ; without him the opera could not 
be kept up, and the jockey-club would die a natural 
death. 

Neither squatters nor townsfolk will admit that 
this view of the former^s position is correct. The 
Victorian squatters tell you that they have been ruined 
by confiscation^ but that their neighbours in New 
South Wales, wdio have leases, are more prosperous ; 
in New South Wales, they tell you of the destruction 
of the squatters by ‘‘free selection,'' of which there is 
none in Queensland, “the squatter's paradise;" but 
in Queensland the squatters protest that they have 
never made wages for their personal work, far less 
interest upon their capital. “Not one of us in ten is 
solvent," is their cry. 

As sweeping assertions are made by the townsfolk 
upon the other side. The squatters, they sometimes 
say, may well set up to be a great landed aristocracy, 
for they have every fault of a dominant caste except 
its generous vices* They are accused of piling up vast 
hoards of wealth while living a most penurious life, 
and contributing less than would so many mechanics 
to the revenue of the country, in order that they may 
return in later life to England, there to spend . %hat 
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they have wrung from the soil of Victoria or New 
South Wales. 

The occupation of the whole of the Crown lands by 
squatters has prevented the making of railways to be 
paid for in land, on the American system ; but the 
chief of all the evils connected with squatting is the 
tendency to the accumulation in a few hands of all the 
land and all the pastoral wealth of the country, an 
extreme danger in the face of democratic institutions, 
Buch as those of Victoria and New South Wales. 
Eemembering that manufactures are few, the swelling 
of the cities shows how the people have been kept 
from the land ; considerably more than half of the 
population of Victoria lives within the corporate 
towns. 

A few years back, a thousand men held between 
them, on nominal rents, forty million acres out of the 
forty-three and a half million — ^mountain and swamp 
excluded — of which Victoria consists. It is true that 
the amount so held has now decreased to thirty million, . 
but on the other hand the squatters have bought vast 
tracts which were formerly within their runs,^^ with 
the capital acquired in squatting, and, knowing the 
country better than others could know it, Have selected 
the most valuable land. 

The colonial democracy in 1860 and the succeeding 
years rose to a sense of its danger from the land 
monopoly, and began to search about for means to put 
it down, and to destroy at the same time the system 
cf holding from the Crown ; for it is singular that 
while in England there seems to be springing up a 
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popular movement in favour of the nationalisation of 
the land, in the most democratic of the Australian 
<jolonies the tendency is from Crown-land tenure to- 
wards individual freehold ownership of the sod. Yet, 
here in Victoria there was a fair field to start upon, 
for the land already belonged to the State — the first of 
the principles included under the phrase, nationalised 
land. In America, again, we see that, with the 
similar advantage of State possession of territories 
which are still fourteen times the size of the Frencli 
Empire, there is little or no tendency towards agita- 
tion for the continuance of State ownership. In 
short, freehold ownership seems dear to the Anglo- 
Saxon race ; while the national land plan would 
eommend itself rather to the Celtic races : to the 
Highlander, who remembers clanship, to the Irishman, 
who regrets the Sept. 

Since the Eadicals have been in power, both here 
and in New South Wales, they have carried Act after 
Act to encourage agricultural settlers on freehold 
tenure, at the expense of the pastoral squatters. The 
^^free selection plan, now in operation in New South 
Wales, allows the agricultural settler to buy, but at a 
fixed price, the freehold of a patch of land, provided it 
be over forty acres and less than 320, anywhere he 
pleases — even in the middle of a squatter^s ‘^run, if 
he enters at once, and commences to cultivate ; and 
the Land Act of 1862 provides that the squatting 
licence system shall entirely end with the year 1869. 
Forgetting that in every lease the^Govemment reserved 
the power of terminating the agreement for the purpose 
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of the sale of land, the squatters complain that free 
selection is but confiscation, and that they are at the 
mercy of a pack of cattle-stealers and horse-thieves, 
who roam through the country haunting their runs 
like ‘‘ ghosts,” taking up the best land on their runs, 
‘‘picking the eyes out of the land,^’ and turning to 
graze anywhere, on the richest grass, the sheep and 
cattle they have stolen on their way. The best of 
them, they say, are but “ cockatoo farmers,” living from 
hand to mouth on what they manage to grub and 
grow. On the other hand, the “ free selection ” prin- 
ciple “ up country ” is tempered by the power of the 
wealthy squatter to impound the cattle of the poor 
little freeholder whenever he pleases to say that they 
stray on to his “ run ; ” indeed, “ Pound them off, or 
if you can’t, buy them off,” has become a . much-used 
phrase. The squatter, too, is protected in Victoria by 
such provisions as that “improvements” by him, if 
over 40Z. on forty acres, cover an acre of land for each 
\l. The squatters are themselves buying largely of 
land, and thus profiting by the free selection. To a 
stranger it seems as though the interests of the squatter 
have been at least sufficiently cared for, remembering 
the vital necessity for ^ immediate action. In 1865, 
Victoria, small as she is, had not sold a tenth of her 
land. 

In her free selectors, Victoria will gain a class of 
citizens whose political views will contrast sharply 
with the strong anti-popular sentiments of the squat- 
ters, and who, instead of spending their lives as 
absentees, will stay, they and their children, upon the 
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land, and spend all they make within the colony, while 
their sons add to its labouring ams. 

Since land has been, even to a limited extent, thrown 
open, Victoria has suddenly ceased to be a wheat- 
importing, and become a wheat-exporting country; 
and flourishing agricultural communities, such as those 
of Ceres, Clunes, Kyneton, are springing up on every 
side, growing wheat instead of wool, while the wide 
extension which has in Victoria been given to the 
principle of local self-government in the shape of 
shire-councils, road-boards, and village-municipalities, 
allows of the union of the whole of the advantages of 
small and great farming, under the unequalled system 
of small holdings, and co-operation for improvements 
among the holders. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COLONIAL DEMOCRACY. 

Payment of members by the State was the great 
question under debate in the Lower House during 
much of the time I spent in Melbourne, and, in spite 
of all the efforts of the Victorian democracy, the bill 
was lost. The objection taken at home, that payment 
degrades the House in the eyes of the people, could 
never arise in a new country, where a practical nation 
looks at the salaries as payment for work done, and 
obstinately refuses to believe in the work being done 
without payment in some shape or other. In these 
colonies, the reasons in favour of payment are hir 
stronger than they are in Canada or America, for 
while there country or town share equally the diffi- 
culties of finding representatives who will consent to 
travel hundreds and thousands of miles to Ottawa 
or Washington ; in the Australias, Parliament sits in 
towns which contain from one-sixth to one-fourth of 
the whole population, and under a non-payment system 
power is thrown entirely into the hands of Melbourne,. 
Sydney, Perth, Brisbane, Adelaide, and Hobarton. 
Not only do these cities return none but their own 
citizens,* but the country districts, often unable to find 
within their limits men who have sufficient time and 
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money to be able to attend throughout the sessions at 
the capital, elect the city traders to represent them. 

Payment of members was met by a proposition on 
the part of the leader of the squatter party in the 
Upper House to carry it through that assembly if the 
Lower House would introduce the principle of per- 
sonal representation ; but it was objected that under 
such a system the Catholics, who form a fifth of the 
population, might, if they chose, return a fifth of the 
members. That they ought to be able to do so never 
seemed to strike friend or foe. The Catholics, wha 
had a long turn of power under the O’Shaughnessey 
Government, were finally driven out for appointing 
none but Irishmen to the police. I always said thia 
Ministry would go out on the back of a policeman,” 
was the comment of the Opposition wit. The present 
Ministry, which is Scotch in tone, was hoisted into 
office by a great coalition against the Irish Catholics, 
of whom there are only a handful in the House. 

The subject of national education, which was before 
the colony during my visit, also brought the Catholica 
prominently forward ; for an episcopal pastoral was 
read in all their churcheh threatening to visit ecclesi- 
astical censure upon Catholic teachers in the common 
schools, and upoij the parents of the children who 
attend them. Godless education ” is as little popular 
here as it used to be at home, and the Anglican and 
Catholic clergymen insist that it is proposed to make 
their people pay heavily for an education in which it 
would be contrary to their cpnscience to Share ; but 
the laymen seem less distressed than their pastors. It 
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has been said that the reason why the Catholic bishop 
declined to be examined before the Education Com- 
mission was that he was afraid of this question : Are 
you aware that half the Catholic children in the 
country are attending schools which you condemn ? 

The most singular, perhaps, of the spectacles pre- 
sented by colonial politics during my visit was that of 
the Victorian Upper House going deliberately into 
committee to consider its own constitution, with the 
view of introducing a bill for its own reform, or to 
meditate, its enemies said, upon self-destruction. 
Whether the blow comes from within or without, 
there is every probability that the Upper House will 
shortly disappear, and the advice of Milton and 
Franklin be followed in having but a single chamber. 
It is not unlikely that this step will be followed by 
the demand of the Victorians to be allowed to choose 
their own Governor, subject to his approval by the 
Queen, with a view to making it impossible that 
needy men should be sent out to suck the colony, as 
they sometimes have been in the past. The Austra- 
lians look upon the liberal expenditure of a Governor 
as their own liberality, but upon meanness on his part 
as a robbery from themselves. 

The Victorian have a singular advantage over 
the American democrats in being unhampered by a 
constitution of antiquity and renown. Constitution- 
tinkering is here continual ; the new society is ever 
re-shaping its political institutions to keep pace with 
the latest developments of the national mind ; in 
America, the party of liberty, at this moment engaged 
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in remoulding in favour of freedom the worn-out con- 
stitution, dares not even yet declare that the national 
good is its aim, but keeps to the old watchwords, 
and professes to be treading in the footsteps of Greorge 
Washington. 

The tone of Victorian democracy is not American. 
There is the defiant way of taking care of themselves 
and ignoring their neighbours, characteristic of the 
founders of English plantations in all parts of the 
world — ^the spirit which prompted the passing, in 
1852, of the Act prohibiting the admission to the 
colony of convicts for three years after they had 
received their pardons ; but the Engli|h race here is 
not Latinised as it is in America. If it were, Austra- 
lian democracy would not be so “ shocking to the 
squatters. Democracy, like Mormonism, would be 
nothing if found among Frenchmen or people with 
black faces, but it is at first sight very terrible, when 
it smiles on you from between a pair of rosy York- 
shire cheeks. 

The political are not greater than the social 
difierences between Australia and America. Austra- 
lian society resembles English middle-class society ; 
the people have, in matters of literature and religion, 
tastes and feelings similar to those which pervade 
such communities as Birmingham or Manchester. On 
the other hand, the vices of America are those of 
aristocracies ; her virtues, those of a landed republic. 
Shop and factory are still in the second rank ; wheat 
and com still the prevailing powers. In all the 
Australian colonies, land is coming to the front for 
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the second time under a system of small holdings; 
but it is doubtful whether, looking to the size of 
Melbourne, the landed democracy will ever outvote 
the town-folk in Victoria. 

That men of ability and character are proscribed 
has been one of the charges brqjpght against colonial 
democracy. For my part, I found gathered in Mel- 
bourne, at the University, at the Observatory, at the 
Botanical Garden, and at the Government offices, men 
of the highest scientific attainments, drawn from all 
parts of the world, and tempted to Australia by large 
salaries voted by the democracy. The statesmen of all 
the colonies are well worthy of the posts they hold, 
Mr. Macalister, in Queensland, and Mr. Martin, at 
Sydney, are excellent debaters. Mr. Parkes, whose 
biography would be the typical history of a successful 
colonist, and who has fought his way up from the 
position of a Birmingham artisan free-emigrant to 
that of Colonial Secretary of New South Wales, is 
an able writer. The business powers of the present 
Colonial Treasurer of New South Wales are remark- 
able ; and Mr. Higinbotham, the Attorney-General of 
Victoria, possesses a fund of experience and a power 
of foresight which it would be hard to equal at home. 
Many of the ministers in all the colonies are men 
who have worked themselves up from the ranks, and 
it is amusing to notice the affected horror with which 
their ^antecedents are recalled by those who have 
brought out a pedigree from the old country. A 
Govemsnent clerk in one of the colonies told me, 
iC^at the three last ministers at the head of his 
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department had been so low in the social scale, 
that my wife could not visit theirs.” 

Class animosity runs much higher, and drives its 
roots far deeper into private life in Victoria than in 
any other English-speaking country I have seen. 
Political men of distinction are shunned by their 
opponents in the streets and clubs; and, instead of 
its being possible to differ on politics and yet con- 
tinue friends, as in the old country, I have seen 
men in Victoria refuse to sit down to dinner with 
a statesman from whose views on land questions 
they happened to dissent. A man once warned me 
solemnly against dining with a quiet grave old gentle- 
man, on the ground that he was “ a most dangerous 
radical — a perfect firebrand.” 

Treated in this way, it is not strange that the 
democratic ministers and members stand much upon 
their dignity, and Colonial Parliaments are not only as 
haughty as the parent assembly at Westminster, but 
often inclined to assert their privileges by the most 
arbitrary of means. A few weeks before I arrived 
in Melbourne, a member of the staff of the Argus 
newspaper was given up* by the proprietors to soothe 
the infuriated assembly. Paving got him, the great 
question of what to do with him arose, and he was 
placed in a vault with a grated window, originally 
built for prisoners of the House, but which had been 
temporarily made use of as a coal-hole. Such a 
disturbance was provoked by the alleged barbarity 
of this proceeding, that the prisoner was taken to a 
capital room up stairs, where he gave dinner-pai^ites 

E 2 
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every day. His opponents said the great difficulty 
was to get rid of him, for he seemed to be perma- 
nently located in the Parliament House, and that, 
when they ordered his liberation, his friends insisted 
that it should not take place until he had been 
carried down to the coal-hole cell which he had 
occupied the first day, and there photographed 
“ through the dungeon bars'' as the ‘‘ martyr of the 
• Assembly." 

Though both Victoria and New South Wales are 
democratic, there is a great difference between the 
two democracies. In New South Wales, I found not 
a democratic so much as a mixed country, containing 
a large and wealthy class with aristocratic prejudices, 
but governed by an intensely democratic majority — 
a country not unlike the State of Maryland. On the 
other hand, the interest which attaches to the political 
condition of Victoria is extreme, since it probably pre- 
sents an accurate view, ‘‘in little,” of the state of 
society which will exist in England, after many steps 
towards social democracy have been taken, but 
before the nation as a whole has become completely 
democratic. 

One of the best features of the colonial democracy is 
its earnestness in the cause of education. In England 
it is one of our worst national peculiarities that, what- 
ever our station, we either are content with giving 
children an “ education” which is absolutely wanting in 
any real training for the mind, or aid to the brain in 
its develoJ)ment, or else^we give them a schooling which 
is a mere preparation for the Bar or Church, for it has 
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always been considered with us that it is a far greater 
matter to be a solicitor or a curate than to be wise 
or happy. This is, -of course, a consequence partly 
of the energy of the race, and partly of our aristo- 
cratic form of society, which leads every member of 
a class to be continually trying to get into the class 
immediately above it in wealth or standing. In the 
colonies, as in the United States, the democratic form 
which society has taken, has carried with it the con- 
tinental habit of thought upon educational matters, 
so that it would seem as though the form of society 
influenced this question much more than the energy 
of the race, which is rather heightened than depressed 
in these new countries. The English Englishman 
says, “If I send Dick to a good school, and scrape 
up money enough to put him into a profession, even 
if he don^t make much, at least hell be a gentleman.” 
The Australian or democratic Englishman says, “ Tom 
must have good schooling, and must make the most 
of it ; but rU not have him knocking about in broad- 
cloth, and earning nothing ; so no profession for him ; 
but let him make money like me, and mayhap get 
a few acres more land.” 

Making allowance for the thinness of population 
in the bush, education in Victoria is extremely general 
among the children, and is directed by local com- 
mittees with, success, although the members of the 
boards are often themselves destitute of all know- 
ledge except that which tells them that education 
will do their children good. Mi, Geary, ah "inspector, 
of schools, told ^‘hp. rinmnniaflirtTipra that hp ha^l 
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examined one school where not a single member, of 
the local committee could write ; but these immigrant 
fathers do their duty honestly towards the children 
for all their ignorance, and there is every chance 
that the schools will grow and grow until their 
influence on behalf of freedom becomes as marked 
in Victoria as it ever has been in Massachusetts. 
Education has a great advantage in countries where 
political rights are widely extended : in the colonies, 
as in America, there is a spirit of political life astir 
throughout the country, and newspapers and public 
meetings continue an education throughout life which 
in England ceases at twelve, and gives place to 
driving sheep to paddocks, and shouting at rooks 
ill a wheatfield. 

There is nothing in the state of the Victorian schools 
to show what will be the type of the next generation, 
but there are many reasons for believing that the 
present disorganization of colonial society will only 
cease with the attainment of complete democracy 
or absolute equality of conditions, which must be 
produced by the already democratic institutions in 
little more than a generation. The squatter class 
will disappear as agriculture drives sheep-farming 
from the field, and, on the other hand, the town 
democracy will adopt a tone of manly independence 
instead of one of brag and bluster, when education 
makes them that which at present they are not — the 
equals of the wealthy farmers. 

; It -has been justly pointed out that one of the worst 
dangers of democracy is the crushing influence of 
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public opinion upon individuality, and many who 
have written upon America have assumed that the 
tendency has already shown itself there. I had 
during my stay in the United States arrived at the 
contrary opinion, and come to believe that in no 
country in the world is eccentricity, moral and re- 
ligious, so ripe as in America, in no country indi- 
viduality more strong ; but, ascribing to intermixture 
of foreign blood this apparently abnormal departure 
from the assumed democratic shape of society, I 
looked forward to the prospect of seeing the over- 
whelming force of the opinion of the majority ex- 
hibited in all its hideousness in the democratic 
colonies. I was as far from discovering the monster 
as I had been in America, for I soon found that, 
although there may be little intellectual unrest in 
Australia, there is marvellous variety of manners. 

There is in our colonies no trace of that multiplica- 
tion of creeds which characterises America, and which 
is said to be everywhere the result of the abolition 
of Establishments. • In Victoria, eighty per cent, of 
the whites belong to either Episcopalians, Catholics, or 
Presbyterians, and almost all of the remainder to the 
well-known English, Churches; nothing is heard of 
such sects as the hundreds that have sprung up in 
New England — Hopkinsians, Universalists, Osgoodites, 
Eogerenes, Come-Outers, Non-Kesistants, and the like. 
The Australian democrat likes to pray as his father 
prayed before him, and is strongly conservative in 
his ecclesiastic affairs. It may be the absence in 
Australia of enthusiastic religion which accounts •for 
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the want among the country folk of the peculiar gen- 
tleness of manner which distinguishes the farmer 
iii America. Climate may have its effect upon the 
voice; the influence of the Puritan and Quaker in 
the early history of the thirteen States, when manners 
were moulded and the national life shaped for good 
or harm, may have permanently affected the descend- 
ants of the early settlers ; but everywhere in Amgrica 
I noticed that the most perfect dignity and repose of 
manner was found in districts where the passionate 
religious systems had their strongest hold. 

There is no trace in the colonies at present of that 
love for general ideas which takes America away from 
England in philosophy, and sets her with the Latin 
and Celtic races on the side of France. The tendency 
is said to follow on democracy, but it would be better 
said that democracy is itself one of these general ideas. 
Democracy in the colonies is at present an accident, 
and nothing more ; it rests upon no basis of reasoning, 
but upon a fact. The first settlers were active, bust- 
ling men of fairly even rank or wealth, none of whom 
could brook the leadership of any other. The only 
way out of the difficulty Was the adoption of the 
rule "All of us to be equal, and the majority to 
govern;'' but there is no conception of the nature 
of democracy, as the unfortunate Chinese have long 
since discovereds The colonial democrats understand 
" democracy " as little as the party which takes the 
name in the United States; but there is at present 
no such party in the cdonies as the great republican 
partv of America. 
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Democracy cannot always remain an accident in 
Australia; where once planted, it never fails to fix 
its roots ; but even in America its growth has been 
extremely slow. There is at present in Victoria and 
New South Wales a general admission among the 
men of the existence of equality of conditions, to- 
gether with a perpetual rebellion on the part of their 
wi^ to defeat democracy, and to re-introduce the 
old “ colonial court ” society, and resulting class 
divisions. The consequence of this distinction is that 
the women are mostly engaged in elbowing their way ; 
while among their husbands there is no such thing 
as the pretending to a style, a culture, or a wealth 
that the pretender does not possess, for the reason 
that no male colonist admits the possibility of the 
existence of a social superior. Like the American 
“ democrat,” the Australian will admit that there 
may be any number of grades below him, so long 
as you allow that he is at the top; but no re- 
publican can be stauncher in the matter of his own 
equality with the best. 

There is no sign that in Australia any more than in 
America there will spring % a centre of opposition to 
the dominant majority ; but there is as little evidence 
that the majority will even unwittingly abuse its 
power. It is the fashion to say that for a State to be 
intellectually great and noble, there must be within it 
a nucleus of opposition to the dominant principles of 
the time and place, and that the best and noblest 
minds, the intellects the most^seminal, hav^ invariably 
belonged to men who formed part of such a group. 
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It may be doubted whether this assumed necessity for 
opposition to the public will is not characteristic of a 
terribly imperfect state of society and government. 
It is chiefly because the world has never had expe- 
rience of a national life at once throbbing with the 
pulse of the whole people, and completely tolerant not 
only in law but in opinion of sentiments the most 
“divergent from the views of the majority — firm ii^he 
pursuit of truths already grasped, but ready to ^ize 
with avidity upon new ; gifted with a love of order, 
yet prepared to fit itself to shifting circumstances — 
that men continue to look with complacency upon 
the enormous waste of intellectual power that occurs 
when a germ of truth such as that contained in the 
doctrines of the Puritans finds development and 
acceptance only after centuries have passed. 

Australia will start unclogged by slavery to try this 
experiment for the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROTECTION. 

The greatest of all democratic stumbling-blocks is 
said to be Protection. 

Encourage native industry ! ” the colonial shop- 
keepers write up ; ‘‘ Show your patriotism, and buy 
colonial goods I " is painted in huge letters on a shop- 
front at Castlemaine. In England, some unscrupulous 
traders, we are told, write ‘‘From Paris over their 
English goods, but such dishonesty in Victoria takes 
another shape ; there we have “ Warranted colonial 
made ” placed over imported wares, for many will pay 
a higher price for a colonial product confessedly not 
more than equal to the foreign, such is the rage for 
Native Industry, and the hatred of the “Antipodean 
doctrine of Free Trade.” 

Many former colonists who live at home persuade 
themselves, and unfortunately persuade also the public 
in England, that the Protectionists are weak in the 
colonies. So far is this from being the case in either 
Victoria or New South Wales, that in the former 
colony I found that in the Lower House the Free 
Traders formed but three-elevenths of the Assembly, 
;and in New South Wales th§ pastoral teu^nts of the 
Crown may be said to stand alone in their support of 
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Free Trade. Some of the squatters go so far as to 
declare that none of the public men of the colonies 
really believe in the advantages of Protection, but 
that they dishonestly accept the principle, and under- 
take to act upon it when in office, in order to secure 
the votes of an ignorant majority of labourers, who 
are themselves convinced that Protection means high 
wages. 

It would seem as though we Free Traders had 
become nearly as bigoted in favour of Free Trade as 
our former opponents were in favour of Protection. 
Just as they used to say ‘‘We are right ; why argue 
the question ? so now, in face of the support of 
Protection by all the greatest minds in America, all 
the first statesmen of the Australias, we tell the New 
England and the Australian politicians that we will 
not discuss Protection with them, because there can 
be no two minds about it among men of intelligence 
and education. We will hear no defence of “ national 
lunacy,'^ we say. 

If, putting aside our prejudices, we consent to argue 
with an Australian or American Protectionist, we find 
ourselves in difficulties. All •the ordinary arguments 
against the compelling peopje by Act of Parliament to 
consume a dearer or inferior article are admitted as 
soon as they are urged. If you attempt to prove that 
Protection is bolstered up by those whose private 
interests it subserves, you are shown the shrewd Aus- 
tralian diggers and the calculating Western farmers 
in America — ^men whose pocket interest is wholly 
opposed to Protection, and who yet, almost to a man. 
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support it. A digger at Ballarat defended Protection 
to me in this way : he said he knew that under a 
protective tariff he had to pay dearer than would 
otherwise be the case for his jacket and his moleskin 
trousers, but that he preferred to do this, as by so 
doing he aided in building up in the colony such 
trades as the making-up of clothes, in which his 
brother and other men physically too weak to be 
diggers could gain an honest living. In short, the 
self-denying Protection of the Australian diggers is of 
the character of that which would be accorded to the 

• I 

glaziers of a town by the citizens, if they broke their 
windows to find their fellow-townsmen work : We 
know we lose, but men must live,^’ they say. At the 
same time they deny that the loss wUl be enduring. 
The digger tells you that he should not mind a 
continuing pocket loss, but that, as a matter of fact, 
this, which in an old country would be pocket loss, in 
a new country such as his only comes to this — that it 
forms a check on immigration. Wages being 5s. a 
day in Victoria and 3s. a day in England, workmen 
would naturally flock into Victoria from England until 
wages in Melbourne fell Jbo 3s. 6c?. or 4s. Here comfes 
in prohibition, and by increasing the cost of living in 
Victoria, and cutting into the Australian handicrafts- 
man’s margin of luxuries, diminishes the temptation 
to immigration, and consequently the influx itself. 

The Western farmers in America, I have heard, 
defend Protection upon far wider grounds : they admit 
that Free Trade would conduce to the most rapid 
possible peopling of their country with foreign ’im- 
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migrants ; but this, they say, is an eminently un- 
desirable conclusion. They prefer to pay a heavy tax 
in the increased price of everything they consume, 
and in the greater cost of labour, rather than see their 
country denationalized by a rush of Irish or Germans, 
or their political institutions endangered by a still 
further increase in the size and power of New York. 
One old fellow said to me : I don't want the Ameri- 
cans in 1900 to be 200 millions, but I want them to 
be happy." 

The American Protectionists point to the danger 
that their countrymen would run unless town kept 
pace with country population. Settlers would pour off 
to the west, and drain the juices of the fertile land by 
cropping it year after year, without fallow, without 
manure, aud then, as the land became in a few years 
exhausted, would have nowhere whither to turn to 
find the fertilizers which the soil would need. Were 
they to depend upon agriculture alone, they would 
sweep in a wave across the land, leaving behind them 
a worn out, depopulated, jungle-covered soil, open to 
future settlement, when its lands should have re- 
covered their fertility, by some other and more pro- 
vident race. The coastlands of most ancient countries 
are exhausted, densely bushed, and uninhabited. In 
this fact lies the power of our sailor race: crossing the 
seas, we occupy the xoasts, and step by step work our 
way into the upper country, where we should not have 
attempted to show ourselves had the ancient popula- 
tion resisted us upon the shores. In India, in Ceylon, 
we* met the hardy race of the highlands and interior 
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only after we had already fixed ourselves upon the 
coast, with a safe basis for our supply. The fate that 
these countries have met is that which colonists expect 
to be their own, unless the protective system be carried 
out in its entirety. In like manner the Americans, 
point to the ruin of Virginia, and if you urge 
Slavery,” answer, Slavery is but agriculture.” 

Those who speak of the selfishness of the Protec- 
tionists as a whole can never have taken the trouble 
to examine into the arguments by which Protection ia 
supported in Australia and America. In these coun- 
tries, Protection is no mere national delusion ; it is a 
system deliberately adopted with open eyes as one 
conducive to the country's welfare, in spite of objec- 
tions known to all, in spite of pocket losses that come 
home to all. If it be, as we in England believe, a 
folly, it is at all events a sublime one, full of self- 
sacrifice, illustrative of a certain nobility in the 
national heart. The Australian diggers and Western 
farmers in America are setting a grand example to 
the world of self-sacrifice for a national object ; 
hundreds and thousands of rough men are content to 
live — they and their families — upon less than they 
might otherwise enjoy, in order that the condition of 
the mass of their countrymen may continue raised 
above that of their brother toilers in Old England. 
Their manufactures are beginning now to stand alone, 
but hitherto, without Protection, the Americans would 
have had no cities but seaports. By picturing to our- * 
selves England dependent upon the city of London, 
upon Liverpool, and Hull, and Bristol, we shatt see 
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the necessity the Western men are now under of 
setting off Pittsburg against New York and Phila- 
delphia. In short, the tendency, according to the 
Western farmers, of Free Trade, in the early stages of 
a country's existence, is to promote universal centrali- 
zation, to destroy local centres and the commerce they 
create, to so tax the farmer with the cost of transport 
to distant markets, that he must grow wheat and 
corn continuously, and cannot but exhaust his soil. 
With markets so distant, the richest forest lands 
are not worth clearing, and settlement sweeps over 
the country, occupying the poorer lands, and then 
abandoning them once more. 

Protection in the colonies and America is to a great 
degree a revolt against steam. Steam is making the 
world all one ; steam corrects^' differences in the 
price of labour. When steam brings aU races into 
competition with each other, the cheaper races will 
extinguish the dearer, till at last some one people will 
inhabit the whole earth. Coal remains the only 
power, as it will probably always be cheaper to carry 
the manufactured goods than to carry the coal. 

Time after time I have heard the Western farmers 
draw imaginary pictures of the state of America if 
Free Trade should gain the day, and ask of what 
avail it is to say that Free Trade and free circulation 
of people are profitable to the pocket, if they destroy 
the national existence of America ; what good to point 
out the gain of weight to their purses, in the face of 
the destruction of their religion, their language, and 
their Saxon institutions. 
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One of the greatest of the thinkers of America 
defended Protection to me on the following grounds : 
That without Protection, America could at present 
have but few and Ifmited manufactures. That a 
nation cannot properly be said to exist as such, unless 
she has manufactures of many kinds; for men are 
born, some with a turn to agriculture, some with a 
turn to mechanics ; and if you force the mechanic-by- 
nature to become a farmer, he will make a bad farmer, 
and the nation will lose the advantage of all his power 
and invention. That jjie whole of the possible employ- 
ments of the human race are in a measure necessary 
employments — ^necessary to the making up of a nation. 
That every concession to Free Trade cuts out of all 
chance of action some of the faculties of the American 
national mind, and, in so doing, weakens and debases 
it. That each and every class of workers is of such 
importance to the country, that we must make any 
sacrifice necessary to maintain them in full work. 

The national mind is manifold,” he said ; “ and if 
you do not keep up every branch of employment in 
every district, you waste the national force. If we were 
to remain a purely agricultural people, land would 
fall into fewer and fewer hands, and our people become 
more and more brutalised as the years rolled on.” 

It must not be supposed that Protection is entirely 
defended upon these strange hew grounds. ** Saye ua, 
from the pauper-labour of Ecri^pe,” is the most recept 
as well as the oldest of Pmtectionist cries, “lie 
Australians and Americans say, ^at by wpirfeing 
women at U. a day in the mines in /Whales, and . 
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generally degrading all labourers under the rank of 
Wghly-skilled artisans, the British keep wages so low, 
that, in spite of the cost of carriage, they can almost 
invariably undersell the colonists and Americans in 
American and Australian markets. This state of 
degradation and poverty nothing can force them to 
introduce into their own countries, and, on the other 
hand, they consider manufactures necessary for the 
national purpose alluded to before. The alternative 
is Protection. 

The most unavoidable of |l 11 the difficulties of 
Protection — ^namely, that no human government can 
ever be trusted to adjust protective taxation without 
corruption — is no objection to the Prohibition which 
the Western Protectionists demand. The New Eng- 
landers say— ‘‘ Let us meet the English on fair terms ; 
the Western men say that they will not meet them at 
all. Some of the New York Protectionists declare that 
their object is merely the fostering of American manu- 
factures until they are able to stand alone, the United 
States not having at present reached the point which 
had been attained by other nations when they threw 
Protection to the winds. Such hating Protectionists 
as these manufacturers find no sympathy in Australia 
or the West, fdthough the highest of all Protectionists 
look forward to the distant time when, local centres 
being everywhere established, customs will be abolished 
on all sides, and mankind form one family. 

The ^hief thing to be boine m mind in discussing 
Protection with an Australian or an American is that 
he never thinks of denying that under Protection he 
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pays a higher price for his goods than he would if he 
bought them from us, and that he admits at once that 
he temporarily pays a tax of 15 or 20 per cent, upon 
everything he buys in order to help set his country 
on the road tb national unity and ultimate wealth. 
Without Protection, the American tells you, there will 
be commercial New York, sugar-growing Louisiana, the 
corn-growing North-W est, but no America. Protection 
alone can give him a united countiy. When we talk 
about things being to the advantage or disadvantage 
of a country, the American Protectionist asks what 
you mean. Admitting that all you my against Pro- 
tection may be true, he says that he had sooner see 
America supporting a hundred millions independent 
of the remainder of the world than two hundred 
millions dependent for clothes upon the British. 
‘‘You, on the other hand,” he says, “would prefer 
our custom. How can we discuss the question ? The 
difference between us is radical, and we have no base 
on which to build.” 

It is a common doctrine in the colonies of England 
that a nation cannot be called “independent” if it 
has to cry out to another for supplies of necessaries ; 
that true national existence is first attained when the 
country becomes capable of supplying to its own 
citizens those goods without which they cannot exist 
in the state of comfort which they have already 
reached. Political is apt to follow upon commercial 
dependency, they say* 

The question of Pri>tectiqii is bdtmd ^ 
wider one of whether to fevb 

F 2 
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subjects, our race, or the world at large ; whether we 
are to pursue our country’s good at the expense of 
other nations ? There is a growing belief in England 
that the noblest philosophy is to deny the existence of 
the moral right to benefit ourselves by harming others ; 
that love of mankind must in time replace love of race 
as that has in part replaced narrow patriotism and love 
of self. It would seem that our Free Trade system 
lends itself better to these wide modern sympathies 
than does Protection. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that, if every State consults the good of its own 
citizens, we shall, by the action of all nations, obtain 
the desired happiness of the whole world, and this 
with rapidity, from the reason that every country 
understands its own interests better than it does those 
of its neighbour. As a rule, the colonists hold that 
they should not protect themselves against the sister- 
colonies, but only against the outer world; and 
while I was in Melbourne an arrangement was made 
with respect to the border customs between Victoria 
and New South Wales; but this is at present the 
only step that has been taken towards inter-colonial 
Free Trade. 

It is passing strange that Victoria should be noted 
for .the eagerness with which her people seek Protec- 
tion. Possessed of Uttle coal, they appear to be 
attempting artifidally to create an industry which, 
owing tb this sad lack of fuel, must languish from the 
moment that it is let alone. Sydney coal sells in 
Melbounie>at thirty shiUings a ton ; at the pit’s-mouth 
at NeVcwtl^, I^bw Soutli Wales, it fetches only seven 
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or eight shillings. With regard, however, to the 
making-up of native produce, the question in the 
case of Victoria is merely this : Is it cheaper to carry 
the wool to the coal, and then the woollen goods back 
again, than to carry the coal to the wool % and as long 
as Victoria can continue to export wheat, so that the 
coal-ships may not want freight, wool manufactures 
may prosper in Victoria. 

The Victorians naturally deny that the cost of coal 
has much to do with the question. The French manu- 
facturers, they point out, with dearer coal, but with 
cheaper labour, have in many branches of trade beaten 
the English out of common markets, but then under 
Protection there is no chance of cheap labour in 
Victoria. 

Writing for the Englishmen of Old England, it is 
not necessary for me to defend Free Trade by any 
arguments. As far as we in our island are concerned, 
it is so manifestly to the pocket interest of almost all 
of us, and at the same time, on account of the minute- 
ness of our territory, so little dangerous politically^ 
that for Britain there can be no danger of a deliberate 
relapse into Protection ; although we have but little 
right to talk about Free Tr^de so long as we continue 
our enormous subsidies to the Cunard linera 

The American argument in favour of Prohibition is 
in the main, it will be seen, political, the econpmiq^ 
objections being admitted^ but outweighed. , Our action 
in the matter of our pt^tal contracts, and in the casp 
of the Factory Acts, at all evphts showf thaj;, ^e iu:e 
not ourselves invariably averse to distingu^ bet^^ 
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the political and the economical aspect of certain 
questions. 

My duty has been to chronicle what is said and 
thought upon the matter in our various plantations. 
One thing at least is clear — that even if the opinions 
I have recorded be as ridiculous when applied to 
Australia or America as they would be when applied 
to England, they are not supported by a selfish clique, 
but rest upon the generosity and self-sacrifice of a 
majority of the population. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LABOUE. 

Side by sidemvith the unselfish Protectionism of the 
diggers, there flourishes among the artisans of the 
Auatralias a self-interested desire for non-intercourse 
with the outside world. 

f 

In America, the working men, themselves almost 
without exception immigrants, though pow^rfiil in 
the various States from holding the balance of 
parties, have never as yet been able to make their 
voices heard in the Federal Congress. In the chief 
Australian colonies, on the other hand, the artisans 
have, more than any other class, the possession of 
political power. Throughout the world the griev- 
ance of the working classes lies in the fact that, 
while trade and profits have increased enormously 
within the last few yeacs, true as distinguished from 
nominal wages have not risen. It is even doubtful 
whether the American or British handicraftsman can 
now live in such comfort as he could make sure of a 
few years back : it is certain that agricultural labourers 
in the south of England are worse off than they were ten 
years ago, although the depreciation of gold prevents 
us from accurately ^uging their true p^ition. In 
Victoria and New South Wales, and in the States of 
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Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri, where the artisans 
possess some share of power, they have set about the 
attempt to remedy by law the grievance under which 
they suffer. In the American States, where the sup- 
pression of immigration seems almost impossible, their 
interference takes the shape of eight-hour bills, and 
exclusion of coloured labourers. There is no trades- 
union in America which wiU admit to membership a 
Chinaman, or even a mulatto. In Victoria and New 
South Wales, however, it is not difficult quietly to 
put a check upon the importation of foreign labour. 
The vast distance from Europe makes the unaided 
immigration of artisans extremely rare, and since the 
democrats have been in power the funds for assisted 
immigration have been withheld, and the Chinese 
influx all but forbidden, while manifestoes against 
the ordinary European immigration have repeatedly 
been published at Sydney by the Council of the 
Associated Trades. 

The Sydney operatives have always taken a leading 
part in opposition to immigration^ from the time when 
they Ibande4 the Anti-Transportation Committee up 
to the present day. In 1847, a natural and proper 
wish to prevent tiip artificial depression of wages was 
at the bottom of the anti-transportation movement, 
although the arguments made use of in the petition 
to the Queen were of the most general character, and 
Sydney mechanics, many of them free immigrants 
themselves, say that there is no .dii&rence of principle 
between the introduction of fr^||||?'as8iste^ immigrants 
and that of convicts. 
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If we look merely to the temporary results of the 
policy of the Australian artisans, we shall find it hard 
to deny that their acts are calculated momentarily to 
increase their material prosperity; so far they may 
be selfish, but they are not blind. Admitting that 
wages depend on the ratio of capital to population, 
the Australians assert that, with them, population 
increases faster than capital, and that hindering 
immigration will restore the balance. Prudential 
checks on population are useless, they say, in face 
of Irish immigration. At the same time, it is clear 
that, from the discouragement of immigration and 
limitation to eight hours of the daily toil, there 
results an exceptional scarcity of labour, which 
cramps the development of the country, and causes 
a depression in trade which must soon diminish the 
wage-fund, and re-act upon the working men. It is 
unfortunately the fact, that colonial artisans do not 
sufficiently bear in mind the distinction between real 
and nominal wages, but are easily caught by the show 
of an extra few shillings a week, even though the 
purchasing power of each shilling be dimini^ed by 
the change. When looked into, higher wages often 
mean that the labourer, instead of starving upon ten 
shillings a week, is to starve upon twenty. 

As regards the future, contrasted with the tem- 
porary condition of the Australian labourer, there is 
no disguising the fact that mere exclusion of immigra- 
tion will not in the long run avail him. It' might, of 
course, be urged that Wmgmtioiii is, even iu*Amen<q^ 
a small matter by the side of the naturid increase <rf 
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the people, and that to shut out the immigrant is but 
one of many checks to population ; but in Australia 
the natural increase is not so great as in a young 
country might be expected. The men so largely 
outnumber the women in Australia, that even early 
marriages and large families cannot make the birth- 
rate very high, and fertile land being at present still to 
be obtained at first hand, the new agricultural districts 
swallow up the natural increase of the population. 
Still, important as is immigration at this moment, 
ultimately through the influx of women — to which 
the democrats are not opposed — or, more slowly, by 
the efibrt of nature to restore the balance of the sexes, 
the rate of natural increase will become far greater in 
Australia. Ultimately, there can be no doubt, if the 
Australian labourer continues to retain his present 
standard of comfort, prudential checks upon the 
birth of children will be requisite to maintain the 
present ratio of capital to population. 

Owing to the comparatively high prices fixed for 
agricultural land in the three south-eastern colonies of 
Australia, the abundance of unoccupied tracts has not 
hitherto had that influence on wages in Australia 
which it appears to have exercised in America; but 
under the democratic amendments of the existing free 
selection system, wages will probably again rise in the 
colonies, to be once more reduced by immigration, or, 
if the democracy gains the day, more slowly lowered 
by the natural increase of the population. 

In places where comj)etition has reduced the reward 
of* labour to the lowest amount consistent with the 
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efficiency of the work, compulsory restriction of the 
hours of toil must evidently be an unmixed benefit to 
the labourer, until carried to the point at which it de- 
stroys the trade in which he is engaged. In America 
and Australia, however, where the labourer has a 
margin of luxuries which can be cut down, and where 
the manufacturers are still to some extent competing 
with European rivals, restriction of hours puts them 
at a disadvantage with the capitalists of the old world, 
and, reducing their profits, tends also to diminish the 
wage-fund, and ultimately to decrease the wages of 
their men. The colonial action in this matter may, 
nevertheless, like all infringements of general economic 
laws, be justified by proof of the existence of a higher 
necessity for breaking than for adhering to the rule of 
freedom. Our own Factory Acts, we should remember, 
were undoubtedly calculated to diminish the production 
of the country. 

Were the American and Australian handicraftsmen 
to become sufficiently powerful to combine strict Pro- 
tection, or prohibition of foreign intercourse, with 
reduction of hours of toil, they would ultimately drive 
capital out of their countries, and either lower wages, 
or else diminish the population by checking both 
immigration and natural increase. Here, as in the 
consideration of Protection, we come to that bar to all 
discussion, the question, “ What is a nation^s good 1 ” 
It is at least doubtful whether in England we do 
not attach too great importance to the contiuuance 
of nations in the progressive state." Unrestricted 
immigration may destroy the literature, the traditions. 
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the nationality itself of the invaded country, and it is 
a question whether these ideas are not worth preserv- 
ing even at a cost of a few figures in the returns of 
imports, exports, and population. A country in which 
Free Trade principles have been carried to their utmost 
logical development must be cosmopolitan and nation- 
less, and for such a state of things to exist universally 
without danger to civilization the world is not yet 
prepared. 

“ Know-nothingism ” in America, as what is now 
styled native Americanism " was once called — a form 
of the protest against the exaggeration of Free Trade — 
was founded by handicraftsmen, and will in all pro- 
bability find its main support within their ranks 
whenever the time for its inevitable resuscitation shall 
arrive. That there is honest pride of race at the 
bottom of the agitation no one can doubt who knows 
the history of the earlier Know-nothing movement; 
but class interest happens to point the same way as 
does the instinct of the race. The refusal of political 
privileges to immigrants will have some tendency to 
check the flow of immigration ; at all events, it will 
. check the self-assertion of* the immigrants. That 
which does this leaves, too, the control of wages more 
within the hands of actual labourers, and prevents 
the European labourers of the eleventh hour coming 
in to share the heightened wages for which the 
American hands have struck, and suffered misery 
and want. No consistent republican can object to the 
making ten or twenty, years^ residence in the United 
States the condition for citizenship of the land. 
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In the particular case of the Australian colonies, 
they are happily separated from Ireland by seas so 
wide as to have a chance of preserving a distinct 
nationality, such as America can scarcely hope for: 
only 1,500 persons have come to New South Wales, 
unassisted, in the last five years. The burthen 
of proof lies upon those who propose to destroy 
the rising nationality by assisting the importation 
of a mixed multitude of negroes, Chinamen, Hill- 
coolies, Irish, and Germans, in order that the im- 
ports and exports of Victoria and New South Wales 
may be increased, and that there may be a larger 
number of so-called Victorians and New South Welsh 
to live in misery. 

Owing to the fostering of immigration by the aristo- 
cratic government, the population of Queensland had, 
in 1866, quadrupled itself since 1860 ; but, even were 
the other colonies inclined to follow the example of 
their northern sister, they could not do so with success. 
New South Wales and Tasmania might import colonists 
by the thousand, but they would be no sooner landed 
than they would run to Queensland, or sail to the New 
Zealand diggings, just as the Canadian immigrants'^ 
flock into the United States. , 

That phase of the labour question to which I have 
last alluded seems to shape itself into the question, 
“ Shall the labourer always and everywhere be en- 
couraged or permitted to carry his labour to the best 
market ? " The Australians answer that they are willing 
to admit that additional hands i^ji a new country mean 
additional wealth, but that there is but little good m 
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our preaching moral restraint to them if European 
immigration is to be encouraged, Chinese allowed. 
The only effect, they say, that self-control can have 
is that of giving such children as they rear Chinamen 
or Irishmen to struggle against instead of brothers. 
It is hopeless to expect that the Australian workmen 
will retain their present standard of comfort if an 
influx of dark-skinned handicraftsmen is permitted. 

Some ten or even fewer years ago, we free-traders 
of the Western world, first then coming to know some 
little about the kingdoms of the further East, paused a 
moment in our daily toil to lift to the skies our hands 
in lamentation at the blind exclusiveness which we 
were told had for ages past held sway within the 
council-chambers of Pekin. No words were too strong 
for our new-found laughing-stock ; China became for 
us what we are to Parisian journalists — a Bceotia 
redeemed only by a certain eccentricity of folly. This 
vast hive swarming with two hundred million work- 
ing bees was said to find its interest in shutting out 
the world, punishing with death the outgoing and 
incoming of the people. China for the Chinese,'" 
was the common war-cry of the rulers and the ruled ; 
“ Self-contained has Chin/i been, and prospered ; self- 
contained she shall continue," the favourite maxim of 
their teachers. Nothing could be conceived nobler 
than the scorn which mingled with half-doubting 
incredulity and with Pharisaic thanking of heaven 
that we were not as they, when the blindness of these 
outer barbarians of , “ Gog and Magog land ” was 
drawn for us by skilful pens, and served out with all 
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the comments that self-complacency could suggest, 
A conversion in the future was foretold, however ; this 
Chinese infirmity of vision was not to last for ever; 
the day, would come when Studentships in Political 
Economy would be founded in Pekin, and Eicardo 
take the place of Cou-fou-chow in Thibetian schools. 
A conversion has taken place of late, but not that 
hoped for; or, if it be a conversion consistent with 
the truths of Economic Science, it has taken a strange 
shape. The wise men of Canton may be tempted^ 
perhaps, to think that it is we who have learnt the 
wisdom of the sages, and been brought back into the fold 
of the great master. Chinese immigration is heavily 
taxed in California ; taxed to the point of prohibition 
in Victoria ; and forbidden under heavy penalties in 
Louisiana and other ex-rebel States. 

The Chinaman is pushing himself to the fore 
wherever his presence is allowed. We find Chinese 
helmsmen and quartermasters in the service of the 
Messageries and Oriental companies receiving twice 
the wages paid to Indian Lascars. We hear of 
the importation of Chinese labourers into India for 
railway and for drainage works. The Chinaman has 
great vitality. Of the cheap races the Mongol is the 
most pushing, the likeliest to conquer in the fight. 
It would almost seem as though we were wrong in our 
common scales of preference ; far from right in our 
use of the terms -'superior” and "inferior” races. 

A well-taught white man can outreason or can over- 
reach a well-taught Chinaman or negro. •But under 
some climatic conditions, the negro can outwork* the 
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white man ; under almost all conditions, the Chinaman 
can outwork him. Where this is the case, is it not the 
Chinaman or the negro that should be called the better 
man ? Call him what we may, will he not prove his 
superiority by working the Englishman off the soil ? 
In Florida and Mississippi, the black is certainly 
the better man. 

Many Victorians, even those who respect and admire 
the Chinese, are in favour of the imposition of a tax 
upon the yellow immigrants, in order to prevent the 
destruction of the rising Australian nationality. They 
fear that otherwise they will live to see the English 
element swamped in the Asiatic throughout Australia. 
It is not certain that we may not some day have 
to encounter a similar danger in Old England. 

It will be seen from the account thus given of the 
state of the labour question in Australia, that the 
colonial handicraftsmen stand towards those of the 
world in much the same relative position as that held 
by the members of a trade-union towards the other 
workmen of the same trade. The limitation of 
immigration has much the same effects as the limi- 
tation of apprentices in a single trade in England. 
It is easy to say that the .difference between fellow- 
countryman and foreigner is important; that while 
it is an unfairness to all English workmen that 
English hatters should limit apprentices, it is not 
unfair to English hatters that Australian hatters 
should limit their apprentices. For my own part, I 
am inclined to think that, fair or unfair — and we have 
no international moral rule to decide the question — 
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we might at least say to Australia that, while she 
throws upon us the chief expenses of her defence, 
she is hardly in a position to refuse to aid our 
emigrants. 

Day by day, the labour question in its older aspects 
becomes of less and less importance. The relationship 
of master and servant is rapidly dying the death; co- 
operative farming and industrial partnerships must 
supersede it everywhere at no distant date. In these 
systems we shall find the remedy against the decline 
of trade '^th which the English-speaking countries of 
the earth are threatened. 

The existing system of labour is anti-democratic; 
it is at once productive of and founded on the exist- 
ence of an aristocracy of capital and a servitude of 
workmen ; and our English democracies cannot afibrd 
that half their citizens should be dependent labourers. 
If manufactures are to be consistent with democracy, 
they must be carried on in shops in which each man 
shall be at once capitalist and handicraftsman. Such 
institutions are already in existence in Massachusetts, 
in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, and in Sydney ; while at 
Troy, in New York State, there is a great iron-foundry, 
owned from roof to floor by ,the men who work in it. 
It is not enough that the workman should share in 
the profits. The change which, continuing through 
the Middle Ages into the present century, has at last 
everywhere converted the relation of lord and slave 
into that of master and hireling, is already giving 
place to the silent revolution which is steadily substi- 
tuting for this relationship of capital and labour that 
VOL. II. G 
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of a perfect marriage, in which the labourer and the 
capitalist shall be one. 

Under this system there can be no strikes, no petty 
trickery, no jealousy, no waste of time. Each man^s 
individual interest is coincident with that of all. 
Where the labour is that of a brotherhood, the toil 
becomes ennobled. Were industrial partnerships a new 
device, their inventor would need no monument ; his 
would be found in the future history of the race. As 
it is, this latest advance of Western civilization is^ 
but a return to the earliest and noblest form of labour 
the Arabs, the Don Cossacks, the Maori tribes, are all 
co-operative farmers ; it is the mission of the English 
race to apply the ancient principle to manufactures. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WOMAN. 

In one respect, Victoria stands at once sadly behind 
and strangely in advance of other democratic 
countries. Women, or at least some women, vote 
at the Lower House elections, but, on the other 
hand, the legal position of the sex is almost as 
inferior to that of man as it is in England or the 
East. 

At an election held some few years ago, female 
ratepayers voted everywhere throughout Victoria. 
Upon examination, it was found that a new Regis- 
tration Act had directed the rate-books to be used 
as a basis for the preparation of the electoral lists, 
and that women householders had been legally put 
on the register, although the intention of the Legis- 
lature was not expressed, and the question of female 
voting had not been raised during the debates. 
Another instance, this, of the singular way in which 
in truly British countries reforms are brought about 
by accident, and, when once become facts, are 
allowed to stand. There is no more sign of general 
adhesion in Australia than in England to the doctrine 
which asserts that women, as well as men, being 
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interested in good government, should have a voice 
in the selection of that government to which they are 
forced to submit. 

As far as concerns their social position, women are 
as badly off in Australia as in England. Our theory 
of marriage — ^which has been tersely explained thus : 
“ the husband and wife are one, and the husband is 
that one ** — rules as absolutely at the antipodes as it 
does in Yorkshire. I was daily forced to remember 
the men of Kansas and Missouri, and the widely 
different view they take of these matters to that 
of the Australians. As they used to tell me, they 
are impatient of seeing their women ranked with 
‘‘ lunatics and idiots ” in the catalogue of incapacities. 
They are unable to see that women are much better 
represented by their male friends than were the 
Southern blacks by their owners or overseers. They 
believe that the process of election would not be 
more purified by female emancipation than would the 
character of the Parliaments elected. 

The Kansas people often say that if you were told 
that there existed in some ideal country two great 
sections of a race, the members of the one often 
gross, often vicious, often given to loud talking, to 
swearing, to drinking, spitting, chewing ; not infre- 
quently corrupt ; those of the other branch, mild, 
kind, quiet, pure, devout, with none of the. habitual 
vices of the first-named sect^if you were told that 
one of these branches was alone to elect rulers and 
,to govern, you would at once say, “Tell us where 
this happy country is that basks in the rule of such 
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a god-like people.” ‘‘Stop a minute,” says your in- 
formant, “it is the creatures I described first — the 
men — ^who rule ; the others are only women, poor 
silly fools — imperfect men, I assure you ; jiothing 
more.” 

It is somewhat the fashion to say that the so-called 
“extravagancies” of the Kansas folk and other 
American Western men arise from the extraordinary 
position given to their women by the disproportion 
of the sexes. Now, in all the Australian colonies 
the men vastly outnumber the women, yet the dis- 
proportion has none of those results which have been 
attributed to it by some writers on America. In 
New South Wales, the sexes are as 250,000 ta 
200 , 000 , in Victoria 370,000 to 280 , 000 , in New 
Zealand 130,000 to 80 , 000 , in Queensland 60,000 
to 40 , 000 , in Tasmania 50,000 to 40 , 000 , in West 
Australia 14,000 to 8 , 000 , and 90,000 to 80,000 in 
South Australia. In all our Southern colonies together, 
there are a million of men to only three-quarters of 
a million of women ; yet with all this disproportion, 
which far exceeds that in Western America, not only 
have the women failed to acquire any great share of 
power, political or social, but they are content to 
occupy a position not relatively superior to that 
held by them at home. 

The ‘^Sewing Clubs” of the war-time are at the 
bottom of a good deal of the “ woman movement ” 
in America. At the time of greatest need, the ladies 
of the Northern States formed, themselves into asso- 
ciations for the supply of lint, of linen, and of comforts 
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to the army: the women of a district would meet 
together daily in some large room, and sew, and 
chat while they were sewing. 

The British section of the Teutonic race seems 
naturally inclined, through the operation of its old 
interest-begotten prejudices, to rank women where 
Plato placed them in the “ Timseus,” along with horses 
and draught cattle, or to think of them much as he 
did when he said that all the brutes derived their 
origin from man by a series of successive degrada- 
tions, of which the first was from man to woman. 
There is, however, one strong reason why the English 
should, in America, have laid aside their prejudices 
upon this point, retaining them in Australia, where 
the conditions are not the same. Among farming 
peoples, whose women do not work regularly in the 
field, the woman, to whom falls the household 
and superior work, is better off than she is among 
town-dwelling peoples. The Americans are mainly 
a farming, the Australians and British mainly a 
town-dwelling, people. The absence in all sections 
of our race of regular woman labour in the field 
seems to be a remnant of the high estimation in 
which women were held by our German ancestry. 
In Britain we have, until the last few years, been 
steadily retrograding upon this point. 

It is a serious question how far the natural prejudice 
of the English mind against the labour of what we 
call “ inferior races ** will be found to extend to half 
the superior race itself. How will English labourers 
receive the inevitable competition of women in many 
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of their fields ? Woman is at present starved, if she 
works at all, and does not rest content in dependence 
upon some man, by the terrible lowness of wages in 
every employment open to her, and this low rate of 
wages is, itself the direct result of the fewness of 
the occupations which society allows her. Where a 
man can see a hundred crafts in which he may 
engage, a woman will perhaps be permitted to find 
ten. A hundred times as many women as there 
is room for invade each of this small number of 
employments. In the Australian labour-field the 
prospects of women are no better than they are 
in Europe, and during my residence in Melbourne 
the Council of the Associated Trades passed a re- 
solution to the effect that nothing could justify the 
employment of women in any kind of productive 
labour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VICTORIAN PORTS. 

All allowance being made for the great number of 
wide roads for trade, there is still a singular absence 
of traffic in the Melbourne streets. Trade may be said 
to be transacted only upon paper in the city, while 
the tallow, grain, and wool, which form the basis of 
Australian commerce, do not pass through Melbourne, 
but skirt it, and go by railway to WiUiamstown, 
Sandridge, and Geelong. 

Geelong, once expected to rival Melbourne, and 
become the first port of all Australia, I found grass- 
grown and half deserted, with but one vessel lying at 
her wharf. At WiUiamstown, a great fleet of first- 
class ships was moored alongside the pier. When the 
gold-find at Ballarat took place, Geelong rose fast as 
the digging port, but her citizens chose to complete the 
railway line to Melbourne instead of first opening that 
to Ballarat, and so lost all the up-country trade. 
Melbourne, having once obtained the lead, soon 
managed to control the Legislature, and grants were 
made for the Echuca Railroad, which tapped the 
Murray, and brought the trade of Upper Queensland 
and New South Wales down to Melbourne, in the 
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interest of the ports of Williamstown and Sandridge. 
Not content with ruining Geelong, the Melbourne 
men have set themselves to ridicule it. One of their 
stories goes that the Geelong streets bear such a fine 
crop of grass, that a free selector has applied to have 
them surveyed and sold to him, under the 42nd clause 
of the New Land Act. Another story tells how a 
Geelongee lately died, and went to heaven. Peter, 
opening the door to his knock, asked, ‘‘ Where from V* 
‘‘ Geelong.” Where 1 ” said Peter. Geelong.” 
“ There's no such place,” replied the Apostle. In 
Victoria,” cried the colonist. “ Fetch Ham's Austra- 
lian Atlas,” called Peter; and when the map was 
brought and the spot shown to him, he replied, Well, 
I beg your pardon, but I really never had any one 
here from that place before.” 

If Geelong be standing still, which in a colony is 
the same as rapid decline would be with us, the famed 
wheat country around it seems as inexhaustible as it 
ever was. The whole of the Barrabool range, from 
Ceres to Mount Moriac, is one great golden waving 
sheet, save where it is broken by the stunted claret- 
vineyards. Here and thjsre I came upon a group of 
the little daughters of the German vine-dressers, 
tending and trenching the plants, with the round 
eyes, rosy cheeks, and shiny pigtails of their native 
Kudesheim all flourishing beneath the Southern Cross. 

The colonial vines are excellent; better, indeed, 
than the growths of California, which, however, they 
resemble in general character. The wines are ^naturally 
all Burgundies, and colonial imitations of claret, poH, 
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and sherry are detestable, and the hocks but little 
better. The Albury Hermitage is a better wine than 
can be bought in Europe at its price, but in some 
places this wine is sold as Murray Burgundy, while 
the dealers foist horrible stuff upon you under the 
name of Hermitage, Of the wines of New South 
Wales, White Dali wood is a fair Sauterne, and White 
Cawarra a good Chablis, while for sweet wines the 
Chasselas is cheap ; and the Tokay, the Shiraz, and 
the still Muscat are full of flavour. 

North-west of Geelong, upon the summit of the foot 
hills of the dividing range, lies Ballarat, the head- 
quarters of deep quartz mining, and now no longer a 
diggers^ camp, but a graceful city, full of shady 
boulevards and noble buildings, and with a stationary 
population of thirty thousand. My first visit was 
made in the company of the prime ministers of all the 
colonies, who were at Melbourne nominally for a 
conference, but really to enjoy a holiday and the 
Intercolonial Exhibition. With that extraordinary 
generosity in the spending of other peopWs money 
which distinguishes Colonial Cabinets, the Victorian 
Government placed special, trains, horses, carriages, 
and hotels at our disposal, the result of which was 
that, f^ted everywhere, we saw nothing, and I had to 
return to BaUarat in order even to go through the 
mines. 

In visiting Lake Learmouth and Clunes, and the 
mining district on each side of Ballarat, I found 
myself able to discover the date of settlement by the 
udmes of places, as one finds the age of a London 
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suburb by the titles of its terraces. The dates run in 
n. wave across the country. St. Arnaud is a town 
between Ballarat and Castlemaine, and Alma lies near 
to it, while Balaklava Hill is near Ballarat, where also 
are Eaglan and Sebastopol. Inkerman lies close to 
Castlemaine, and Mount Cathcart bears the name of 
the general killed at the Two-gun Battery, while the 
Malakhoff diggings, discovered doubtless towards the 
end of the war, lie to the northward, in the Wimmera. 

Everywhere I found the interior far hotter than the 
coast, but free from the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture that occur in Melbourne twice or thrice a week 
throughout the summer, and are dangerous to children 
and to persons of weak health. After two or three 
days of the hot wind, there comes a night, breathless, 
heavy, still. In the morning the sun rises, once more 
fierce and red. After such a night and dawn, I have 
seen the shade thermometer in the cool verandahs of 
the Melbourne Club standing at 95 ° before ten o’clock, 
when suddenly the sun and sky would change from 
red and brown to gold and blue, and a merry breeze, 
whistling up from the ice-packs of the South Pole and 
across the Antarctic seas; would lower the temperature 
in an hour to 60 ° or 65 °. .After a few days of cold 
and rain, a quiet English morning would be cut in 
half about eleven by a sudden slamming of doors and 
whirling of dust from the north across the town, 
while darkness came upon the streets. Then was 
heard the cry of Shut the windows ; here’s a hot 
wind,” and down would go ev^ry window, barred and 
bolted, while the oldest colonists walked out to enjoy 
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the dry air and healthy heat. The thick walls of the 
clubs and private houses will keep out the heat for 
about three days, but if, as sometimes happens, the 
hot wind lasts longer, then the walls are heated 
through, and the nights are hardly to be borne. Up 
the country, the settlers know nothing of these 
changes. The regular irregularity is peculiar to the 
Melbourne summer. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TASMANIA. 

After tbe parching heat of Australia, a visit to 
Tasmania was a grateful change. Steaming along 
Port Dalrjinple and up the Tamar in the soft sun- 
light of an English afternoon, we were able to look 
upwards, and enjoy the charming views of wood and 
river, instead of having to stand with downcast head, 
as in the blaze of the Victorian sun. 

The beauty of the Tamar is of a quiet kind: its 
scenery like that of the non-Alpine districts of the 
west coast of New Zealand, but softer and more 
smiling than is that of even the least rude portions of 
those islands. To one fresh from the baked Australian 
plains, there is likeness between any green and humid 
land and the last unparched country that he may 
have seen. Still, New Zealand cannot show fresher 
cheeks nor homes more cosy than those of the Tamar 
valley. Somersetshire cannot surpass the orchards of 
Tasmania, nor Devon match its flowers* 

The natural resemblancfe of Maria Van Diemen's 
Land (as Tasman called it after his betrothed) to 
England seems to have struct the early settlers. In 
sailing up the Tamar, we had on one bank the county 
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of Dorset, with its villages touchingly named after thoso 
at home, according to their situations, from its Lul- 
worth Cove, Corfe Castle, and St. Alban’s Head, round 
to Abbotsbury, and, on our right hand, Devon, with 
its Sid mouth, Exeter, and Torquay. 

Hurrying through Launceston — a pretty little town, 
of which the banks and post-office are models of 
simple architecture — I passed at once across the island 
southwards to Hobarton, the capital. The scenery on 
the great convict road is not impressive. The Tas- 
manian mountains — detached and rugged masses of 
basaltic rock, from four to five thousand feet in 
height — are wanting in grandeur when seen from a 
distance, with a foreground of fiat corn-land. It 
is disheartening, too, in an English colony, to see 
half the houses shut up and deserted, and acre upon 
acre of old wheat-land abandoned to mimosa scrub* 
The people in these older portions of the island have 
worked their lands to death, and even guano seems 
but to galvanize them into a momentary life. Since 
leaving Virginia, I had seen no such melancholy 
sight. 

Nature is bountiful enough: in the world there is 
not a fairer climate ; the gum-trees grow to 350 feet,, 
attesting the richness of the soil ; and the giant tree- 
ferns are never injured by heat, as in Australia, nor 
by cold, as in New Zealand. All the fruits of Europe 
are in season at the same time, and the Christmas 
dessert at Hobarton often consists of five-and-twenty 
distinct fresh fruits. Even more than Britain, Tas- 
mania may be said to present in a small area an 
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epitome of the globe : mountain and plain, forest and 
rolling prairie-land, rivers and grand capes, and the 
noblest harbour in the world, all are contained in a 
country the size of Ireland. It is unhappily not only 
in this sense that Tasmania is the Ireland of the 
South. 

Beautiful as is the view of Hobarton from Mount 
Wellington, — the spurs in the foreground clothed 
with a crimson carpet by a heath-like plant ; the city 
nestled under the basaltic columns of the crags, — even 
here it is difficult to avoid a certain gloom when the 
eye, sweeping over the vast expanse of Storm Bay 
and D’Entrecasteaux Sound, discovers only three groat 
ships in a harbour fitted to contain the navies of the 
world. 

The scene first of the horrible deeds of early convict 
days at Macquarie Harbour and Port Arthur, and 
later of the still more frightful massacres of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the isle. Van Diemen’s Land 
has never been a name of happy omen, and now the 
island, in changing its title, seems not to have escaped 
from the former blight. The poetry of the English 
village names met with throughout Tasmania vanishes 
before the recollection of the circumstances under 
which the harsher native terms came to be sup- 
planted. Fifty years ago, our colonists found in 
Tasmania a powerful and numerous though degraded 
native race. At this moment, three old women and a 
lad who dwell on Gun-carriage Kock, in Bass’s Straits, 
are all who remain of the aboriginal population of the 
island. 
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We live in an age of mild humanity, we are often 
told ; but, whatever the polish of manner and of minds 
in the old country, in outlying portions of the empire 
there is no lack of the old savagery of our race. 
Battues of the natives were conducted by the military 
in Tasmania not more than twenty years ago, and are 
not unknown even now among the Queensland settlers. 
Let it not be thought that Englishmen go out to 
murder natives unprovoked ; they have that provo- 
cation for which even the Spaniards in Mexico used 
to wait, and which the Brazilians wait for now — the 
provocation of robberies committed in the neighbour- 
hood by natives unknown. It is not that there is no 
offence to punish, it is that the punishment is indis- 
criminate, that even when it falls upon the guilty it 
visits men who know no better. Where one wretched 
untaught native pilfers from a sheep-station, on the 
Queensland Downs, a dozen will be shot by the settlers 
“as an example/’ and the remainder of the tribe 
brought back to the district to be fed and kept, 
until whiskey, rum, and other devils’ missionaries 
have done their work. 

Nothing will persuade the rougher class of Queens- 
land settlers that the ‘‘black-fellow” and his “jin” 
are human. They tell you freely that they look upon 
the native Autoalian as an ingenious kind of monkey, 
and that it is not for us to talk too much of the 
treatment of the ‘‘jins,” or native women, while the 
“wrens” of the Curragh exist among ourselves. No 
great distance appears to separate us from the days 
When the Spaniards in the West Indies used to brand 
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on the face and arms all the natives they could catch, 
and gamble them away for wine. 

Though not more than three or four million acres 
out of seventeen million acres of land in Tasmania 
hcive as yet been alienated by the Crown, the popu- 
lation has increased only by 15,000 in the last ten 
vears. Such is the indolence of the settlers, that vast 
tracts of land in the central plain, once fertile under 
irrigation, have been allowed to fall back into a desert 
state from sheer neglect of the dams and conduits. 
Though iron and coal are abundant, they are seldom 
if ever worked, and one house in every thirty-two in 
the whole island is licensed for the sale of spirits, of 
which the annual consumption exceeds five gallons 
a head for every man, woman, and child in the 
population. Tasmania reached her maximum of 
revenue in 1858i and her maximum of trade in 
1853. 

The curse of the country is the indolence of its 
lotus-eating population, who, like all dwellers in cli- 
mates cool but winterlessi are content to dream away 
their lives in drowsiness to which the habits of a 
hotter but less equable clime — Queensland, for example 
— are energy itself. In addition, however, to this 
natural cause of decline. Van Diemen^s Land is not 
yet free from aU traces of the convict blood, nor from 
the evil effects of reliance on forced labour. It is, 
indeed, but a few years since the island was one great 
gaol, and in 1853 there were still 20,000 actual 
convicts in the country. The old* free settlers will tell 
you that the deadly shade of slave labour has not 
VOL. II. H 
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bliglited Jamaica more thoroughly than that of convict 
labour has Van Diemen’s Land. 

Seventy miles north-west of Hobarton is a sheet of 
water called Macquarie Harbour, the deeds wrought 
upon the shores of which are not to be forgotten in a 
decade. In 1823, there were 228 prisoners at Mac- 
quarie Harbour, to whom, in the year, 229 floggings 
and 9,925 lashes were ordered, 9,100 lashes being 
actually inflicted. The cat was, by order of the 
-authorities, soaked in salt water and dried in the sun 
before being used. There was at Macquarie Harbour 
one convict overseer who took a delight in seeing his 
companions punished. A day seldom passed without 
five or six being flogged on his reports. The convicts 
were at his mercy. In a space of five years, during 
which the prisoners at Macquarie Harbour averaged 
250 in number, there were 835 floggings and 32,723 
lashes administered. In the same five years, 112 
convicts absconded from this settlement, of whom ten 
were killed and eaten by their companions, seventy- 
five perished in the bush with or without cannibalism, 
two were captured with portions of human fiesh in 
their possession, and died in hospital, two were shot, 
sixteen were hanged for murder and cannibalism, and 
seven are reported to have made good their escape, 
though this is by no means certain. 

It has been stated by a Catholic missionary bishop 
in his evidence before a Koyal Commission, that when, 
after a mutiny at one of the stations, he read out 
to his men the names of thirty-one condemned* to 
death, they with one accord fell upon their knees, and 
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solemnly thanked God that they were to be delivered 
from that horrible place. Men were known to commit 
murder that they might be sent away for trial, 
preferring death to Macquarie Harbour. 

The escapes were often made with the deliberate 
expectation of death, the men perfectly knowing 
that they would have to draw lots for which should 
be killed and eaten. Nothing has ever been sworn 
to in the history of the world which, for revolting 
atrocity, can compare with the conduct of the Pierce- 
Greenhill party during their attempted escape. The 
testimony of Pierce is a revelation of the depths of 
degradation to which man can descend. The most 
fearful thought, when we hear of these Tasmanian 
horrors, is that probably many of those subjected to 
them were originally guiltless. If only one in a 
thousand was an innocent man, four human beings 
were consigned each year to hell on earth. We 
think, too, that the age of transportation for mere 
political offences has long gone by, yet it is but 
eleven or twelve years since Mr. Frost received his 
pardon, after serving dor sixteen years amid the 
horrors of Port Arthur. 

Tasmania has never beeli able to rid herself of 
the convict population in any great degree, for the 
free colonies have always kept a jealous watch upon 
her emigrants. Even afc the time of the great gold- 
rush to Victoria, almost every “Tasmanian bolter'^ 
and many a suspected but innocent man was seized 
upon his landing, and thrown into^ Pentridge Gaol, 
to toil within its twenty-foot walls till death should 
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come to his relief. Even now, men of wealth and 
station in Victoria are sometimes discovered to have 
been ‘‘bolters” in the digging times, and are at the 
mercy of their neighbours and the police, unless 
the Governor can be wheedled into granting pardons 
for their former deeds. A wealthy Victorian was 
arrested as a “Tasmanian bolter” while I was in 
the colony. 

The passport system is still in force in the free 
colonics with regard to passengers arriving from 
penal settlements, and there is a penalty of 100^. 
inflicted upon caj)tains of ships bringing convicts 
into Melbourne. The conditional pardons granted 
to prisoners in West Australia and in Tasmania 
generally contain words permitting the convict to 
visit any portion of the world except the British 
isles, but the clause is a mere dead letter, for none 
of our free colonies will receive even our pardoned 
convicts. 

It is hard to quarrel with the course the colonies 
have taken in this matter, for to them the transporta- 
tion system appears in the light of moral vitriol- 
throwing ; still, there is a wide distinction to be 
drawn between the action of the New South Welsh 
and that of the New Yorkers, when they declared 
to a British Government of the last century, that 
nothing should induce them to accept the labour 
of “ white English slaves : ” the Sydney people have 
enjoyed the advantages of the system they now 
blame. Even the Victorians and South Australians, 
who have never had convicts in their land, can be 
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met by argument. The Australian colonies, it might 
be urged, were planted for the sole purpose of 
affording a suitable soil for the reception of British 
criminals : in face of this fact, the remonstrances of 
the free colonists read somewhat oddly, for it would 
seem as though men who quitted, with open eyes, 
Great Britain to make their home in the spots which 
their Government had chosen as its giant prisons 
have little right to pretend to rouse themselves on 
a sudden, and cry out that England is pouring the 
scum of her soil on to a free land, and that they 
must rise and defend themselves against the grievous 
wrong. Weigliing, however, calmly, the good and evil, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that the Victorians 
have much reason to object to a system which sends 
to another country a man who is too bad for his 
own, just as Jersey rogues are transported to South- 
ampton. The Victorian proposition of selecting the 
most ruffianly of the colonial expirees, and shipping 
them to England in exchange for the convicts that 
we might send to Australia, was but a plagiarism 
on the conduct of the Virginians in a similar case, 
who quietly began to freight a ship with snakes. 

The only cure for Tasm&,nia, unless one is to be 
found in the mere lapse of years, lies in annexation to 
Victoria; a measure strongly wished for by a con- 
siderable, party in each of the colonies concerned. No 
two countries in the world are more, manifestly 
destined by nature to be complementary to each other. 

Owing to the small size of 1}he country, and the 
great moral infiuence of the landed, gentry, Tasmanian 
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politics are singularly peaceful. For the Lower House 
elections, the suffrage rests upon a household, not a 
manhood basis, as in Victoria and New South Wales ; 
and for the Upper House it is placed at 500?. in any 
property, or 50Z. a year in freehold land. Tasmanian 
society is cast in a more aristocratic shape than is that 
of Queensland, with this exception the most oligarchical 
of all our colonies ; but even here, as in the other 
colonies and the United States, the ballot is supported 
by the Conservatives. Unlike what generally happens 
in America, the vote in the great majority of cases is 
here kept secret, bribery is unknown, and, the public 
nomination” of candidates having been abolished, 
elections pass off in perfect quiet. In the course of a 
dozen conversations in Tasmania, I met with one man 
who attacked the ballot. He was the first person, 
aristocrat or democrat, conservative or liberal, male or 
female, silly or wise, by whom I had found the ballot 
opposed since I left England. 

The method in which the ballot is conducted is 
simple enough. The returning officer sits in an outer 
room, beyond which is an inner chamber with only 
one door, but with a desk. The voter gives his name 
to the returning officer, ‘and receives a white ticket 
bearing his number on the register. On the ticket 
the names of the candidates are printed alphabetically, 
and the voter, taking the paper into the other room, 
makes a cross opposite to the name of each candidate 
for whom he votes, and then brings the paper folded 
to the returning officer, who puts it in the box. In 
New South Wales and Victoria, he runs his pen 
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tlirougli all the names excepting those for which he 
intends to vote, and himself deposits the ticket in the 
box, the returning officer watching him, to see that he 
does not carry out his ticket to show it to his bribers, 
and then send it in again by a man on his own side. 
One scrutineer for each candidate watches the opening 
of the box. In New South Wales, the voting papers, 
after having been sealed up, are kept for five years, in 
order to allow of the verification of the number of 
votes said to have been cast; but in Tasmania they 
are destroyed immediately after the declaration of 
the poll. 

Escaping from the capital and its Lilliputian politics, 
I sailed up the Derwent to New Norfolk. The river 
reminds the traveller sometimes of the Meuse, but 
oftener of the Dart, and unites the beauties of both 
streams. The scenery is exquisitely set in a frame- 
work of hops; for not only are all the flats covered 
with luxuriant bines, but the hills between which you 
survey the views have also each its “garden,” the 
bines being trained upon a wire trellis. 

A lovely ride was that from New Norfolk to the 

I 

Panshanger salmon -ponds, where the acclimatization 
of the English fish has lately been attempted. The 
track, now cut along the river cliff, now lost in the 
mimosa scrub, offers a succession of prospects, each 
more charming than the one before it ; and that from 
the ponds themselves is a repetition of the view along 
the vale of the Towy, from Steele^s house near Caer- 
marthen. Trout of a foot long, and salmon of an 
inch, rewarded us (in the spirit) for our ride, but we 
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were called on to express our belief in the statement, 
that salmon ‘^returned from the sea^' have lately 

been seen in the river. Father , the Catholic 

parish priest, ‘‘ that saw ^em,” is the hero of the day, 
and his past experiences upon the Shannon are quoted 
as testimonies to his infallibility in fish questions. 
My hosts of New Norfolk had their fears lest the 
reverend gentleman should be lynched, if it were 
finally proved that he had been mistaken. 

The salmon naadness will at least have two results : 
the catalogue of indigenous birds will be reduced to a 
blank sheet, for every wretched Tasmanian bird that 
never saw a salmon egg in all its life is shot down and 
nailed to a post for fear it should eat the ova ; and the 
British wasp 'will be acclimatized in the southern 
hemisphere. One is known to have arrived in the 
last box of Qva, and to have survived with apparent 
cheerfulness his IQO days in ice. Happy fellow, to 
cross the line in so cool a fashion ! 

The chief drawbacks to Tasmanian picnics and excur- 
sions are the snakes, which are as numerous through- 
out the island as they are round Sydney, One of the 
convicts in a letter home once wrote : “ Parrots is as 
thick as crows, and snakes is very bad, fourteen to 
sixteen feet long but in sober truth the snakes are 
chiefly small. 

The wonderful snake stories ” that in the colonial 
papers take the place of the English “triple birth'' 
and “ gigantic gooseberry " are all written in vacation 
time by the students at Melbourne University, but a 

c 

true one that I heard in Hobarton is too good to 
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be lost. The Chief Justice of the island, who, in, his 
leisure time, is an amateur naturalist, and collects speci- 
mens for European collections in his walks, told me 
that it was his practice, after killing a snake, to carry 
it into Hobarton tied to a stick by a double lashing. 
A few days before my visit, on entering his hall, where 
an hour before he had hung his stick with a rare snake 
in readiness for the Government naturalist, he found to 
his horror that the viper had been only scotched, and 
that he had made use of his regained life to free him- 
self from the string which confined his head and neck. 
He was still tied by the tail, so he was swinging to 
and fro, or squirming around,^^ as some Americans 
would say, with open mouth and protruded tongue. 
When lassoing with a piece of twine had been tried in 
vain, my friend fetched a gun, and succeeded in killing 
the snake and nauch damaging the stone-work of his 
vestibule. 

After a week^s sojourn in the neighbourhood of 
Hobarton, I again crossed the island, but this time by 
a night of piercing moonlight such as can be witnessed 
only in the dry air of the far south. High in the 
heavens, and opposite the*moon, was the solemn con- 
stellation of the Southern Cross, sharply relieved upon 
the pitchy background of the Magellanic clouds, while 
the weird-tinted stars which vary the night-sky of the 
southern hemisphere stood out firom the blue firma- 
ment elsewhere. The next day I was again in Mel- 
bourne. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONFEDERATION. 

Melbourne is unusually gay, for at a shapely palace in 
the centre of the city the second great Intercolonial 
Exhibition is being held, and, as its last days are draw- 
ing to their close, fifty thousand people — a great num- 
ber for the colonies — visit the building every week. 
There are exhibitors from each of our seven southern 
colonies, and from French New Caledonia, Nether- 
landish India, and the Mauritius. It is strange to 
remember now that in the colonization both of New 
Zealand and of Australia, we were the successful rivals 
' of the French only after having been behind them in 
awakening to the advisability of an occupation of those 
countries. In the case of New Zealand, the French 
fleet was anticipated three Several times by the fore- 
thought and decision of our naval oflScers on the station 
and in the case of Australia, the whole south coast was 
actually named ** La Terre Napoleon,” and surveyed 
for colonization by Captain Baudin in 1800 . New 
Caledonia, on the other hand, was named and occupied 
by ourselves, and afterwards abandoned to the French. 

Jhe present remarkable exhibition of the products 
of the Australias, coming just at the time when the 
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border customs between Victoria and New South 
Wales have been abolished by agreement, and when 
all seems to point to the formation of a customs union 
between the colonies, leads men to look still further 
forward, and to expect confederation. It is worthy of 
notice at this conjuncture that the Australian Protec- 
tionists, as a rule, refuse to be protected against their 
immediate neighbours, just as those of America protect 
the manufactures of the Union rather than of single 
states. They tell us that they can point, with regard 
to Europe, to pauper labour, but that they have no 
case as against the sister colonies ; they wish, they 
say, to obtain a wide market for the sale of the 
produce of each colony; the nationality they would 
create is to be Australian, not provincial. 

Abeady there is postal union, and a partial customs 
union, and confederation itself, however distant in 
fact, has been very lately brought about in the spbit 
by the efforts of the London press, one well-known 
paper having three times in a single article called 
the Governor of New South Wales by the sounding 
title of ‘‘ Governor-General of the Australasian 
colonies,’^ to which he ha^, of course, not the faintest 
claim. 

There are many difficulties in the way of con- 
federation. The leading merchants and squatters of 
Victoria are in favour of it; but not so those of the 
poorer or less populous colonies, where there is much 
fear of being swamped. The costliness of the federal 
government of New Zealand is a* warning against over 
hasty confederation. Victoria, too, would probably 
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insist upon the exclusion of West Australia, on account 
of her convict population. The continental theory is 
undreamt of by Australians, owing to their having 
always been inhabitants of comparatively small states, 
and not, like dwellers in the organized territories of 
America, potentially citizens of a vast and homoge- 
neous empire. 

The choice of capital will, here as in Canada, be a 
matter of peculiar difficulty. It is to be hoped by all 
lovers of freedom that some hitherto unknown village 
will be selected. There is in all great cities a strong 
tendency to Imperialism. Bad pavement, much noise, 
narrow lanes, blockaded streets, all these things are ill 
dealt with by free government, we are told. English- 
men who have been in Paris, Americans who know St. 
Petersburg, forgetting that without the Emperor the 
Pr^fet is impossible, cry out that London, that New 
York, in their turn need a Haussmann. In this ten- 
dency lies a terrible danger to free States — a danger 
avoided, however, or greatly lessened, by the seat of 
the Legislature being placed, as in Canada and the 
United States, far away from the great cities. Were 
Melbourne to become the seat of government, nothing 
could prevent the distant colonies from increasing the 
already gigantic power of that city by choosing her 
merchants as their representatives. 

The bearing of confederation upon Imperial interests 
is a more simple matter. Although union will tend 
to the earlier independence of the colonies, yet, if 
federated, they are more likely to be a valuable ally 
than they could be if remaining so many separate 
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countries. They would also be a stronger enemy; 
but distance will make all their wars naval, and a 
strong fleet would be more valuable to us as a friend 
than dangerous as an enemy, unless in the case of a 
coalition against us, in which it would probably not 
be the interest of Australia to join. 

From the colonial point of view, federation would 
tend to secure to the Australians better general and 
local government than they possess at present. It is 
absurd to expect that colonial governors should be 
upon good terms with their charges when we shift 
men every four years — say from Demerara to New 
South Wales, or from Jamaica to Victoria. The un- 
happy governor loses half a year in moving to his 
post, and a couple of years in coming to understand 
the circumstances of his new province, and then settles 
down to be successful in the ruling of educated whites 
under democratic institutions only if he can entirely 
throw aside the whole of his experience, derived as it 
will probably have been from the despotic sway over 
blacks. We never can have a set of colonial governors 
fit for Australia until the Australian governments are 
made a distinct service, and entirely separated from 
those of the West Indies, of Africa, and Hong Kong. 

Besides improving the government, confederation 
would lend to every colonist the dignity derived from 
citizenship of a great country — a point the importance 
of which will not be contested by any one who has 
been in America since the war. 

It is not easy to resist the •conclusion that con- 
federation is in every way desirable. If it leads to 
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independence, we must say to the Australians what 
Houmai ta Whiti said in his great speech to the 
progenitors of the Maori race when they were quitting 
Hawaiki : Depart, and dwell in peace ; let there be 
no quarrelling amongst you, but build up a great 
people/' 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

ADELAIDE. 

The capital of South Australia is reputed the hottest 
of all the cities that are chiefly inhabited by the 
English race, and as I neared it through the Back- 
stairs Passage into the Gulf of St. Vincent, past 
Kangaroo Island, and still more when I landed at 
Glenelg, I came to the conclusion that its reputation 
was deserved. The extreme heat which characterizes 
South Australia is to some extent a consequence of its 
lying as far north as New South AVales and Queens- 
land, and so far inland as to escape the breeze by 
which their coasts are visited; for although by ** South 
Australia” we should, in the southern hemisphere, 
naturally understand that portion of Australia which 
was furthest from the tropics, yet it is a curious fact 
that the whole colony of Victoria is to the south of 
Adelaide, and that nearly all the northernmost points 
of the continent now lie mthin the country misnamed 
“ South Australia.” 

The immense northern territory, being supposed 
to be valueless, has generously been handed over to* 
South Australia, which thus becomes the widest of 
all British colonies, and nearly as large as Englfsh 
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Hindostan. If the present great expenditure succeeds 
in causing the discovery of any good land at the 
north, it will of course at once be made a separate 
colony. The only important result that seems likely 
to follow from this annexation of the northern terri- 
tory to South Australia is that schoolboys^ geography 
will suffer ; one would expect, indeed, that a total 
destruction of all principle in the next generation 
will be the inevitable result of so rude a blow to 
confidence in books and masters as the assurance from 
a teacher^s lips that the two most remote countries 
of Australia are united under one colonial govern- 
ment, and that the northernmost points of the whole 
continent are situated in South Australia. Boys will 
probably conclude that, across the line> south becomes 
north and north south, and that in Australia the sun 
rises in the west. 

Instead of gold, wheat, sheep, as in Victoria, the 
staples here are wheat, sheep, copper ; and my intro- 
duction to South Australia was characteristic of the 
colony, for I found in Port Adelaide, where I first set 
foot, not only every store fiUed to overflowing, but 
piles of wheat-sacks in thd roadways, and lines of 
wheat-cars on the sidings of railways, without even a 
tarpaulin to cover the grain. 

Of all the mysteries of commerce, those that concern 
the wheat and flour trade are, perhaps, the strangest 
to the uninitiated. Breadstuffs are stiU sent froi^i 
California and Chili to Victoria, yet from Adelaide, 
close at hand, wheat ‘is being sent to England and 
flour to New York I 
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There can be no doubt but that ultimately Victoria 
and Tasmania will at least succeed in feeding them- 
selves. It is probable that neither New Zealand nor 
Queensland will find it to their interest to do the like. 
Wool-growing in the former and cotton and wool in 
the latter will continue to pay better than wheat in 
the greater portion of their lands. Their granary, 
and that possibly of the city of Sydney itself, will 
be found in South Australia, especially if land capable 
of carrying wheat be discovered to the westward of 
the settlements about Adelaide. That the Anstralias, 
Chili, California, Oregon, and other Pacific States can 
ever export largely of wheat to Europe is more than 
doubtful. If manufactures spring up on this side the 
world, these countries, whatever their fertility, will 
have at least enough to do to feed themselves. 

As I entered the streets of the “ farinaceous village,” 
as Adelaide is called by conceited Victorians, I was 
struck with the amount of character they exhibit both 
in the way of buildings, of faces, and of dress. The 
South Australians have far more idea of adapting 
their houses and clothes to their climate than have 
the people of the other colonies, and their faces adapt 
themselves. The verandahs to the shops are suffi- 
ciently close to form a perfect piazza; the people 
rise early, and water the side-walk in front of their 
houses; and you never meet a man who does not 
make some sacrifice to the heat, in the shape of 
puggree, silk coat, or sun-helmet ; but the women are 
nearly as unwise here as in the other colonies, and 
persist in going about in shawls and coloured dressea 
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Might they but see a few of the Eichmond or Balti- 
more ladies in their pure white muslin frocks, and 
die of envy, for the dress most suited to a hot 
dry climate is also the most beautiful under its 
bright sun. 

The German element is strong in South Australia, 
and there are whole villages in the wheat-country 
where English is never spoken ; but here, as in 
America, there has been no mingling of the races, 
and the whole divergence from the British types is 
traceable to climatic influences, and especially dry 
heat. The men born here are thin, and fine-featured, 
somewhat like the Pitcairn Islanders, while the women 
are all alike — small, pretty, and bright, but with a 
burnt-up look. The haggard eye might, perhaps, be 
ascribed to the dreaded presence of my old friend 
of the Eocky Mountains, the brulot sand-fly. The 
inhabitants of aU hot dry countries speak from the 
head, and not the chest, and the English in Australia 
.are acquiring this habit; you seldom find a “corn- 
stalk*' who speaks well from the chest. 

The air is crisp and hot — crisper and hotter even 
than that of Melbourne. ‘The shaded thermometer 
upon the Victorian coast seldom reaches 110®, but 
in the town of Adelaide, 117° has been recorded by 
the Government astronomer. Such is the figure of 
the Australian continent, that Adelaide, although a 
seaport town, lies, as it were, inland. Catching 
the heated gales from three of the cardinal points, 
Adelaide has a summer six months long, and is 
exposed to a fearful continuance of hot winds ; never- 
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theless, 105® at Adelaide is easier borne than 95® in 
the shade at Sydney. 

Nothing can be prettier than the outskirts of the 
capital. In laying out Adelaide, its founders have 
reserved a park about a quarter of a mile in width 
all round the city. This gives a charming drive nine 
miles long, outside which again are the olive-yards 
and villas of the citizens. Hedges of the yellow 
cactus, or of the graceful Kangaroo Island acacia, 
bound the gardens, and the pomegranate, magnolia, 
fig, and aloe grow upon every lawn. Five miles to 
the eastward are the cool wooded hills of the Mount 
Lofty Eange, on the tops of which are grown the 
English fruits for which the plains afford no shade 
or moisture. 

Crossing the Adelaide plains, for fifty miles by 
railway, to Kapunda, I beheld one great wheat-field 
without a break. The country was finer than any 
stretch of equal extent in California or Victoria, and 
looked as though the crops were “ standing ” — ^which 
in one sense they were, though the grain was long 
since ‘‘in.” The fact is that they use the Eidley 
machines, by which th^ ears are thrashed out 
without any cutting of the straw, which continues 
to stand, and is finally ploughed in at the farmer's 
leisure, except in the neighbourhood of Adelaide. 
There would be a golden age of partridge-shooting 
ifL Old England did the climate and the price of 
straw allow of the adoption of the Eidley reaper. 
Under this system. South Australia grows on the 
average six times as much wheat as she can user, 
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whereas, if reaping had to be paid for, she could 
only grow from one and a half times to twice as 
much as would meet the home demand. 

In this country, as in America, ‘‘bad farming” is 
found to pay, for with cheap land, the Eidley reaper, 
and good markets, light crops without labour, except 
the peasant-proprietor^s own toil, pay well when 
heavy crops obtained by the use of hired labour 
would not reimburse the capitalist. The amount of 
land under cultivation has been trebled in the last 
seven years, and half a million acres are now under 
wheat. South Australia has this year produced seven 
times as much grain as she can consume, and twelve 
acres are under wheat for every adult male of the 
population of the colony. 

A committee has been lately sitting in New South 
Wales “to consider the state of the colony.” To 
judge from the evidence taken before it, the members 
seemed to have conceived that their task was to 
inquire why South Australia prospered above New 
South Wales. Frugality of the people, especially 
of the Germans, and fertility of the soil were the 
reasons which they gave .for the result, but it is 
impossible not to see that the success of South 
Australia is but another instance of the triumph 
of small proprietors, of whom there are now some 
seven or eight thousand in the colony, and who 
were brought here by the adoption of the Wakefield 
land system. 

In the early days .of the colony, land was sold at a 
*good price in 130-acre sections, with one acre of town- 
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land to each agricultural section. Now, under rules 
made at home, but confirmed after the introduction 
of self-government, land is sold by auction, with a 
reserved price of IZ. an acre, but when once a block 
has passed the hammer, it can for ever be taken up 
at IL the acre without further competition. The 
Land Fund is kept separate from the other revenue, 
and a few permanent charges, such as that for the 
aborigines, being paid out of it, the remainder is 
divided into three portions, of which two are destined 
for public works, and one for immigration, 

There is a marvellous contrast to be drawn between 
the success which has attended the Wakefield system 
in South Australia and the total failure, in the 
neighbouring colony of West Australia, of the old 
system, under which, vast tracts of land being 
alienated for small prices to the Crown, there re- 
mains no fund for introducing that abundant supply 
of labour without which the land is useless. 

Adelaide is so distant from Europe that no im- 
migrants come of then^elves, and, in the assisted 
importation of both men and women, the relative 
proportions of English, S<3btch, and Irish that exist 
at home are carefully preserved, by which simple 
precaution the colony is saved from an organic 
change of type, such as that which threatens all 
America, although it would, of course, be idle to 
deny that the restriction is aimed against the Irish. 

The greatest difficulty of young countries lies in 
the want of women : not only fe thia a ba^ to the^ 
natural increase of population ; it is a deficiency 
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preventive of permanency, destructive of religion : 
where woman is not there can be no home, no 
country. 

How to obtain a supply of marriageable girls is a 
question which Canada, Tasmania, South Australia, 
and New South Wales, have each in their turn at- 
tempted to solve by the artificial introduction of Irish 
workhouse girls. The difficulty apparently got rid of, 
we begin to find that it is not so much as fairly 
seen; we have yet to look it "squarely” in the face. 
The point of the matter is that we should find not 
girls, but honest girls, — not women merely, but 
women fit to bear families in a free State. 

One of the colonial superintendents, writing of a 
lately-received batch of Irish workhouse girls, has 
said that, if these are the “well-conducted girls, he 
should be curious to see a few of the evil-disposed.” 
While in South Australia, I read the details of the 
landing of a similar party of women, from Limerick 
workhouse, one Sunday afternoon at Point Levi, the 
Lambeth of Quebec. Although supplied by the city 
authorities with meat and drink, and ordered to 
leave for Montreal at early morning, nothing could 
be more abominable than their conduct in the 
meanwhile. They sold baggage, bonnets, combs, 
cloaks, and scarves, keeping on nothing but their 
crinolines and senseless finery. With the pence they 
thus collected they bought com-whiskey, and in a few 
hours were yelling, fighting, swearing, wallowing in 
beastly drunkenness*; and by the time the authorities 
came down to pack them off by train, they were 
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as fiends, mad with rum and whiskey. At five in 
the morning, they reached the Catholic Home at 
Montreal, where the pious nuns were shocked and 
horrified at their grossness of conduct and lewd 
speech; nothing should force them, they declared, 
^ver again to take into their peaceable asylum the 
Irish workhouse girls. This was no exceptional case : 
the reports from South Australia, from. Tasmania, 
oan show as bad ; and in Canada such conduct on 
the part of the freshly-landed girls is common. A 
Tasmanian magistrate has stated in evidence before 
a Parliamentary Committee that once when his wife 
was in ill health he went to one of the immigration 
offices, and applied for a decent woman to attend on 
^ sick lady. The woman was sent down, and found 
next day in her room lying on the bed in a state 
best pictured in her own words : Here I am with 
my yard of clay, blowing a cloud, you say/* 

It is evident that a batch of thoroughly bad girls 
cost a colony from first to la&t, in the way of prisons, 
hospitals, and public morals, ten times as much as 
would the free passages across the seas of an equal 
number of worthy Irish women, free from the work- 
house taint. Of one of these gangs which landed in 
<3iiebec not many years ago, it has been asserted by 
the immigration superintendents that the traces are 
visible to this day, for wherever the women went, 
sin, and shame, and death were in their track," The 
Irish unions have no desire in the matter beyond that 
of getting rid of their most abandoned girls ; their 
interests and those of the colonies they supply are 
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diametrically opposed. No inspection, no agreements, 
no supervision can be effective in the face of facts like 
these. The class that the unions can afford to send, 
Canada and Tasmania cannot afford to keep. Women 
are sent out with babies in their arms ; no one will 
take them into service because the children are in the 
way, and in a few weeks they fall chargeable on one of 
the colonial benevolent societies, to be kept till the 
children grow up or the mothers die. Even when the 
girls are not so wholly vicious as to be useless in 
service, they are utterly ignorant of everything they 
ought to know. Of neither domestic nor farm-work 
have they a grain of knowledge. Of thirteen who 
were lately sent to an up-country town, but one knew 
how to cook, or wash, or milk, or iron, while three of 
them had agreed to refuse employment unless they 
were engaged to serve together. The agents are at 
their wits^ ends ; either the gills are so notoriously 
infamous in their ways of life that no one will hire 
them, or else they are so extravagant in their new- 
found ‘‘ independence” that they on their side will not 
be hired. Meanwhile the Irish authorities lay every 
evil upon the long sea vo3cage. They say that they 
select the best of girls, but that a few days at sea 
suffice to demoralize them. 

The colonies could not do better than combine for 
the establishment of a new and more efficient emigra- 
tion agency in Ireland. To avoid the evil, by as far 
as possible refusing to meet it face to face. South 
Australia has put restrictions on her Irish immi- 
^ation ; for there as in America it is found that the 
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Scotch and Germans are the best of immigrants. 
The Scotch are not more successful in Adelaide than 
everywhere in the known world. Half the most 
prominent among the statesmen of the Canadian 
Confederation, of Victoria, and of Queensland, are bom 
Scots, and all the great merchants of India are of the 
same nation. Whether it be that the Scotch emigrants 
are for the most part men of better education than 
those of other nations, of whose citizens only the 
poorest and most ignorant are known to emigrate, or 
whether the Scotchman owes his uniform success in 
every climate to his perseverance or his shrewdness, 
the fact remains, that wherever abroad you come 
across a Scotchman, you invariably find him pros- 
perous and respected. 

The Scotch emigrant is a man who leaves Scotland 
because he wishes to rise faster and higher than he 
can at home, whereas the emigrant Irishman quits 
Galway or County Cork, only because there is no 
longer food or shelter for him there. The Scotchman 
crosses the seas in calculating contentment ; the Irish- 
man in sorrow and despair. 

At the Burra Burra and Kapunda copper-mines 
there is not much to see, so my last days in South 
Australia were given to the political life of the colony, 
which present one singular feature. For the elections 
to the Council or Upper House, for which the franchise 
is a freehold worth 501 , or a leasehold of 20Z. a year, 
the whole country forms J}ut a single district, and the 
majority elect their men. In a* country where party 
feeling runs high, such a system would evidentfy 
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unite almost all the evils conceivable in a plan of 
representation, but in a peaceful colony it undoubtedly 
works well. Having absolute power in their hands, 
the majority here, as in the selection of a governor 
for an American state, use their position with great 
prudence, and make choice of the best men that the 
country can produce. The franchise for the Lower 
House, for the elections to which the colony is “dis- 
tricted,” is the simple one of six months’ residence, 
which with the ballot works irreproachably. 

The day that I left Adelaide was also that upon 
which Captain Cadell, the opener of the Murray to 
trade, sailed with his naval expedition to fix upon a 
capital for the Northern territory; that coast of 
tropical Australia which faces the Moluccas. As 
ovemor Gilpin had pressed me to stay, he pressed 
me to go with him, making as an inducement a 
promise to name after me either “ a city” or a head- 
land. He said he should advise me to select the 
' headland, because that would remain, whereas the city 
probably would not. When I pleaded that he had 
no authority to carry passengers, he ofiered to take me 
as his surgeon. Hitherto the expeditions have disco- 
vered nothing but natives, mangroves, alligators, and 
aea-slugs ; and the whole of the money received fi*om 
-capitalists at home, for 300,000 acres of land to be 
surveyed and handed over to them in North Australia, 
being now exhausted, the Government are seriously 
thinking of reimbursing the^ investors and giving up 
the search for land. It woidd be as cheap to colonize 
equatorial Africa from Adelaide, as tropical Australia. 
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If the Northern territory is ever to be rendered habi- 
table, it must be by Queensland that the work is done. 

It is not certain that North Australia may not 
be found to yield gold in plenty. In a little-known 
manuscript of the seventeenth century, the north-west 
of Australia is called “ The land of gold and we 
n-re told that the fishermen of Solor, driven on to this 
land of gold by stress of vreather, picked up in a fevr 
hours their boat full of gold nuggets, and returned in 
safety. They never dared repeat their voyage, on 
s,ccount of their dread of the unknown seas ; but 
Manoel Godinho de Eredia was commissioned by the 
Portuguese Lord Admiral of India to explore this gold 
land, and enrich the Crown of Portugal by the capture 
of the treasures it contained. It would be strange 
enough if gold came to be discovered on the north- 
west coast, in the spot from which the Portuguese 
reported their discovery. 

By dawn, after one of the most stifling of Austra- 
lian nights, I left Port Adelaide for King George's 
Sound. A long narrow belt of a clear red-yellow 
light lay glowing along the horizon to the east, 
portending heat and drought; elsewhere the skies 
were of a deep blue-black. As we steamed past Kan- 
garoo Island, and through Investigator Straits, the sun 
shot up from the tawny plains, and the hot wind fi:om 
the northern desert, rising on a sudden after the 
fitillness of the night, whirled clouds of sand over 
the surface of the bay. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

TRANSPOBTATION. 

After five days’ steady steaming across the great 
Australian bight, north of which lies the true ‘‘ Terra 
Australis incognita,” I reached King George’s Sound — 
“ Le Port du Roi Georges en Australie,” as I saw it 
written on a letter in the gaol. At the shore end of 
a great land-locked harbour, the little houses of bright 
white stone that make up the town of Albany peep 
out from among geranium-covered rocks. The climate, 
unlike that of the greater portion of Australia, is damp 
and tropical, and the dense scrub is a mass of flower- 
ing bushes, with bright blue and scarlet blooms and 
curiously-cut leaves. 

The contrast between the scenery and the people 
of West Australia is great indeed. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of Albany were represented by a tribe of 
filthy natives- — ^tall, half-starved, their heads bedaubed 
with red ochre, and their faces smeared with yellow 
clay; the "colonists” by a gang of fiend-faced con- 
victs working in chains upon the esplanade, and a 
group of scowling expirees hunting a monkey with 
bull-dogs on the pier; while the native women, half 
clothed in tattered kangaroo-skiiw,, c^me slouching 
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past with an aspect of defiant wretchedness. Work 
is never done in West Australia unless under the com- 
pulsion of the lash, for a similar degradation of labour 
is produced by the use of convicts as by that of slaves. 

Settled at an earlier date than was South Australia, 
West Australia, then called Swan Eiver, although one 
of the oldest of the colonies, was so soon ruined by the 
free gift to the first settlers of vast territories useless 
without labour, that in 1849 she petitioned to be made 
a penal settlement, and though at the instance of 
Victoria transportation to the Australias has now all 
but ceased, Freemantle Prison is still the most con- 
siderable convict establishment we possess across the 
seas. 

At the time of my visit, there were 10,000 convicts 
or emancipists within the ‘‘colony,” of whom 1,500 
were in prison, 1,500 in private service on tickets-of- 
leave, while 1,500 had served out their time, and over 
5,000 had been released upon conditional pardons. 
600 of the convicts had arrived from England in 
1865. Out of a total population, free and convict, of 
20,000, the offenders in the year had numbered nearly 
3,500, or more than one-sixth of the people, counting 
women and children. 

If twenty years of convict labour seem to have 
done but little for the settlement, they have at least 
enabled us to draw the moral, that transportation and 
free immigration cannot exist side by side : the one 
element must overbear and destroy the other. In 
Western Australia, the convicts and their keepers form 
two-thirds of the whole population, and the district, is 
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a great Englisli prison, not a colony, and exports but 
a little wool, a little sandal- wood, and a little cotton. 

Western Australia is as unpopular with the convicts 
as with free settlers ; fifty or sixty convicts have suc- 
cessfully escaped from the settlement within the last 
few years. From twenty to thirty escapes take place 
annually, but the men are usually recaptured within 
a month or two, although sheltered by the people, the 
vast majority of whom are ticket-of-leave men or 
ex-convicts. Absconders receive a hundred lashes and 
one year in the chain-gang, yet from sixty to seventy 
unsuccessful attempts are reported every year. 

On the road between Albany and Hamilton I saw 
a man at work in ponderous irons. The sun was 
striking down on him in a way that none can fancy 
who have no experience of Western Australia or 
Bengal, and his labour was of the heaviest ; now he 
had to prise up huge rocks with a crowbar, now to 
handle pick and shovel, now to use the rammer, under 
the eye of an armed warder, who idled in the shade 
by the road-side. This was an ‘‘escape-man,” thus 
treated with a view to cause him to cease his continual 
endeavours to get away from Albany. No wonder 
that the “chain-gang” system is a failure, and the 
number both of attempts and actual escapes larger 
under it than before the introduction of this tre- 
mendous punishment. 

Many of the “escapes” are made with no other 
view than to obtain a momentary change of scene. 
On the last return trip of the ship in which I sailed 
lirom Adelaide to King George^s Sound, a convict coal- 
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man was found built up in the coal-heap on deck : he 
and his mates at Albany had drawn lots to settle 
which of them should be thus packed off by the help 
of the others '‘for a change.’^ Of ultimate escape 
there could be no chance ; the coal on deck could not 
fail to be exhausted within a day or two after leaving 
port, and this they knew. When he emerged, black, 
half-smothered, and nearly starved, from his hiding- 
place, he allowed himself to be quietly ironed, and so 
kept till the ship reached Adelaide, when he was given 
up to the authorities, and sent back to Albany for 
punishment. Acts of this class are common enough 
to have received a name. The offenders are called 
“ bolters for a change.” 

A convict has been known, when marching in his 
gang, suddenly to lift up his spade, and split the skull 
of the man who walked in front of him, thus courting 
a certain death for no reason but to escape from the 
monotony of toil. Another has doubled his punish- 
ment for fun by calling out to the magistrates: 
"Gentlemen, pray remember that I am entitled to 
an iron-gang, because this is the second time of my 
absconding.” 

One of the strangest things about the advance of 
England is the many-sided character of the form of 
early settlement : Central North America we plant 
with Mormons, New Zealand with the runaways of 
our whaling ships, Tasmania and portions of Australia 
with our transported felons. Transportation has gone 
through many phases since the sjsstem took its rise in 
the exile to the colonies under Charles IL of the moss- 
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troopers of Northumberland. The plan of forcing the 
exiles to labour as slaves on the plantations was 
introduced in the reign of George II., and by an Act 
then passed offenders were actually put up to auction, 
and knocked down to men who undertook to transport 
them, and make what they could of their labour. In 
1786, an Order in Council named the eastern coast of 
Australia and the adjacent islands as the spot to which 
transportation beyond the seas should be directed, and 
in 1787 the black bar was drawn indelibly across the 
page of history which records the foundation of the 
colony of New South Wales. From that time to the 
present day the world has witnessed the portentous 
sight of great countries in which the major portion 
of the people, the whole of the handicraftsmen, are 
convicted felons. 

There being no free people whatever in the colonies” 
when first formed, the Governors had no choice but to 
appoint convicts to all the official situations. The 
consequence was robbery and corruption. Eecorded 
sentences were altered by the convict-clerks, free 
pardons and grants of land were sold for money. The 
convict overseers forced their gangmen to labour not 
for Government, but for themselves, securing secresy 
by the unlimited supply of rum to the men, who in 
turn bought native women with all that they could 
spare. On the sheep-stations whole herds were stolen, 
and those from neighbouring lands driven in to- show 
on muster-days. Enormous fortunes were accumu- 
lated by some of the*emancipists, by fraud and infamy 
rather than by prudence, we are told, and a vast 
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number of convicts were soon at large in Sydney town 
itself, without the knowledge of the police. As the 
settlements waxed in years and size, the sons of convict 
parents grew up in total ignorance, while such few 
free settlers as arrived — “ the ancients," as they were 
styled, or ‘Hhe ancient nobility of Botany Bay” — 
were wholly dependent on convict tutors for the 
education of their children — the ** cornstalks " and 
‘‘ currency girls ; ” and cock-fighting was the chief 
amusement of both sexes. The newspapers were with- 
out exception conducted by gentlemen convicts, or 
“ specials,” as they were called, who were assigned to 
the editors for that purpose, and the police-force itself 
was composed of ticket-of-leave men and ‘^emanci- 
pists.” Convicts were thus the only schoolmasters, 
the only governesses, the only nurses, the only journal- 
ists, and, as there were even convict clergymen and 
convict university professors, the training of the youth 
of the land was committed almost exclusively to the 
felon’s care. 

A petition sent home from Tasmania in 1848 is 
simple and pathetic ; it is from the parents and 
guardians resident in Van Diemen’s Land. They set 
forth that there are 13,000 children growing up in the 
colony, that within six years alone 24,000 convicts 
have been turned into the island, and of these but 
4,000 women. The result is that their children are 
brought up in the midst of profligacy and degradation. 

The lowest depth of villany, if in such universal 
infamy degrees can be conceived, Vas to be met with ^ 
in the parties working in the “ chain-gangs ” on the 
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roads. " Assignees " too bad even for the whip of the 
harshest, or the ** beef and beer of the most lenient 
master, brutalised still further, if that were possible, bjr 
association with those as vile as themselves, and fol- 
lowed about the country by women too infamous even 
for service in the houses of the up-country settlers, or 
in the gin-palaces of the towns, worked in gangs upon 
the roads by day, whenever promises of spirits or the 
hope of tobacco could induce them to work at all, and 
found a compensation for such unusual toil in nightly 
quitting their camp, and traversing the country, rob- 
bing and murdering those they met, and sacking every 
homestead that lay in their track. 

The clerk in charge of one of the great convict 
barracks was himself a convict, and had an under- 
standing with the men under his care that they might 
prowl about at night and rob, on condition that they 
should share their gains with him, and that, if they 
were found out, he should himself prosecute them for 
being absent without leave. Juries were composed 
either of convicts, or of publicans dependent on the 
convicts for their livelihood, and convictions were of 
necessity extremely rare. * In a plain case of murder 
the judge was known to say, ‘‘ If I don't attend to 
the recornmendation to mercy, these fellows will 
never find a man guilty again ; " and jurymen would 
frequently hand down notes to the counsel for the 
defence, and bid him give himself no trouble, as they 
intended to acquit their friend. 

The lawyers wefe mostly convicts, and peijury in 
the courts was rife. It has been given in evidence 
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before a Eoyal Commission by a magistrate of New 
South Wales, that a Sydney free immigrant once had 
a tailor^s bill sent in which he did not owe, he having 
been but a few weeks in the colony. He instructed a 
lawyer, and did not himself appear in court. He 
afterwards heard that he had won his case, for the 
tailor had sworn to the bill, but the immigrant's 
lawyer, to save trouble,'' had called a witness who 
swore to having paid it, which settled the ^ case. 
Sometimes there were not only convict witnesses and 
convict jurors, but convict judges. 

The assignment system was supposed to be a great 
improvement upon the gaol, but its only certain result 
was that convict master and convict man used to get 
drunk together, while a night never passed without a 
burglary in Sydney. Many of the convicts' mistresses 
went out from England as Government free emigrants, 
taking with them funds subscribed by the thieves at 
home and money obtained by the robberies for which 
their fancy men " had been convicted, and on their 
arrival at Sydney succeeded in getting their paramours 
assigned to them as convict servants. Such was the 
disparity of the sexes that the term ‘^wife" was a 
mockery, and the Female Emigration Society and 
the Government vied with each other in sending 
out to Sydney the worst women in all London, to 
reinforce the ranks of the convict girls of the 
Paramatta factory. Even among the free settlers, 
marriage soon became extremely rare. Convicts 
were at the head of the colleg'es and benevolent 
asylums ; the custom-house officials were all convicts ; 
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one of the occupants of the office of Attomey-GencraJ 
took for his clerk a notorious convict, who was 
actually re-committed to Bathurst after his appoint- 
ment, and yet allowed to return to Sydney and 
resume his duties. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the assignment 
system was its gross uncertainty. Some assigned 
convicts spent their time working for high wages, 
living and drinking with their masters; others were 
mere slaves. Whether, however, he be in practice 
well or ill treated, in the assignment or apprentice- 
ship system the convict is, under whatever name, a 
slave, subject to the caprice of a master who, though 
he cannot himself flog his “servant,’^ can have him 
flogged by writing a note or sending his compliments 
to his neighbour the magistrate on the next run or 
farm. The “ whipping-houses of Mississippi and 
Alabama had their parallel in New South Wales; 
a look or word would cause the hurrying of the 
servant to the post or the forge as a preliminary 
to a month in the chain-gang ‘^on the roads." On 
the other hand, under the assignment system nothing 
can prevent skilled convict workmen being paid and 
pampered by their masters, whose interest it evidently 
becomes to get out of them all the work possible, 
by excessive indulgence, as intelligent labour cannot 
be produced through the machinery of the whipping- 
post, but may be through that of “ beef and beer." 

Whatever may have been . the true interest of the 
free settlers, cruelty was in practice commoner than 
indulgence. Fifty and a hundred lashes, months of 
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solitary confinement, years of labour in chains on 
the roads, were laid upon convicts for such petty 
ofiences as brawling, drunkenness, and disobedience. 
In 1835 , among the 28,000 convicts- then in New 
South Wales, there were 22,000 summary convictions 
for disorderly or dishonest conduct, and in a year 
the average was 3,000 floggings, and above 100,000 
lashes. In Tasmania, where the convicts then num- 
bered 15 , 000 , the summary convictions were 15,000 
and the lashes 50,000 a year. 

The criminal returns of Tasmania and New South 
Wales contain the condemnation of the transportation 
system. In the single year of 1834 , one-seventh of 
the free population of Van Diemen's Land were 
summarily convicted of drunkenness. In that year, 
in a population of 37 , 000 , 15,000 were convicted 
before the courts for various offences. Over a hundred 
persons a year were at that time sentenced to death 
in New South Wales alone. Less than a fourth of the 
convicts served their time without incurring addi- 
tional punishment from the police, but those who 
thus escaped proved in after-life the worst of all, and 
even Government ofiicials were forced into admitting 
that transportation demoralized far more persons than 
it reformed. Hundreds of assigned convicts made 

«r 

their escape to the back countiy, and became bush* 
rangers; many got down to the coast, and crossed 
to the Pacific islands, whence they spread the infamies 
of New South Wales throughout all Poljmesia. A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons reported*, 
in words characteristic of pur race, that these convicts 
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committed, in New Zealand and the Pacific, “outrages 
at which humanity shudders,” and which were to 
be deplored as being “injurious to our commercial 
interests in that quarter of the globe.” 

Transportation to New South Wales came to its 
end none too soon: in fifty years 75,000 convicts 
had been transported to that colony, and 30,000 to 
the little island of Tasmania in twenty years. 

Were there no other argument for the discon- 
tinuance of transportation, it would be almost enough 
to say that the life in the convict-ship itself makes 
the reformation of transported criminals impossible. 
Where many bad men are brought together, the 
few not wholly corrupt who may be among them 
have no opportunity for speech, and the grain of 
good that may exist in every heart can have no 
chance for life ; if not inclination, pride at least 
leads the “ old hand ” to put down all acts that are 
not vile, all words that are not obscene. Those 
who have sailed in convict company say that there 
is something terrible in the fiendish delight that the 
“ old hands ” take in watching the steady degrada- 
tion of the ‘‘new churns.*^ The hardened criminals 
invariably meet the less vile with outrage, ridicule, 
and contempt, and the better men soon succumb 
to ruffians who have crime for their profession, and 
for all their relaxation vice. 

¥ 

To describe the horrors of the convict-ships, we are 
told, would be impossible. The imagination will 
scarce suffice to csBl up dreams so hideous. Four 
months of filthiness in a floating hell sink even the 
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least bad to the level of unteachable brutality. 
Mutiny is unknown; the convicts are their own 
masters and the ship’s, but the shrewd callousness 
of the old gaol-bird teaches all that there is nothing 
to be gained even by momentary success. Rage and 
violence are seldom seen, but there is a humour that 
is worse than blows, — conversation that transcends 
all crime in infamy. 

It will be long before the last traces of convict 
disease disappear from Tasmania and New South 
Wales ; the gold-find has done much to purify the air, 
free selection may lead to a still more bright advance, 
manufacturing may lend its help ; but years must go 
by before Tasmania can be prosperous or Sydney 
moral. Their history is not only valuable as a guide 
to those who have to save West Australia, as General 
Bourke and Mr. Wentworth saved New South Wales, 
but as an example, not picked from ancient rolls, but 
from the records of a system founded within the 
memory of living man, and still existent, of what 
transportation must necessarily be, and what it may 
easily become. 

The results of a dispassionate survey of the trans- 
portation system in the abstact are far from satisfac- 
tory. If deportation be considered as a punishment, 
it would be hard to find a worse. Punishment should 
be equable, reformatory, deterrent, cheap. Transporta- 
tion is the most costly of all the punishments that are 
known to us ; it is subject to variations that cannot be 
guarded against ; it is severest tor lie least guilty and 
slightest to the most hardened; it morally destroys 
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those who have some good remaining in them; it 
leaves the ruffianly malefactor worse if possible than 
it finds him; and, while it is frightfully cruel aud 
vindictive in its character, it is useless as a deterrent 
because its nature is unknown at home. Transporta- 
tion to the English thief means exile, and nothing 
more ; it is only after conviction, when far away 
from his uncaught associates, that he comes to find it 
worse than death. Instead of deterring, transportation 
tempts to crime ; instead of reforming, it debases the 
bad, and confirms in villany the already infamous. 
To every bad man it gives the worst companions ; the 
infamous are to be reformed by association with the 
vile ; while its effects upon the colonies are described 
in every petition of the settlers, and testified to by 
the whole history of our plantations in the antipodes^ 
and by the present condition of West Australia. We 
have come at last to transportation in its most limited 
and restricted sense ; the only remaining step is to be 
quit of it altogether. 

In conjunction with aU punishment, we should 
secure some means of separating the men one from 
another as soon as the actual punishment is terminated : 
•to settle them on land, to settle them with wives 
where possible, should be our object. The work which 
really has in it something of reformation is that which 
a man has to do, not in order that he may avoid 
whipping, but that he may escape starvation ;• and it 
is from this point of view that transportation is 
defensible. A mala, however bad, will generally 
become a useful ’ member of society and a not 
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altogether neglectful father if allowed to settle upon 
land away from his old companions ; but morbid 
tendencies of every kind are strengthened by close 
association with others who are labouring under a like 
infirmity : and where the former convicts are allowed 
to hang together in towns, nothing is to be expected 
better than that which is actually found — namely, a 
state of society where wives speedily become as 
villanous as their husbands, and where children are 
brought up to emulate their fathers^ crimes. 

To keep the men separate from each other, after the 
expiration of the sentence, we need to send the convicts 
to a fairly populous country, whence arises this great 
difiiculty : if we send convicts to a populous colony, 
we are met at once by a cry that we are forcing the 
workmen of the colony into a one-sided competition ; 
that we are offering an unbearable insult to the free 
population ; that, in attempting to reform the felon, 
by allowing him to be absorbed into the colonial 
society, we are degrading and corrupting the whole 
community on the chance of possible benefit to our 
English villain. On the other hand, if we send our 
convicts to an uninhabitK^d land, such as New South 
Wales and Tasmania were, such as West Australia is 
now, we build up an artificial Pandemonium, whither 
we convey at the public cost the pick and cream of 
the ruffians of the world, to form a community of 
which each member must be sufficiently vile of himself 
to corrupt a nation. 

If by care the difficulty of which I have spoken 
can be avoided, transportation might be replaced by 
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short sentences, solitary confinement, and low diet, 
to be followed by forced exile, under regulations, to 
some selected colony, such as the Ghauts of Eastern 
Ainca, opposite to Madagascar, or the highlands that 
skirt the Zambesi Eiver. Exile after punishment may 
often be the only way of providing for convicts who 
would otherwise be forced to return to their former 
ways. The difficulties in the path of discharged con- 
wicts seeking employment are too terrible for them 
not to accept joyfully a plan for emigration to a 
oountry where they are unknown. 

In Western Australia transportation has not been 
made subservient to colonization, and both in conse- 
quence have failed. 

On going on board the Bombay at King George’s 
Sound, I at once found myself in the East. The 
captain’s crew of Malays, the native cooks in long 
white gowns, the Bombay seranga in dark blue 
turbans, red cummerbunds, and green or yellow 
trousers; the negro or Abyssinian stokers; the pas- 
sengers in coats of China-grass ; the Hindoo deck- 
sweepers playing on their tomtoms in the intervals of 
work; the punkahs below; the Hindostanee names 
for everything bn deck; and, above all, the general 
indolence of everybody, all told of a new world. 

A convict clerk superintended the coaling, which 
took place before we left the harbour for Ceylon, and 
I remarked that the dejection of his countenance 
exceeded that of the felon-labourers who worked in 
irons on the quay. {There is a wide-spread belief in 
England that unfair ffivour is shown to " gentlemen 
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-convicts/^ This is simply not the case ; every educated 
prisoner is employed at in-door work, for which he is 
suited, and not at road-making, in which he might be 
useless ; b\it there are few cases in which he would not 
wish to exchange a position full of hopeless degra- 
dation for that of an out-door labourer, who passes 
through his daily routine drudgery (fax from the 
prison) unknown, and perhaps in his fancy .all but 
free. The longing to change the mattock for the pen 
is the result of envy, and confined to those who, if 
listened to, would prove incapable of pursuing the 
pen-driver's occupation. 

Under a fair and freshening breeze, we left the 
port of Albany, happy to escape from a gaol the size 
of India, even those of us who had been forced to pass 
only a few days in West Australia. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Pacing the deck with difficulty, as the ship tore 
through the lava-covered seas, before a favouring 
gale that caught us off Cape Lewin, some of us 
discussed the prospects of the great Southland as 
a whole. 

In Australia, it is often said, we have a second 
America in its infancy ; but it may be doubted 
whether we have not become so used to trace the 
march of empire on a westward course, through 
Persia and Assyria, Greece and Rome, then by Ger- 
many to England and America, that we are too 
readily prepared to accept the probability of its on- 
ward course to the Pacific. 

The progress of AustralifC has been singularly rapid. 
In 1830, her population was under 40,000; in 1860, 
it numbered 1,500,000 ; nevertheless, it is question- 
able how far the progress will continue. The natural 
conditions of America in Australia are exactly reversed. 
All the best lands of Australia are on her coast, and 
these are already taken up by settlers, Australia has 
fhree-quarters the area of Europe, but it is doubtful 
whether" she’ will ever support a dense population 
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throughout even half her limits. The uses of the 
northern territory have yet to be discovered, and the 
interior of the continent is far from being tempting 
to the settler. Upon the whole, it seems likely that 
almost all the imperfectly-known regions of Australia 
will in time be occupied by pastoral Crown tenants, 
but that the area of agricultural operations is not likely 
to admit of indefinite extension. The central district 
of Australia, to the extent, perhaps, of half the entire 
continent, lies too far north for winter rains, too far 
south for tropical wet seasons, and in these vast 
solitudes agriculture may be pronounced impossible, 
sheep-farming difficult. There will be no difficulty 
in retaining in tanks, or raising by means of wells, 
sufficient water for sheep and cattle-stations, and the 
wool, tallow, and even meat, will be carried by 
those railways for which the country is admirably 
fitted, while the construction of locks upon the 
Murray and its tributaries will enable steamers to 
carry the whole trade of the Eiverina. So far, all 
is well, but the arable lands of Australia are limited 
by the rains, and apparently the limit is a sadly 
narrow one. 

Once in a while, a heavy winter rain falls in the 
interior; grass springs up, the %oons are Med, 
the up-country squatters make their fortunes, and all 
goes prosperously for a time. ‘ Accounts reach the 
coast cities of the astonishing fertility of the interior, 
and hundreds of settlers set off to the remotest 
districts. Two or three years of* drought then follow, 
and all the more enterprising squatters are soon ruined. 
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with a gain, however, sometimes of a few thousand 
square miles of country to civilization. 

Hitherto the Australians have not made so much 
as they should have done of the country that is within 
their reach. The want of railroads is incredible. 
There are but some 400 miles of railway in all 
Australia — ^far less than the amount possessed by the 
single infant state of Wisconsin. The sums spent 
upon the Victorian lines have deterred the colonista 
from completing their railway system. 10,000,000/. 
sterling were spent upon 200 miles of road, through 
easy country in which the land cost nothing. The 
United States have made nearly 40,000 miles of 
railroad for less than 300,000,000/. sterling; Canada 
made her 2,000 miles for 20,000,000/., or ten times as 
much railroad as Victoria for only twice the money. 
Cuba has already more miles of railroad than all 
Australia. 

Small as are the inhabited portions of Australia 
when compared with the corresponding divisions of 
the United States, this countiy nevertheless is huge 
enough. The part of Queensland already peopled is 
five times larger than the*United Kingdom. South 
Australia and West Australia are each of them 
nearly as large as British India, but of these colonies 
the greater part is desert. Fertile Victoria, the size 
of Great Britain, is only a thirty-fourth part of 
Australia. 

In face of the comparatively small amount of good 
agricultural country Imown to exist in Australia, the 
disproportionate size of the great cities shows out more 
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clearly than ever. Even Melbourne, when it comeg^ 
to be examined, has too much the air of a magnified 
Hobarton, of a city with no country at its back, of 
a steam-hammer set up to crack nuts. Queensland 
is at present free from the burthen of gigantic cities, 
but then Queensland is subject to the greater danger 
of becoming what is in reality a slave republic. 

Morally and intellectually, at all events, the colonies 
are thriving. A literature is springing up, a national 
character is being grafted upon the good English 
stock. What shape the Australian mind will take 
is at present somewhat doubtful. In addition to 
considerable shrewdness and a purely Saxon capacity 
and willingness to combine for local objects, we find 
in Australia an admirable love of simple mirth, and 
a serious distaste for prolonged labour in one direction, 
while the downrightness and determination in the 
pursuit of truth, remarkable in America, are less 
noticeable here. 

The extravagance begotten of the tradition of con- 
vict times has not been without effect, and the 
settlers waste annually, it is computed, food which 
would support in Europe a population of twice their 
numbers. This wastefulness is, however, in some 
degree a consequence of the necessary habits of a 
pastoral people. The 8,000 tons of tallow exported 
annually by the Australian are said to represent the 
boiling down of sheep enough to feed half a million 
of people for a twelvemonth. 

Australian manners, like the * American, resemble 
the French rather than the * British— a resemblance 
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traceable, perhaps, to the essential democracy of 
Australia, America, and France. One surface point 
which catches the eye in any Australian ball-room, 
or on any racecourse, is clearly to be referred to 
the habit of mind produced by democracy — ^the fact, 
namely, that the women dress with great expense 
and care, the men with none whatever. This, as a 
rule, is true of Americans, Australians, and French. 

Unlike as are the Australians to the British, there 
is nevertheless a singular mimicry of British forms 
and ceremonies in the colonies, which is extended 
to the most trifling details of public life. Twice in 
Australia was T invited to ministerial dinners, given 
to mark the approaching close of the session; twice 
also was I present at university celebrations, in 
which home whimsicalities were closely copied. The 
Governors’ messages to the Colonial Parliaments are 
travesties of those which custom in England leads 
us to call “the Queen’s.” The very phraseology 
is closely followed. We find Sir J. Manners Sutton 
gravely saying : “ The representatives of the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales and of my Government 
have agreed to an arrangement on the border duties 
. . The “my” in a democratic country like 
Victoria strikes a stranger as pre-eminently incon- 
gruous, if not absurd. 

The imitation of Cambridge forms by the Univer- 
sity of Sydney is singularly close. One almost 
expects to see the familiar blue gown of the “bull- 
dog” thrown across the arm of the first college 
servant met within its precincts. Chancellor, Vice- 
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chancellor, Senate, Syndicates, and even Proctors, all 
are here in the antipodes. Registrar, professors, 

seniors,*^ fees, fines, and “ petitions with the Univer- 
sity seal attached;” ‘‘Board of Classical Studies” — the 
whole corporation sits in borrowed plumage ; the 
very names of the colleges are being imitated : we 
find abeady a St. John’s. The Calendar reads like 
a parody on the volume issued every March by 
Messrs. Deighton. Rules upon matriculation, upon 
the granting of testamurs ; prize-books stamped with 
college arms are named, ad eundem degrees are 
known, and we have imitations of phraseology even 
in the announcement of prizes to “the most dis- 
tinguished candidates for honours in each of the 
aforesaid schools,” and in the list of subjects for 
the Moral Science tripos. Lent Term, Trinity Term, 
Michaelmas Term, take the place of the Spring, 
Summer, and Fall Terms of the less pretentious 
institutions in America, and the height of absurdity 
is reached in the regulations upon “academic cos- 
tume,” and on the “respectful salutation’^ by under^ 
graduates of the “fellowf and professors” of the 
University. The situation on a hot-wind day of a 
member of the Senate, in black silk gown, with 
hood of scarlet cloth edged with white fur, and 
lined with blue silk, black velvet trencher cap,” all 
in addition to his ordinary clothing, it ift to be pre- 
sumed, can be imagined only by those, who know 
what hot winds are. We English are great accli- 
matisers : we have carried trial by jury to Bengal, 
tenant-right to Oude, and caps and gowna to be 

VOL. II. L 
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worn over loongee and paejama at Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Who are we, that we should cry out against 
the French for “carrying France about with them 
everywhere ” ? 

The objects of the founders are set forth in the 
pharter as “ the advancement of religion and morality, 
and the promotion of useful knowledge but as there 
is no theological faculty, no religious test or exercise 
whatever, the philosophy of the first portion of the 
phraae is not easily understood. 

In no Western institutions is the radicalism of 
Western thought so thoroughly manifested as in the 
Universities ; in no English colonial institutions is 
Conservatism so manifest. The contrast between 
Michigan and Sydney is far more striking than that 
between Harvard and old Cambridge. 

Of the religious position of Australia there is little 
.to be said: the Wesleyans, Catholics, and Presbyte- 
nans are stronger, and the other denominations weaker, 
than they are at home. The general mingling of 
incongruous objects and of conflicting races, charac- 
teristic of colonial life, ex^nds to religious buildings. 
The graceful Wesleyan church, the Chinese joss-house, 
and the Catholic cathedral stand not far apart in 
Melbourne. In Australia, the mixture of blood is 
not yet great. In South Australia, where it is most 
complete, the Catholics and Wesleyans have great 
strength. Anglicanism is naturally strongest where 
the race is most •exclusively British — ^in Tasmania 
‘and New South Wales. 

As far as the coast tracts are concerned, Australia, 
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as will be seen from what has been said of the indi- 
%’idual colonies, is rapidly ceasing to be a land of great 
tenancies, and becoming a land of small freeholds, each 
cultivated by its owner. It need hardly be pointed 
out that, iij the interests of the country and of the 
race, this is a happy change. When English rural 
labourers commence to fully realize the misery of their 
position, they wiU find not only America, but Aus- 
tralia also, open to them as a refuge and future home. 
Looming in the distance, we still, however, see the 
American problem of whether the Englishman can 
live out of England. Can he thrive except where 
mist and damp preserve the juices of his frame ? 
He comes from the fogs of the Baltic shores, and from 
the Flemish lowlands ; gains in vigour iii fh.e south 
island of New Zealand. In Australia and America — 
hot and dry — ^the type has already changed. Will it 
eventually disappear? 

It is still an open question whether the change of 
type among the English in America and Australia is a 
climatic adaptation on the part of nature, or a tempo- 
rary divergency produced, by abnormfd causes, and 
capable of being modified by care. 

Before we had done our talk, the ship was poQpe4 
by a green sea, which, curling in over her tafifrail, 
swept her decks from end to end, and our helmsmen, 
although regular old * ■ hard-a-iweather ” fellows, heA 
difficulty in keeping her upop her course. Jt was the 
last of the gale, and when we made up our beds upon 
the skylights, the heavens were clear of spud, though 
the moon was still craped with a ceaseless roll of doud. 

L 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COLONIES. 

When a Briton takes a survey of the colonies, he 
finds much matter for surprise in the one-sided nature 
of the partnership which exists between the mother 
and the daughter lands. No reason presents itself to 
him why our artisans and merchants should be taxed 
in aid of populations far more wealthy than our own, 
who have not, as we have, millions of paupers to 
support. We at present tax our humblest classes, we 
weaken our defences, we scatter our troops and fleets, 
and lay ourselves open to panics such as those of 
1853 and 1859, in order to protect against imaginary 
dangers the Australian gold-digger and Canadian 
farmer. There is something ludicrous in the idea of 
taxing St. Giles's for the support of Melbourne, and 
making Dorsetshire agricultural labourers pay the cost 
of defending New Zealand colonists in Maori wars. 

It is possible that the belief obtains in Britain among 
the least educated classes of the community that colo- 
nial expenses are rapidly decreasing, if they have not 
already wholly disappeared; but in fact they have for 
some years past been steadily and continuously growing 
in amount. 
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As long as we choose to keep up such propugnacula 
as Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda, we must pay roundly 
for them, as we also must for such costly luxuries as 
our Gold Coast settlements for the suppression of the 
slave-trade ; but if we confine the term “ colonies ” to 
English-speaking, white-inhabited, and self-governed 
lands, and exclude on the one hand garrisons such as 
Gibraltar, and on the other mere dependencies like 
the West Indies and Ceylon, we find that our true 
colonies in North America, Australia, Polynesia, and 
South Africa, involve us nominally in yearly charges 
of almost two millions sterling, and, really, in untold 
expenditure. 

Canada is in all ways the most flagrant case. She 
draws from us some three millions annually for her 
defence, she makes no contribution towards the cost ; 
she relies mainly on us to defend a frontier of 4,000 
miles, and she excludes our goods by prohibitive duties 
at her ports. In short, colonial expenses which, rightly 
or wrongly, our fathers bore (and that not ungrudgingly) 
when they enjoyed a monopoly of colonial trade, are 
borne by us in face of colonial prohibition. What the 
true cost to us of Canada paay be is unfortunately aii 
open question, and the loss by the weakening of our 
home forces we have no means of computing; but 
when we consider that, on a fair statement of the case, 
Canada would be debited with the cost of a large 
portion of the half-pay and recruiting services, of Horse 
Guards and War Office expenses, of arms, accoutre<* 
ments, barracks, hospitals, and stores, and also with 
the gigantic expenses of two of our naval squadrons/ 
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we cannot but admit that we must pay at least three 
millions a year for the hatred that the * Canadians 
profess to bear towards the United States. Whatever 
may be the case, however, with regard to Canada, less 
fault is to be found with the cost of the Australian 
colonies. If they bore a portion of the half-pay and 
recruiting expenses as well as the cost of the troops 
actually employed among them in time of peace, and 
also paid their share in the maintenance of the British 
navy, — a share to increase with the increase of their 
merchant shipping — there would be little to desire, 
unless, indeed, we should wish that, in exchange for a 
check upon imperial braggadocio and imperial waste, 
the Australias should also contribute towards the ex- 
penses of imperial wars. 

No reason can be shown for our spending millions 
on the defence of Canada against the Americans or in 
aiding the New Zealand colonists against the Maories 
that will not apply to their aiding us in case of a 
European war with France, control being given to 
their representatives pver our public action in ques- 
tions of imperial concern. Without any such control 
over imperial action, the ojd American colonists were 
well content to do their share of fighting in imperial 
wars. In 1689, in 1702, and in 1744, Massachusetts 
attacked the French, and taking from them Nova 
Scotia and others of their new plantations, handed 
them over to Great Britain. Even when the tax 
time came, Massachusetts, while declaring that the 
English Parliament had no right to tax colonies, went 
bn to say that the king could inform them of the 
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exigencies of the public service, and that they were 
ready to provide for them if required." 

It is not likely however, nowadays, that our colonists 
would, for any long stretch of time, engage to aid us 
in our purely European wars. Australia would scarcely 
feel herself deeply interested in the guarantee of Lux- 
embourg, nor Canada in the affairs of Servia. The 
fact that we in Britain paid our share — or rather nearly 
the whole cost — of the Maori wars would be no argu*^ 
ment to an Australian, but only an additional proof to 
him of our extraordinary foUy. We have been educated 
into a habit of paying with complacency other people's 
bills — ^not so the Australian settler. 

As far as Australia is concerned, our soldiers are not 
used as troops at all. The colonists like the show of 
the red-coats, and the military duties are made up 
partly of guard-of-honour work, and partly of the 
labours of police. The colonists well know that in 
time of war we should immediately withdraw^ our 
troops, and they trust wholly in their volunteers and 
the colonial marine. 

As long as we choose to allow the system to continue, 

the colonists are well content to reap the benefit 

^ • 
When we at last decide that it shall cease, they will 

reluctantly consent. It is more than doubtful whether, 

if we were to insist to the utmost upon our rights as 

towards our southern colonies, they would jdo more 

than grumble and consent to our demands ; and there 

is no chance whatever of our asking for more than our 

simple due. 

When you talk to an inteUigent Australian, you can 
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always see that he fears that separation would be made 
the excuse for the equipment of a great and costly 
Australian fleet — not more necessary then than now — 
and that, however he may talk, he would, rather than 
separate from England, at least do his duty by her. 

The fear of conquest of the Australian colonies if we 
left them to themselves is on the face of it ridiculous. 
It is sufficient, perhaps, to say that the old American 
colonies, when they had but a million and a half of 
people, defended themselves successfully against the 
then all-powerful French, and that there is no instance 
of a self-protected English colony being conquered by 
the foreigner. The American colonies valued so highly 
their independence of the old country in the matter of 
defence that they petitioned the Crown to be allowed 
to fight for themselves, and called the British army by 
the plain name of “ grievance.'' 

As for our so-called defence of the colonies, in war- 
time we defend ourselves ; we defend the colonies only 
during peace. ■ In war-time they are ever left to shift 
for themselves, and they would undoubtedly be better 
6t to do so were they in the habit of maintaining their 
military establishments in time of peace. The present 
system weakens us and thefli — us, by taxes and by the 
withdrawal of our men and ships ; the colonies, by pre- 
venting the development of that self-reliance which is 
requisite to form a nation's greatness. The successful 
encountering of difficulties is the marking feature of the 
national character of the English, and we can hardly 
expect a nation which has never encountered any, or 
>vrhich has been content to see them met by others, 
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ever to become great In short, as matters now stand 
the colonies are a source of military weakness to us, 
and our ‘‘ protection” of them is a source of danger to 
the colonists. No doubt there are still among us men 
who would have wished to have seen America continue 
in union with England, on theprinciple on which the 
Kussian conscripts are chained each to an old man— to 
keep her from going too fast — and who now consider it 
our duty to defend our colonies at whatever cost, on 
account of the ** prestige” which attaches to the some- 
what precarious tenure of these great lands. With such 
men it is impossible for colonial reformers to argue ; 
the standpoints are whoUy different. To those, how- 
ever, who admit the injustice of the present system 
to the taxpayers of the mother-country, but who fear 
that her merchants would suffer by its disturbance, 
inasmuch as, in their belief, action on our part would 
lead to a disruption of the tie, we may plead that, even 
should separation be the result, we should be none the 
worse off for its occurrence. The retention of colonies 
at almost any cost has been defended — ^so far as it has 
been supported by argument at all — on the ground 
that the connexion conduces to trade, to which argu- 
ment it is sufficient to answer that no one has ever 
succeeded in showing what effect upon trade the con- 
nexion can have, and that as excellent examples to 
the contrary we have the fact that our trade with the 
Ionian Islands has greatly increased since their annex- 
ation to the kingdom of Greece, and a much more 
striking fact than even this — namely, that while the 
trade with England of the Canadian Confederation iisf 
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only four-elevenths of its total external trade, or little 
more than one-third, the English trade of the United 
States was in 1860 (before the war) nearly two-thirds of 
its total external trade, in 1861 more than two-thirds, 
and in 1 866 (first year after the war) again four-sevenths 
of its total trade. Common institutions, common free- 
dom, and common tongue have evidently far more to 
do with trade than union has ; and for purposes of 
commerce and civilization, America is a truer colony 
of Britain than is Canada. 

It would not be difficult, were it necessary, to mul- 
tiply examples whereby to prove that trade with a 
country does not appear to be affected by union with 
or separation from it Egypt (even when we carefully 
exclude from the returns Indian produce in transport) 
sends us nearly all such produce as she exports, not- 
withstanding that the French largely control the 
government, and that we have much less footing in the 
country than the Italians, and no more than the Aus- 
trians or Spanish. Our trade with Australia means 
that the Australians want something of us and that we 
need something of them, and that we exchange with 
them our produce as we do in a larger degree with the 
Americans, the Germans, and the French. 

The trade argument being met, and it being remem- 
bered that our colonies are no more on outlet for our 
surplus population than they would be if the Great 
Mogul ruled over them, as is seen by the fact that of 
every twenty people who leave the United Kingdom, 
one goes to Canada,, two to Australia, and sixteen to 
•the United States, we come to the “ argument” which 
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consists in the word prestige.’^ When examined, this 
cry seems to mean that, in the opinion of the utterer, 
extent of empire is power — a doctrine under which 
Brazil ought to be nineteen and a half times, and 
China twenty-six times as powerful as France. Per- 
haps the best answer to the doctrine is a simple con- 
tradiction : those who have read history with most 
care well know that at all times extent of empire has 
been weakness. England's real empire was small 
enough in 1650,' yet it is rather doubtful whether her 
‘‘prestige" ever reached the height it did while the 
Cromwellian admirals swept the seas. The idea con-' 
veyed by the words “ mother of free nations " is every 
bit as good as that contained in tie cry “prestige," 
and the argument that, as the colonists are British sub- 
jects, we have no right to cast them adrift so long as 
they wish to continue citizens, is evidently no answer 
to those who merely urge that the colonists should pay 
their own policemen. 

It may, perhaps, be contended that the possession 
of “ colonies " tends to preserve us from the curse of 
small island countries, the dwarfing of mind which 
would otherwise make us Guernsey a little magnified. 
If this be true, it is a powerful argument in favour of 
continuance in the present system. It is a question, 
however, whether our real preservation from the insu- 
larity we deprecate is not to be found in the possession 
of true colonies — of plantations such as America, in 
short — ^rather than in that of mere dependencies. That 
which raises us above the provincialism of citizenship 
of little England is out citizenship of the greater 
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Saxondoia which includes all that is best and wisest 
in the world. 

From the foundation, separation would be harmless, 
does not of necessity follow the conclusion, separation 
is to be desired. This much only is clear — ^that we 
need not hesitate to demand that Australia should do 
her duty. 

With the more enlightened thinkers of England, 
separation from the colonies has for many years been 
a favourite idea, but as regards the Australias it would 
hardly be advisable. If we allow that it is to the 
interest both of our race and of the world that the 
Australias should prosper, we have to ask whether 
they would do so in a higher degree if separated 
from the mother country than if they remained con- 
nected with her and with each other by a federation. 
It has often been said that, instead of the var3dng 
relations which now exist between Britain and America, 
we should have seen a perfect jbiendship had we but 
permitted the American colonies to go their way in 
peace ; but the example does not hold in the case of 
Australia, which is by no means wishful to go at all. 

Under separation we should, perhaps, find the colo- 
nies better emigration-fields for our surplus population 
than they are at present. Many of our emigrants 
who flock to the United States are attracted by the 
idea that they are going to become citizens of a new 
nation instead of dependents upon an old one. On 
the separation of Australia from England we might 
expect that a portion of these sentimentalists would 
be diverted from a colony necessarily jealous of us 
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SO long as we hold Canada, to one which from ac- 
cordance of interests is likely to continue friendly or 
allied. This argument, however, would have no weight 
with those who desire the independence of Canada, 
and who look upon America as still our colony. 

Separation, we may then conclude, though infinitely 
better than a continuance of the existing one-sided tie, 
would, in a healthier state of our relations, not be to 
the interest of Britain, although it would perhaps be 
morally beneficial to Australia. Any relation, however, 
would be preferable to the existing one of mutual 
indifierence and distrust. Eecognising the fact that 
Australia has come of age, and calling on her, too, to 
recognise it, we should say to the Australian colonists : 
‘‘ Our present system cannot continue ; will you amend 
it, or separate ? ” The worst thing that can happen to 
us is that we should “ drift blindly into separation. 

After all, the strongest of the arguments in favour 
of separation is the somewhat paradoxical one that it 
would bring us a step nearer to the virtual confederation 
of the English race. 




PART IV. 


INDIA. 



A REGULAR and uniform system of spelling of native 
names and other words has lately been brought into 
common use in India., and adopted by the Govern- 
ment. Not without hesitation I have decided upon 
ignoring this improvement, and confining my wlf to 
spelhngs known to and used by the nS^lish in 
England, for whom especially I am writing. 

I am aw^e that there is no system in the spelling, 
and that it is scientifically absurd ; nevertheless, the 
new Government spelling is not yet sufficiently well 
understood in England to warrant its use in a book 
intended for general circulation. The scientific 
spelling is not always an improvement to the eye, 
moreover: Talookdars of Oude may not be right, 
but it is a neater phrase than Ta^lulehdars of 
Awdh;” and it will probably be long before we in 
England write ‘‘kuli” for coolie, or adopt the spelling 
“Tdtd hordea’* 



CHAPTER L 


MARITIME CEYLON, 

We failed to sight the Island of Cocoas, a territory 
where John Ross is king — a, worthy Scotchman, who 
having settled down in mid-ocean, some hundreds of 
miles froflJ any port, proceeded to annex himself to 
Java and the Dutch. On being remonstrated with, 
he was made to see his error ; and, being appointed 
governor of and consul to himself and labourers, now 
hoists the umon-jack, whUe his island has a red.line 
drawn under its name upon the map. Two days after 
quitting John Ross’s latitudes, we crossed the line in 
the heavy noonday of the equatoxial belt of calms. 
The sun itself passed the equatpr the same day; 
so, after having left Australis, at the end of autumn, 
I suddenly found myself in^Asia hi the early spring. 
Mist obscured the skies except at dawn and sunset, 
when there was a clear ajr, in which floated cirro- 
cumuli with flat bases — clouds cut in half, aa it 
seemed-T-j^n4 vre were all convinced that Homer 
must have seen the Indian Ocean, so completely 
did the sea in the equatorial belt realize bis epithet 
“ purple ” or wpie-dark.” All day long the flying 
fish — “those good and excellent creatwes of Gk)d,’' 
VOL. II. M 
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as Drake styled them — were skimming over the 
water on every side. The Elizabethan captain, who 
knew their delicacy of taste, attributed their free- 
dom from the usual slime of fish, and their whole- 
some nature, to “their continued exercise in both 
air and water.” The heat was great, and I made 
the discovery that Australians as well as Americans 
can put their feet above their heads. It may be 
asserted that the height above the deck of the feet 
of passengers on board ocean steamers varies directly 
as the heat, and inversely as the number of hours 
before dinner. 

In the afternoon of the day we crossed the line, 
we sighted a large East Indiaman lying right in our 
course, and so little way was she making that, on 
coming up with her, we had to port our helm, in 
order not to run her down. She hailed us, and we 
lay-to while she sent a boat aboard us with her mail ; 
for although she was already a month out from 
Calcutta and bound for London, our letters would 
yeach home before she was round the Cape — a 
singular commentary upon the use of sailing ships 
in the Indian seas. Before the boat had left our 
side, the ships had floated so close together, through 
attractiop, that we had to make several revolutions 
with ^he screw in order to prevent collision. 

When we, who were all sleeping upon deck, were 
aroused by the customary growl from the European 
quartermaster of “ Pour o'clock, sir ! Going to swab 
decks, sir I Get up, sir!” gi^n^ith the flare of 
the lantern in our eyes, we were still oyer a hundred 
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miles from Galle ; but before the sun had risen, 
we caught sight of Adam's Peak, a purple mass 
upon the northern sky, and soon we were racing 
with a French steamer from Saigon, and with a 
number of white-sailed native craft from the Maldives. 
Within a few hours, we were at anchor in a small 
bay, surrounded with lofty cocoa palms, in which 
were lying, tossed by a rolling swell, some dozen 
huge steamers, yard-arm to yard-arm — ^the harbour of 
Point du Galle. Every ship was flying her ensign, 
and in the damp hot air the old tattered union-jacks 
seemed brilliant crimson, and the dull green of the 
cocoa palms became a dazzling emerald. The scene 
wanted but the bright plumage of the Panama macaws. 

Once seated in the piazza of the Oriental Company's 
hotel, the best managed in the East, I had before me 
a curious scene. Along the streets were pouring 
silent crowds of tall and graceful girls, as we at 
the first glance supposed, wearing white petticoats 
and bodices; their hair carried off the face with 
a decorated hoop, and caught at the back by a 
high tortoise-shell comb. As they drew near, mous- 
taches began to show, anti I saw that they were 
men, whilst walking with them were women naked 
to the waist, combless, and far more rough and 
manly " than their husbands. Petticoat and chignon 
are male institutions in Ceylon, and time after time 
I had to look twice before I could fix the passer's 
sex. My rule at last became to s^t down everybody 
that was womaily as a man, and everybody 
was manly as a woman. Cinjptlese, Kandiah§>, 

m2 
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Tamils from South India, and Moormen with crim- 
son caftans and shaven crowns, formed the body of 
the great crowd; but, besides these, there were Por- 
tuguese, Chinese, Jews, Arabs, Parsees, Englishmen, 
Malays, Dutchmen, and half-caste burghers, and now 
and then a veiled Arabian woman or a Veddah — one 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the isle. Ceylon has 
never been independent, and in a singular mixture 
of races her ports bear testimony to the number of 
the foreign conquests. 

Two American missionaries were among the passers- 
by, but one of them, detecting strangers, came up to 
the piazza in search of news. There had been no 
loss of national characteristics in these men ; — they 
were brim-full of the mixture of earnestness and 
quaint profanity which distinguishes the New England 
puritan: one of them described himself to me as 
‘‘just a kind of journeyman soul-saver, like.^' 

The Australian strangers were not long left un- 
molested by more serious intruders than grave Ver- 
monters. The cry of “ baksheesh — an Arabian word 
that goes from Gibraltar to China, and from Ceylon 
to the Khyber Pass, and* which has reached us in 
the form of “boxes" in our phrase Christmas-boxes 
— ^was the first native word I heasad in the East, 
at Galle, as it was afterwards the last, at Alexan- 
dria. One of the beggars was an Albino, fair as 
a child in a Hampshire lane; one of those strange 
sports of nature from whoni Cinghalese tradition 
asserts the European races to s{)rung. 

The beggars were soon driven off by the hotel 
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servants, and better licensed plunderers began their 
work. ‘‘Ah safeer, ah rupal, ah imral, ah mooney 
stone, ah opal, ah amtit, ah!” was the cry from 
every quarter, and jewel-sellers of all the nations 
of the East descended on us in a swarm. “ Me 
givee you wHtten guarantee dis real stone;” “Yes, 
dat real stone; but dis good stone — dat no good 
stone — no water. Ah, see!” “Dat no good stone. 
Ah, sahib, you tell good stone ; all dese bad stone, 
reglar England stone. You go by next ship ? No ? 
Ah, den you come see me shop. Dese ship- 
passenger stone — humbuk stone. Ship gone, den you 
come me shop; see good stone. When you cornel 
eh? when you come?” “Ah safeer, ah catty-eye, 
ah pinkee collal!” Meanwhile overy Galle-d welling 
European, at the bar of the hotel, was adding to 
the din by shouting to the native servants, “Boy, 
turn out these fellows, and stop their noise.” This 
cry of “boy” is a relic of the old Dutch times: 
it was the Hollander's term for his slave, and hence 
for every member of the inferior race. The first 
servant that I heard called “boy” was a tottering, 
white-haired old man. 

The gems of Ceylon have long been famed. One 
thousand three hundred and seventy years ago, the 
Chinese records tell us that Ceylon, then tributary 
to the empke, sent presents to the Brother of the 
Moon, one of the gifts being a “ lapis-lazuli spittopnu” 
It is probable that some portion of the million and 
a half pounds sterling which are annually absorb^ 
in this small island, but four-j|fths the size of 
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Ireland, is consumed in the setting of the precious 
stones for native use ; every one you meet wears four 
or five heavy silver rings, and sovereigns are melted 
down to make gold ornaments. 

Eushing away from the screaming crowd of pedlars, 

I went with some of my Australian friends to stroll 

upon the ramparts, and enjoy the evening salt breeze. 

We met several bodies of white-faced Europeans, 
% 

sauntering like ourselves, and dressed like us in 
white trousers and loose white jackets and pith hats. 
What we looked like I do not know, but they 
resembled ships^ stewards. At last it struck me that 
they were soldiers, and upon inquiring I found that 
these washed-out dawdlers represented u, British 
regiment of the line. I was by this time used to see 
linesmen out of scarlet, having beheld a parade in 
bushranger-beards, and blue-serge “jumpers^* at Tara- 
naki in New Zealand ; but one puts up easier with 
. the soldier-bushranger, than with the soldier-steward. 

The climate of the day had been exquisite with 
its bright air and cooling breeze, and I had begun 
to think that those who knew Acapulco and Echuca 
could afibrd to laugh at the East, with its thermo- 
meter at 88°. The reckoning came at night, how- 
ever,. for by dark all the breeze was gone, and the 
thermometer, instead of falling, had risen to 90° when 
I lay down to moan and wait for dawn. As I was 
dropping off to sleep at about four o'clock, a native 
came round and closed the doors, to shut out the 
dangerous land-breeze that spriiij|8 lip at that hour. 
Again, at half-past five, it was cooler, and I had 
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begun to doze, when a cannon-shot, fired apparently 
under my bed, brought me upon my feet with some- 
thing more than a start. I remembered the saying 
of the Western boy before Petersburg, when he heard 
for the first time the five o’clock camp-gun, and 
called to his next neighbour at the fire, “ Say, Bill, 
did you hap to hear how particular loud the day 
broke just now ? ” for it was the morning-gun, which 
in Ceylon is always fired at the same time, there 
being less than an hour’s difference between the 
longest and shortest days. Although it was still 
pitch dark, the bugles began to sound the reveille 
on every side — in the infantry lines, the artillery 
barracks, and the lines of the Malay regiment, the 
well-known Ceylon Eifles. Ten minutes afterwards, 
when I had bathed by lamplight, I was eating plan- 
tains and taking my morning tea in a cool room 
lit by the beams of the morning sun, so short is 
the April twilight in Ceylon. 

It is useless to consult the thermometer about heat : 
a European can labour in the open air in South 
Australia with the thermometer at 110® in the shade, 
while, with a thermometer at 88®, the nights, are 
unbearable in Ceylon. To discover whether the 
climate of a place be really hot, examine its n,ews- 
papers-; and if you find the heat recorded, you may 
make up your mind that it is a variable climate, but 
if no ‘‘remarkable heat" or similar announcements 
appear, then you may be sure that you are in a 
permanently hot plaee. It stands to reason that no 
one in the tropics ever talks of “ tropical heat." 
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In so equable a climate, the apathy of the Cin- 
ghalese is not surprising ; but they are not merely 
lazy, they are a cowardly, effeminate, and revengeful 
race. They sleep and smoke, and smoke and sleep, 
rousing themselves only once in the day to snatch 
a bowl of curry and rice, or to fleece a white man; 
and so slowly do the people run the race of life that 
even elephantiasis, common here, does not seem to put 
the sufferer far behind his fellow-men. Buddhism is 
no mystery when expounded under this climate. See 
a few Cinghalese stretched in the shade of a cocoa- 
palm, and you can conceive Buddha sitting cross- 
legged for ten thousand years contemplating his own 
perfection. 

The second morning that I spent in Galle, the 
captain of the Bombay was kind enough to send his 
gig for me* to the landing-steps at dawn, and his 
Malay crew soon rowed me to the ship, where the 
ijaptain joined me, and we pulled across the harbour 
to Watering-place Point, and bathed in the shallow 
sea, out of the reach of sharks. When we had dressed, 
we went on to a jetty, to look into the deep water just 
struck by the rising sun, .1 should have marvelled at 
the translucency of the waters had not the awful 
clearness with which the bottom of the Canadian 
lakes stand revealed in evening light been fresh within 
my memory, but here the bottom was fairly paved 
with cor^ines of inconceivable brilliancy of colour, 
and tenanted by still more gorgeous fish. Of the two 
that bore the paint, one was a little fish of mazarine 
blue, without a speck of any other colour, and perfect 
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too in shape ; the second, a silver fish, with a band of 
soft brown velvet round its neck, and another about 
its tail. In a still more sheltered cove the fish were 
so thick that dozens of Moors were throwing into the 
water, with the arm-twist of a fly-fisher, bare hooks, 
which they jerked through the shoal and into the air, 
never failing to bring them up clothed with a fiish, 
caught most times by the fin. 

In the evening, two of us tried a native dinner, at 
a house where Citighalese gentlemen dine when they 
come into Galle on business. Our fare was as fol- 
lows : — First course : a curry of the delicious seir-fish, 
a sort of mackerel ; a prawn curry ; a bread-fruit ai^ 
cocoa-nut curry ; a Brinjal curry, and a dish made of 
jack-fruit, garlic, and mace ; all washed down by iced 
water. Second course ; plantains, and very old arrack 
in thimble-glasses, followed by black coffee. Of meat 
there was no sign, as the Cinghalese rarely touch it; 
and, although we liked our vegetarian dinner, my 
friend passed a criticism in action on it by dining 
again at the hotel-ordinary one hour later. We 
agreed, too, that the sickly smell of cocoa-nut would 
cleave to us for weeks. 

Starting with an Australian friend, at the dawn of 
my third day in the island, I took the coach by the 
coast road to Columbo. We drove along a magnificent 
road in an avenue of giant cocoa-nut palms, with the 
sea generally within easy sight, and with a native hut 
at each few yards. Every two or three miles, the 
road crossed a lagoofi, alive with bathers, and near the 
bridge was generally a village, bazaar, and Buddhiit 
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temple, built pagoda-shape, and £lled with worshippers. 
The road was thronged with gaily-dressed Cinghalese ; 
and now and again we would pass a Buddhist priest 
in saffron-coloured robes, hastening along, his umbrella 
borne over him by a boy clothed from top to toe in 
white. The umbrellas of the priests are of yellow silk, 
and shaped like ours, but other natives carry flat- topped 
umbrellas, gOt, or coloured red and black. The Cin- 
ghalese farmers we met travelling to their temples in 
carts drawn by tiny bullocks. Such was the bright- 
ness of the air, that the people, down to the very 
beggars, seemed clad in holiday attire. 

As we journeyed on, we began to find more variety 
in the scenery and vegetation, and were charmed with 
the scarlet-blossomed cotton-tree, and with the areca, 
or betel-nut palm. The cocoa-nut groves, too, were 
carpeted witB an undergrowth of orchids and ipeca- 
cuanha, and here and there was a bread-fruit tree or 
an hibiscus. 

In Ceylon we have retained the Dutch posting 
system, and small light coaches, drawn by four or six 
small horses at a gallop, run over excellent roads, 
carrying, besides the passengers, two boys behind, who 
shout furiously whenever vehicles or passengers obstruct 
the mails, and who at night carry torches high in the 
air, to light the road. Thus we dashed through the 
bazaars and cocoa groves, then across the golden sands 
covered with rare shells, and fnnged on the one side 
with the bright blue dancing sea, dotted with many 
a white sail, and on the other side with deep green 
jtmgle, in which were sheltered dark lagoons. Once 
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in a while, we would drive out on to a plain, varied 
by clumps of fig and tulip trees, and, looking to 
the east, would sight the purple mountains of the 
central range ; then, dashing again into the thronged 
bazaars, would see little but the bright palin trees 
relieved upon an azure sky. The road is one con- 
tinuous village, for the population is twelve times 
as deiise in the western as in the eastern provinces 
of Ceylon. No wonder that ten thousand natives 
have died of cholera within the last few months I 
All this dense coast population is supported by the 
cocoa-nut, for there are in Ceylon 200,000 acres under 
cocoa palms, which yield from seven to eight hundred 
million cocoa-nuts a year, and are worth two millions 
sterling. 

Near Bentott^, where we had lunched off horrible 
oysters of the pearl-yielding kind, we * crossed the 
Kaluganga river, densely fringed with mangrove, and 
in its waters saw a python swimming bravely towards 
the shore. Snakes are not so formidable as land- 
leeches, the Cinghalese and planters say, and no one 
hears of many persons being bitten, though a great 
reward for an antidote to. the cobra bite has lately 
been offered by the Eajah of Travancore. 

As we entered what the early maps style '^The 
Christian Kyngdom of Colombo," though where they 
found their Christians no one knows, our road lay 
through the cinnamon gardens, which are going out of 
cultivation, they no longer pay, although the cin- 
namon laurel is a spice-grove in itself, giving cinnamon 
from its bark, camphor from, the roots, clove oil j&oni* 
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its leaves. The plant grows wild about the island, 
and is cut and peeled by the natives at no cost save 
that of children’s labour, which they do not count as 
cost at all. The scene in the gardens that still remain 
was charming : the cinnamon-laurel bushes contrasted 
well with the red soil, and the air was alive with 
dragon-flies, moths, and winged-beetles, while the soft- 
ness of the evening breeze had tempted out the half- 
caste Dutch " burgher ” families of the city, who were 
driving and walking clothed in white, the ladies 
with their jet hair dressed with natural flowers. 
The setting sun threw brightness without heat into 
the gay scene. 

A friend who had horses ready for us at the hotel 
where the mail-coach stopped, said that it was not too 
late for a ride through the fort, or European town 
inside the' walls; so, cantering along the esplanade, 
where the officers of the garrison were enjoying their 
evening ride, we crossed the moat, and found ourselves 
in what is perhaps the most graceful street in the 
world ; — a double range of long low houses of bright 
white stone, with deep piazzas, buried in masses of 
bright foliage, in which the fire-flies were beginning to 
play. In the centre of the fort is an Italian cam- 
panile, which serves at once as a belfry, a clock-tower, 
and a lighthouse. In the morning, before sunrise, we 
climbed this tower for the view. The central range 
stood up sharply on the eastern sky, as the sun was 
still hid behind it, and to the south-east, there towered 
high the peak wher6 Adam mourned his son a hundred 
years. In colour, shapci and height, the Ginghalese 
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Alps resemble the Central Apennines, and the view 
from Columbo is singularly like that from Pesaro on 
the Adriatic. As we looked landwards from the cam- 
panile, the native town was mirrored in the lake, and 
outside the city the white-coated troops were march- 
ing by companies on to the parade-ground, whence 
we could faintly hear the distant bands. 

Driving back in a carriage, shaped like a street 
cab, but with fixed Venetians instead of sides and 
windows, we visited the curing establishment of 
the Ceylon Cofiee Company, where the coffee from 
the hills is dried and sorted. Thousands of native 
girls are employed in coffee-picking at the various 
stores, but it is doubted whether the whole of this 
labour is not wasted, the berries being sorted accord- 
ing to their shape and si^e — characteristics which 
seem in no way to affect the flavour. The Ceylon 
exporters say that if we choose to pay twice as 
much for shapely as for ill-shaped berries, it is no 
business of theirs to refuse to humour us by sorting. 

The most remarkable institution in Columbo is the 
steam factory where the Government make or mend 
such machinery as their •experts certify cannot be 
dealt with at any private works existing in the 
island. The Government elephants are kept at the 
same place, but I foimd them at work up country 
on the Kandy road. 

In passing through the native town upon Slave 
Island, we saw some French Catholic priests in their 
working jungle dresses of blue serge. They have 
met with singular successes in Ceylon, having ihade 
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150,000 converts, while the English and American 
missions have between them only 30,000 natives. 
The Protestant missionaries in Ceylon complain much 
of the planters, whom they accuse of declaring when 
they wish to hire men, that ‘‘ no Christian need 
apply;” but it is a remarkable fact that neither 
Protestants nor Catholics can inake converts among 
the self-supported “Moormen,” the active pushing 
inhabitants of the ports, who are Mohamedans to a 
man. The chief cause of the success of the Catholics 
among the Cinghalese, seems to be the remarkable 
earnestness of the French and Italian missionary 
priests. Our English missionaries in the *East are too 
often men incapable of bearing fatigue or climate ; 
ignorant of every trade, and inferior even in teaching 
and preaching powers to their rivals. It is no easy 
matter to spread Christianity among the Cinghalese, 
the inventors of Buddhism, the most ancient and 
most widely spread of all the religions of the world. 
Every Buddhist firmly believes in the potential per- 
fection of man, and is incapable of understanding 
the ideas of original ^sin and redemption ; and a Cin- 
ghalese Buddhist — ^passioilless himself — cannot com- 
prehend the passionate worship that Christianity 
requires. The Catholics, however, do not neglect the 
Eastern field for missionary labour. Four of their 
bishops from Cochin China and Japan were met by 
me in Galle, upon their way to Borne. 

Our drive was Ijrought to an end by a visit to 
^the old Dutch quarter — ^a careful imitation of Am- 
sterdam ; indeed, one of its roads still tears the por- 
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tentous Batavian name of Dam Street. Their straight 
canals, and formal lines of trees, the Hollanders have 
carried with them throughout the world; but in 
Columbo, not content with manufacturing imitation 
canals, that began and ended in a wall, they dug 
great artificial lakes to recall their well-loved Hague, 
The same evening, I set off by the new railway 
for Kandy and Nuwara Ellia (pronounced Nooralia) 
in the hills. Having no experience of the climate of 
mountain regions in the tropics, I expected a merely 
pleasant change, and left Columbo wearing my 
white kit, which served me well enough as far as 
Ambe Pusse — the. railway terminus, which we reached 
at ten o’clock at night. We started at once by coach, 
and had not driven far up the hills in the still moon- 
light before the cold became extreme, and I was saved 
from a severe chill only by the kindness of the coffee- 
planter who shared the back seat with me, and who, 
being well clad in woollen, lent me his great-coat. 
After this incident, we chatted pleasantly without 
fear of interruption fix)m our sole companion — a native 
girl, who sat silently chewing betel all the way — and 
reached Kandy before da^^n. Telling the hotel ser- 
vants to- wake me in an hour, I wrapped myself in 
a blanket — the first I had seen since I left Australia 
— and enjoyed a refreshing sleep. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

KANDY. 

The early morning was foggy and cold as an October 
dawn in an English forest ; but before I had been long 
in the gardens of the Government House, the sun rose, 
Sjud the heat returned once more. After wandering 
among the petuiiias and fan-palms of the gardens, I 
passed on into the city, the former capital of the 
Kandian or highland kingdom, and one of the holiest 
of Buddhist towns. The kingdom was never con- 
quered by the Portuguese or Dutch while they held 
the coasts, and was not overrun by us till 1815, 
while it has several times been in rebellion since that 
date. The people still retain their native customs in a 
high degree : for instance, the Kandian husband does 

not take his wife's inheritance unless he lives with her 

• 

on her father's land : if she lives with him, she forfeits 
her inheritance. Kandian law, indeed, is expressly 
maintained by us except in the matters of polygamy 
and polyandry, although the maritime Cinghalese are 
governed, as are the English in Ceylon and at the 
Cape, by the civil code of Holland. 

The difference between the Kandian and coast 

v»‘ 

Singhalese is very great. At Kandy, I found the men 
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wearing flowing crimson robes and flat-topped caps, 
while their faces were lighter in colour than those of 
the coast people, and many of them had beards. The 
women also wore the nose-ring in a different way, and 
were clothed above as well as below the waist. It is 
possible that some day we may unfortunately hear 
more of this energetic and warlike people^. 

The city is one that dwells long in the mind. The 
Upper Town is one great garden, so numerous 
are the sacred groves, vocal with the song of the 
Eastern orioles, but here and there are dotted about 
pagoda-shaped temples, identical in form with those 
of Tartary two thousand miles away, and from these 
there proceeds a roar of tomtoms that almost drowns 
the song. One of these temples contains the holiest of 
Buddhist relics, the tooth of Buddha, which is yearly 
carried in a grand procession. When we first annexed 
the Kandian kingdom, we recognised the Buddhist 
Church, made our ofiicers take part in the procession 
of the Sacred Tooth, and sent a State offering to the 
shrine. Times are changed since then, but the Bhdd- 
hist priests are still exempt from certain taxes. All 
round the sacred enclosures are ornamented walls, with 
holy sculptured figures ; and in the Lower Town are 
fresh-water lakes and tanks, formed by damming the 
Mavaliganga Kiver, and also, in some measure, holy. 
An atmosphere of Buddhism pervades all Kandy. 

From Kandy, I visited the coffee-district of which it 
is the capita and centre, but I was much disappointed 
with regard to the amount of land that is still open to 
coffee-cultivation. At the Government Botanic Gaiclen 

VOL. II. N 
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at Peredenia (where the jalap plant, the castor-oil 
plant, and the ipecacuanha were growing side by side), 
I was told that the shrub does not flourish under 
1,500, nor over 3,000 or 4,000 feet above sea-level, 
and that all the best coffee-land is already planted. 
Coffee-growing has already done so much for Ceylon 
that it is be hoped that it has not reached its limit : 
in thirty-three years, it has doubled her trade ten 
times, and to England alone she now sends two 
millions worth of coffee every year. The central dis- 
trict of the island, in which lie the hills and coffee- 
country, k, with the exception of the towns, politically 
not a portion of Ceylon : there are English capital, 
Englkh management, and Indian labour, and the cocoa- 
palm k unknown; Tamil labourers are exclusively 
employed upon the plantations, although the carrying 
trade, involving but little labour, is in the hands of 
the Cinghalese. No such official discouragement is 
shown to the European planters in Ceylon as that 
which they experience in India ; and were there but 
more good coffee-lands and more capital, all would be 
well The planters say that, after two years^ heavy 
expenditure and dead loss, *20 per cent, can be made 
by men who take in sufficient capital, but that no one 
ever does take capital enough for the land he buys, 
and that they all have to borrow from one of the 
Columbo companies at 12 per cent, and are then 
bound to ship their coffee through that company alone. 
It k redded as ^an open question by many disin- 
terested friends of Ceylon whether it might not be 
wise for the local Government to advance, money to 
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the planters ; but besides the fear of jobbery, there is 
the objection to this course, that the Government, 
becoming interested in the success of coffee-planting, 
might also come to connive at the oppression of the 
native labourers. This oppression of the people lies at 
the bottom of that Dutch system which is often held 
up for our imitation in Ceylon. 

Those who narrate to us the effects of the Java 
system forget that it is not denied that in the tropical 
islands, with an idle population and a rich soil, com- 
pulsory labour may be the only way of developing 
the resources of the countries, but they faU to show 
the justification for our developing the resources of tlie 
country by such means. The Dutch culture-system 
puts a planter down upon the Grown lands, and, having 
made advances to him, leaves it to him to find put 
how he shall repay the Government. Forced labour 
— under whatever name — is the natural result. 

The Dutch, moreover, bribe the great native chiefs 
by princely salaries and vast per-centage upon the 
crops their people raise, and force the native agri- 
culturists to grow spices for the Koyal Market of 
Amsterdam. Of the purchase of these spices the 
Government has a monopoly : it buys them at what 
price it will, and, selling again in Europe ffco the 
world, clears annually some 4,000,000?. sterling by 
the job. That plunder, slavery, and famine often 
follow the extension of their system is nothing to 
the Dutch. Strict press-laws prevent l^e DatptjL 
home from hearing anytiinxiig (ff the*discontent in JT^ya, 
except when famine or insurrection call att^tjtori to 
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the isle ; and 4,000,000^. a year profit, and half the 
expenses of their navy paid 'for them by one island 
in the Eastern seas, make up for many deaths of brown- 
faced people by starvation. 

The Dutch often deny that the Government retains 
the monopoly of export ; but the fact of the matter 
is that the Dutch Trading Company, who have the 
monopoly of the exports of the produce of Crown 
lands — which amount to two-thirds of the total exports 
of the isle — are mere agents of the Government. 

It is hard to say that, apart from the nature of the 
culture-system, the Dutch principle of making a profit 
out of the countries which they rule is inconsistent 
with the position of a Christian nation. It is the 
ancient system of countries having possessions in 
the East, and upon our side we are not able to 
show any definite reasons in favour of our course of 
scrupulously keeping separate the Indian revenue, and 
spending Indian profits upon India and Cinghalese in 
Ceylon, except such reasons as would logically lead to 
our quitting India altogether. That the Dutch should 
make a profit out of Java is perhaps not more immoral 
than that they should be there. At the same time, the 
character of the Dutch system lowers the tone of the 
whole Dutch nation, and especially of those who have 
any connexion with the Indies, and efiectually prevents 
future amendment. With our system, there is some 
chance of right being done, so small is our self-interest 
in the wrong. From the fact that no surplus is sent 
home from Ceylon, she is at least free from that 
bane of Java, — the desire of the local authorities 
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to increase as much as possible the valuable produc- 
tions of their districts, even at the risk of famine, 
provided only that they may hope to put off the 
famine until after their time — a desire that produces 
the result that subaltern Dutch officers who observe in 
their integrity the admirable rules which have been 
made for the protection of the native population are 
heartily abused for their ridiculous scrupulosity, as it 
is styled. 

Not to be carried away by the material success 
of the Dutch system, it is as well to bear in mind 
its secret history. A private company — the Dutch 
Trading Society — was founded at Amsterdam in 1824, 
the then King being the largest shareholder. The 
company was in difficulties in 1830, when the King, 
finding he was losing money fast, sent out as 
Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies his 
personal friend Van den Bosch. The next year, the 
culture-system, with all its attendant horrors, was 
introduced into Java by Van den Bosch, the Dutch 
Trading Society being made agents for the Govern- 
ment. The result was the extraordinary prosperity 
of the company, and the leaving by the merchant- 
king of a private fortune of fabulous amount. 

The Dutch system has been defended by every 
conceivable kind of blind misrepresentation; it has 
even been declared, by writers who ought certainly 
to know better, that the four millions of surplus 
that Holland draws from Java, bejug profits on trade, 
are not taxation! Even the blindest admirers of 
the system are forced, however, to admit that it 
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involves the absolute prohibition of missionary enter- 
prise, and total exclusion from knowledge of the 
Java people. 

The Ceylon planters have at present political 
as well as financial difficulties on their hands. They 
have petitioned the Queen for ‘‘self-government for 
Ceylon,^’ and for control of the revenue by “repre- 
sentatives of the public — excellent principles, if 
“ public meant public, and “ Ceylon,^’ Ceylon ; but, 
when we inquire of the planters what they really 
mean, we find that by “Ceylon they understand Gallo 
and Columbo Fort, and by “the public'' they mean 
themselves. There are at present six unofficial mem- 
bers of the Council : of these, the whites have three 

members, the Dutch burghers one, and the natives 

✓ 

two ; and the planters expect the same proportions 
to be kept in a Council to which supreme power 
shall be entrusted in the disposition of the revenues. 
They are, indeed, careful to explain that they in no 
way desire the extension of representative institutions 
to Ceylon. 

The first thing that strikes the English traveller 
in Ceylon is the apparent slightness of our hold 
upon the country. In my journey from Galle to 
Columbo, by early morning and mid-day, I met no 
white man; from Columbo to Kandy, I travelled 
with one, but met none ; at Kandy, I saw no whites ; 
at Nuwara Ellia, not half-a-dozen. On my return, 
I saw no whites between Nuwara Ellia and Ambe 
Pusse, where there was a white man in the railway- 
station ; and on my return by evening from Columbo 
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to Galle, in all the thronging crowds along the roads 
there was not a single European. There are hun- 
dreds of Cinghalese in the interior who live and 
die, and never see a white man. Out of the two 
and a quarter millions of people who dwell in what 
the planters call the colony of Ceylon,^’ there are 
but 3,000 Europeans, of whom 1,500 are our soldiers, 
and 250 our civilians. Of the European non-official 
class, there are but 1,300 persons, or about 500 grown- 
up men. The proposition of the Planters^ Associa- 
tion is that we should confide the despotic government 
over two and a quarter millions of Buddhist, Moha- 
nicdan, and Hindoo labourers to these 500 English 
Christian employers. It is not the Ceylon planters 
who have a grievance against us, but we who have 
a serious complaint against them; so flourishing a 
dependency should certainly provide for all the costs 
of her defence. 

Some of the mountain views between Kandy and 
Nuwara Elba are full of grandeul*, though they lack 
the New Zealand snows ; but none can match, for 
variety and colour, that which I saw on my return 
from the ascent to the^ Kaduganava Pass, where 
you look over a foreground of giant-leaved talipot 
and slender areca palms and tall bamboos, lit with 
the scarlet blooms of the cotton-tree, on to a plain 
dotted with banyan-tree groves and broken by wooded 
hills. On either side, the deep valley-bottoms are 
carpeted with bright green — the wet rice-lands, or 
terraced paddy-fields, from which the natives gather 
crop after crop throughout the year. 
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In the union of rich foliage with deep colour and 
grand forms, no scenery save that of New Zealand 
can bear comparison with that of the hill country 
of Ceylon, unless, indeed, it be the scenery of Java, 
and the far Eastern isles. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MADRAS TO CALCUTTA. 

Spending but a single day in Madras — an inferior 
Columbo — I passed on to Calcutta with a pleasant 
remembrance of the air of prosperity that hangs about 
the chief city of what is still called by Bengal civilians 
‘‘ The Benighted Presidency/^ Small as are the houses, 
poor as are the shops, every one looks well-to-do, andl 
everybody happy, from the not undeservedly famed 
cooks at the club to the catamaran men on the shore. 
Coffee and good government have of late done much 
for Madras. 

The surf consists of two lines of rollers, and is 
altogether inferior to the fine- weather swell on the west 
coast of New Zealand, and only to be dignified and 
promoted into surfship by men of that fine imagination 
which will lead them to sniff the spices a day before 
they reach Ceylon, or the pork and molasses when 
off Nantucket light-ship. The row through the first 
roller in the lumbering Massullah boat, manned by 
a dozen sinewy blacks, the waiting for a chance 
between the first and second lines j of spray, and then 
the dash for shore, the crew singing their measured 
*‘Ah! lah! Idlala! — ah! lah! Ulala!” the stroke 
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coming with the accented syllable, and the helmsman 
shrieking with excitement, is a more pretentions cere- 
mony than that which accompanies the crossing of 
Hokitika bar, but the passage is a far less dangerous 
one. The Massallah boats are like empty hay-barges 
on the Thames, but built without nails, so that they 
‘‘ give ” instead of breaking up when battered by the 
sand on one side and the seas upon the other. This 
is a very wise precaution in the case of boats which 
are always made to take the shore broadside on. The 
first sea that strikes the boat either shoots the 
passenger on to the dry sand, or puts him where 
he can easily be caught by the natives on the 
beach, but the Massullah boat herself gets a terrible 
banging before the crew can haul her out of reach 
of the seas. 

Sighting the Temple of Juggernauth and one palm- 
tree, but seeing no land, we entered the Hoogly, 
steaming between light-houses, guard-shi]3s, and buoys, 
but not catching a glimpse of the low land of the 
Sunderabunds till we had been many hours in “ the 
river. After lying right off the tiger-infested island 
of Saugur, we started on our run up to Calcutta before 
the sun was risen. Compared with Ceylon, the scene 
was English ; there was nothing tropical about it 
except the mist upon the land; and low villas and 
distant factory chimneys reminded one of the Thames 
between Battersea and Fulham. Coming into Garden 
Reachf where large ships anchor before they s^iil, 
we had a long, low building on our right, gaudy 
‘and architecturally hideous, but from its vast size 
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almost imposing : it was the palace of the dethroned 
King of Oude, the place where, it is said, are carried 
on deeds become impossible in Lucknow. Such has 
been the extravagance of the King that the Govern- 
ment of India has lately interfered, and appointed a 
commission to pay his debts, and deduct them from 
his income of 120,000^. a year;’ for we pay into the 
privy purse of the dethroned Vizier of Oude exactly 
twice the yearly sum that we set aside for that of 
Queen Victoria. "Whatever income is allowed to 
native princes, they always spend the double. The 
experience of the Dutch in Java and our own in India 
is uniform in this respect. Kemoved from that slight 
restraint upon expenditure which the fear of bank- 
ruptcy or revolution forces upon reigning kings, 
native princes supported by European Governments 
run recklessly into debt. The commission which was 
sitting upon the debts of the King of Oude while 
I was in Calcutta warned him that, if he offended 
a second time, Government would for the future spend 
his income for him. It is not the King’s extrava- 
gance alone, however, that is complained of. Always 
notorious for debauchery, he has now become infamous 
for his vices. One of his wives was arrested while 
I was in Calcutta for purchasing girls for the harem, 
but the King himself escaped. For nine years he has 
never left his palace, yet he spends, we are told, from 
200,000Z. to 250,000Z. a year. 

In his extravagance and immorality the King of 
Oude does not stf^nd alone in Calcutta. His mode of 
life is imitated by the %ealthy natives ; his vices are 
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mimicked by every young Bengalee baboo. It is a 
question whether we are not responsible for the tone 
which has been taken by ‘‘ civilization in Calcutta. 
The old philosophy has gone, and left nothing in its 
place ; we have by moral force destroyed the old reli- 
gions in Calcutta, but we have set up no new. Whether 
the character of our Indian Government, at once 
levelling and paternal, has not much to do with the 
spread of careless sensuality is a question before an- 
swering which it would be well to look to France, 
where a similar government has for sixteen years 
prevailed. In Paris, at least, democratic despotism 
is fast degrading the French citizen to the moral level 
of the Bengalee baboo. 

The first thing in Calcutta that I saw was the view 
of the Government House from the Park Keserve — a 
miniature Sahara since its trees were destroyed by the 
great cyclone. The Viceroy^s dwelling, though crushed 
by groups of lions and unicorns of gigantic stature and 
astonishing design, is an imposing building ; but it is 
the only palace in the “ city of palaces ” — a name which 
must have been given to the pestiferous city by some 
one who had never seen any other towns but Liverpool 
and London. The true city of palaces is Lucknow. 

In Calcutta, I first became acquainted with that un- 
bounded hospitality of the great mercantile houses in 
the East of which I have since acquired many pleasing 
remembifences. The luxury of “ the firm impresses 
the English traveller ; the huge house is kept as an 
hotel ; every one is welcome to dinner, breakfast, and 
bed in the verandah, or in a room, if he can sleep 
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under a roof in the hot weather. Sometimes two and 
sometimes twenty sit down to the meals, and always 
without notice to the butlers or the cooks, but every 
one is welcome, down to the friend of a friend^s friend ; 
and junior clerks will write letters of introduction to 
members of the firm, which secure the bearer a most 
hospitable welcome from the other clerks, even when 
all the partners are away. ‘‘ If Brown is not there, 
Smith will be, and if he's away, why then Johnson 
will put you up," is the form of invitation to the hos- 
pitalities of an Eastern firm. The finest of fruits 
are on table between five and six, and tea and iced 
drinks are ready at all times, from dawn to breakfast 
— a ceremony which takes place at ten. To the regu- 
lar meals you come in or not as you please, and no 
one trained in Calcutta or Bombay can conceive offence 
being taken by a host at his guest accepting, without 
consulting him, invitations to dine out in the city, or 
to spend some days at a villa in its outskirts. Servants 
are in the corridors by day and night at the call of 
guests, and your entertainers tell you that, although 
they have not time to go about with you, servants will 
always be ready to drive you at sunset to the band- 
stand in the carriage of some member of the firm. 

The population of Calcutta is as motley as that of 
Galle, though the constituents are not the same. 
Greeks, Armenians, and Burmese, besides many Eura- 
sians, or English-speaking half-castes, mingle^with the 
mass of Indian Mohamedans and Hindoos. The hot 
weather having suddenly set in, tlie Calcutta officials, 
happier than the merchants — ^who, however, care little 
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about heat when trade is good — were starting for 
Simla in a body, ‘‘just as they were warming to their 
work,” as the Calcutta people say, and, finding that 
there was nothing to be done in the stifling city, I, too, 
determined to set ofi*. 

The heat was great at night, and the noisy native 
crows and whistling kites held durbars inside my 
window in the only cool hour of the twenty-four — 
namely, that which begins at dawn — and thus has- 
tened my departure from Calcutta by preventing me 
from taking rest while in it. Hearing that at Patna 
there was nothing to be seen or learnt, I travelled from 
Calcutta to Benares — 500 miles — in the same train and 
railway carriage. Our first long stoppage was at 
Chandernagore, but, as the native baggage-coolies, or 
porters, howl the station names in their own fashion, I 
hardly recognised the city in the melancholy moan of 
“ Orn-dorn-orn-gorne,” which welcomed the train, and 
it was not till I saw a French infantry uniform upon 
the platform that I remembered that Chandernagore, a 
village belonging to the French, lies hard by Calcutta, 
to which city it was once a dangerous rival. It is said 
that the French retain their Indian dependencies in- 
stead of selling them to us as did the Dutch, in order 
that they may ever bear in mind the fact that we once 
conquered them in India, but it would be hard to find 
any real ground for their retention, unless they are 
held as centres for the Catholic missions. We will not 
even permit them to be made smuggling depdts, for 
which purpose they would be excellently adapted. The 
Whole of the possessions in India of the French amount 
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together to only twenty-six leagues square. Even Pon- 
dicherry, the largest and only French Indian depend- 
ency of which the name is often heard in Europe, is cut 
into several portions by strips of British territory, and 
the whole of the French-Indian dependencies are mere 
specks of land isolated in our vast territories. The 
officer who was lounging in the station was a native ; 
indeed, in the territory of Chandernagore there are but 
230 Europeans, and but 1,500 in all French India. 
He made up to my compartment as though he would 
have got in, which I wished that he would have done, 
as natives in the French service all speak French, but 
seeing a European, he edged away to a dark uncom- 
fortable compartment. This action was, I fear, a 
piece of silent testimony to the prejudice which makes 
our people in India almost invariably refuse to travel 
with a native, whatever may be his rank. 

As we passed through Burdwan and Kajmahal, 
where the East Indian Railway taps the Ganges, the 
station scenes became more and more interesting. 
We associate with the word railway ideas that are 
peculiarly English : — shareholders and directors, guards 
in blue, policemen in dark green, and porters in brown 
corduroy; no English institution, however, assumes 
more readily an Oriental dress. Station-masters <and 
sparrows alone are English ; everything else on a Ben- 
gal railway is purely Eastern. Sikh irregulars jostle 
begging fakeers in the stations ; palkees and doolies— 
palankeens and sedans, as we should call them — ^wait 
at the back doors ; ticket-clerks smoke water-pipes ; an 
ibis drinks at the engine tank ; a sacred cow looks oveF 
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the fencCj and a tame elephant reaches up with his 
trunk at the telegraph wire, on which sits a hoopoe, 
while an Indian vulture crowns the post. 

When we came opposite to the Monghyr Hills, the 
only natural objects which for 1,600 miles break the 
level of the great plain of Hindostan, people of the 
central tribes, small-headed and savage-looking, were 
mingled with the Hindoos at the stations. In black- 
ness there was not much difference between the races, 
for low-caste Bengalees are as black as Guinea negroes. 

As the day grew hot, a water-carrier with a well- 
filled sldn upon his back appeared at every station, 
and came running to the native cars in answer to the 
universal long-drawn shout of “ Ah ! ah ! Bheestie — e 1 '* 

The first view of the Ganges calls up no enthusiasm. 
The Thames below Gravesend half dried up would be 
not unlike it ; indeed, the river itself is as ugly as 
the Mississippi or Missouri, while its banks are more 
hideous by far than theirs. Beyond Patna, the plains, 
too, become as monotonous as the river, — flat, dusty, 
and treeless, they are no way tropical in their cha- 
racter ; they lie, indeed, wholly outside the tropics. I 
afterwards found that a map nlay cross India from the 
Irawaddy to the Indus, and see no tropical scenery, no 
tropical cultivation. The aspect of the Ganges valley is 
that of Cambridgeshire, or of parts of Lincoln seen 
after harvest time, and with flocks of strange and bril- 
liant birds and an occasional jackal thrown in. The 
sun is hot— not, indeed, much hotter than in Austolia, 
but the heat is of a* different kind to that encountered 
by the English in Ceylon or the West Indies. From 
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a military point of view, the plains may be described 
as a parade-ground continued to infinity; and this 
explains the success of our small forces against the 
rebels in 1857, our cavalry and artillery having in 
all cases swept their infantry from these levels with 
the utmost ease. 

A view over the plains by daylight is one which in 
former times some old Indians can never have enjoyed. 
Many a lady in the days of palki-dawk has passed a 
life in the Deccan table-land without ever seeing a 
mountain, or knowing she was on the top of one. 
Carried up and down the ghauts at night, it was only 
by the tilting of her palki that she could detect the 
rise or fall, for day travelling for ladies was almost 
unknown in India before it was introduced with the 
railways. 

At Patna, the station was filled with crowds of 
railway coolies, or navvies, as we should say, who, 
with their tools and baggage, were camped out upon 
the platform, smoking peacefully. I afterwards found 
that natives have little idea of time-tables and de- 

■hi* 

parture hours. When they want to go ten miles by 
railway, they walk straight down to the nearest 
station, and there smoke their hookahs till the train 
arrives — ar the end of twenty-four hours or ten 
minutes, 6is the case may be. There is but one step 
that the more ignorant among the natives are in a 
hurry to take, and that is t6 buy their tickets. They 
are no sooner come to the tertoiniis than with 6ne 
accord they rush at the native ticket^elerk, yelling th^ 
name of the station to which " they vdsh to go. In 
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vain he declares that, the train not being due for ten 
or fifteen hours, there, is plenty of* time for the 
purchase. Open-mouthed, and wrought up almost to 
madness, the passengers dance round him, screaming 

Burdwan ! ” or “ Serampoor ! ” or whatever the name 
may be, till at last he surrenders at discretion. There 
is often no room for all who wish to go ; indeed, the 
worst point about the management of the railways lies 
in the defective accommodation for the native passen- 
gers, and their treatment by the English station-masters 
is not always good : I saw them on many occasions 
terribly kicked and cuffed ; but Indian station-masters 
are not very highly paid, and are too often men who 
cannot resist the temptations to violence which despotic 
power throws in their way. They might ask with the 
Missourian in the United States army when he was 
accused of drunkenness, Whether Uncle Sam expected 
to get all the cardinal virtues for fifteen dollars a 
month ? 

The Indian railways are all made and worked by 
companies; but as the Government guarantees the 
interest of five per cent., which only the East Indian, 
or Calcutta and Delhi, line can pay, it interferes much 
in the management. The telegraph is both made and 
worked by Government ; and the reason why the rail- 
ways were not put upon the same footing is that the 
Government of India was doubtful as to the wisdom 
of borrowing directly the vast sum required, and 
doubtful also of the possibility of borrowing it without 
dimmishing its credit 

mcwt among the effects of railways 
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upon the state of India aire, as a moral change, the 
weakening of caste ties — as a physical, the destruction 
of the Indian forests. It is found that if a rich native 
discovers that he can, by losing caste in touching his 
inferiors, travel a certain distance in a comfortable 
second-class carriage for ten rupees, while a first-class 
ticket costs him twenty, he will often risk his caste to 
save his pound ; still, caste yields but slowly to 
railways and the telegraph. It is but a very few 
years since one of my friends received a thousand 
rupees for pleading in a case which turned on the 
question whether the paint-spot on Krishna^s nose, 
which is also a caste sign, should be drawn as a plain 
horizontal crescent, or with a pendant from, the centre. 
It is only a year since, in Orissa, it was seen that 
Hindoo peasants preferred cannibalism, or death by 
starvation, to defilement by eating their bullocks. 

As for the forests, their destruction has already in 
many places changed a somewhat moist climate to one 
of excessive drought, and planting is now taking place, 
with a view both to supplying the railway engines, 
and bringing back the rains. On the East Indian line, 
I found that they biirnt mixed coal and wood, but the 
Indian coal is scarce and bad, and lies entirely in 
shallow ‘‘ pockets.*' 

The train reached Mogul-Serai, the junction for 
Benares, at midnight of the day following that on 
which it left Calcutta, and, changing my carriage? 
once, I asked how long it would he before '^e 'star^^i; 
to which the answer was, ^‘h^ an hour;” 
to sleep. Immediately,'^ itemed, I was aw^k^p 

0 2 
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by whispering, and, turning, saw a crowd of boys and 
baggage-coolies at the carriage-door. When I tried 
to discover what they wanted, my Hindostanee broke 
down, and it was some time before I found that I had 
slept through the short journey from Mogul-Serai, and 
had dozed on in the station till the lights had been 
put out, before the coolies woke me. Crossing the 
Ganges by the bridge of boats, I found myself in 
Benares, the ancient Varanasi, and sacred capital of 
the Hindoos. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

BENARES. 

In the comparative cool of early morning, I sallied 
out on a stroll through the outskirts of Benares. 
Thousands of women were stepping gracefully along 
the crowded roads, bearing on their heads the water- 
jars, while at every few paces there was a well, 
at which hundreds were waiting along with the 
bheesties their turn for lowering their bright gleam- 
ing copper cups to the well-water to fill their skins 
or vases. All were keeping up a continual chatter, 
women with women, men with men : all the tongues 
were running ceaselessly. , It is astonishing to see 
the indignation that a trifling mishap creates — such 
gesticulation, such shouting, and loud talk, you would 
think that murder at least was in question. The 
world cannot show the Hindoo's equal as a babbler ; 
the women talk while they grind corn, the men 
while they smoke their water-pipes ; your true Hindoo 
is never quiet ; when not talking, he is playing on 
his tomtom. 

The Doorgha Khond, the famed Temple of the 
Sacred Monkeys, I found thronged with worshipp^, 
and garlanded in every part with roses : it oyerfianp 
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one of tlie best holy tanks in India, but has not 
much beauty or grandeur, and is chiefly remarkable 
for the swarms of* huge, fat-paunched, yellow-bearded, 
holy monkeys, whose outposts hold one quarter of 
the city, and whose main body forms a living roof 
to the temple. , A singular contrast to the'Doorgha 
Khond was the Queen’s College for native students, 
built in a mixture of Tudor and Hindoo architecture. 
The view from the roof is noticeable, depending as 
it does for its beauty on the mingling of the rich 
green of the timber with the gay colours of the 
painted native huts. .Over the trees are seen the 
minarets at the river-side, and an unwonted life was 
given to the view by the smoke and flames that 
were rising from two burning huts, in widely-sepa- 
rated districts of the native town. It is said that 
the natives, whenever they quarrel with their neigh- 
bours, always take the first opportunity of firing 
their huts ; but in truth the huts in the hot weather 
almost fire themselves, so inflammable are their roofs 
and sides. 

When the sun had declined suflSciently to admit 
of another excursion, I started from my bungalow, 
and, passing through the elephant-corral, went down 
with a guide to the ghauts, the observatory of Jai 
Singh, and the Golden Temple. From the minarets 
of the mosque of Aurungzebe I had a lovely sunset 
view of the ghauts, the city, and the Ganges ; but 
the real sight of ]Benares, after all, lies in a "Walk 
thrbu^ the tortuous passages that do duty for streets. 
3^0 carrtb^ eah pass theM> they are So narrow. 
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You walk f)receded by your guide, who warns the 
people, that they may stand aside, and not be defiled 
by your touch, for that is the real secret of the 
apparent respect paid to you in Benares ; but the 
sacred cows are so numerous and so obstinate that 
you cannot avoid sometimes jostling them. The 
scene in the passages is the most Indian in India. 
The gaudy dresses of the Hindoo princes spending 
a week in purification at the holy place, the frescoed 
fronts of the shops and houses, the deafening beating 
of the tomtoms, and, above all, the smoke and 
sickening smell from the ‘‘ burning ghauts that meets 
you, mingled with a sweeter smell of burning spices, 
as you work your way through the vast crowds of 
pilgrims who are pouring up from the river's bank 
— all alike are strange to the English traveller, and 
fill his mind with that indescribable awe which every- 
where accompanies the sight of scenes and ceremonies 
that we do not understand. When once you are on 
the Ganges bank itself, the scene is wilder still : — 
a river front of some three miles, faced with lofty 
ghauts, or flights of river stairs, over which rise, 
pile above pile, in sublime confusion, lofty palaces 
with oriel windows hanging over the sacred stream ; 
observatories with giant sun-dials, gilt domes {golden, 
the story runs), and silver minarets. On the ghauts, 
rows of fires, each with a smouldering body ; on tlie 
river, boat-loads of pilgrims, and fi^eers praymg 
while they float ; under the houses, lines of prosta»ji| 
bodies— those of the sick — ^brought to the sacrel 
Ganges to die — or, say o^ Government sp^^ 
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murdered by suffocation with sacred mud ; while 
prowling about are the wolf-like fanatics who feed 
on putrid flesh. The whole is lit by a sickly sun 
fitfully glaring through the smoke, while the Ganges 
stream is half obscured by the river fog and reek 
of the hot earth. 

The lofty pavilions that crown the river front are 
ornamented with paintings of every beast that walks 
and bird that flies, with monsters, too — pink and green 
and spotted — with griffins, dragons, and elephant- 
headed gods embracing dancing-girls. Here and there 
are representations of red-coated soldiers — English, it 
woidd seem, for they have white faces, but -so, the 
Maories say, have the New Zealand fairies, who are 
certainly not British. The Benares taste for painting 
leads to the decoration with pink and yellow spots 
of the very cows. The tiger is the commonest of 
the figures on the walls — indeed, the explanation 
that the representations are allegorical, or that gods 
are pictured in tiger shape, has not removed from my 
mind the belief that the tiger must have been wor- 
shipped in India at some early date. All Easterns 
are inclined to worship th^ beasts that eat them ; the 
Javanese light floating sacrifices to their river croco- 
diles ; the Scindees at Kurrachee venerate the sacred 

% 

muggur, or man-eating alligator ; the hill-tribes pray to 
snakes; indeed, to a new comer, all Indian religion has 
the air of devil-worship, or worship of the destructive 
principle in some shape : the gods are drawn as grinning 
fiends, they are propitiated by infernal music, they 
are often worshipped with obscene and hideous rites. 
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There is even something cruel in the monotonous 
roar of the great tomtoms; the sound seems to 
connect itself with widow-burning, with child-murder, 
with Juggemauth processions. Since the earliest 
known times, the tomtom has been used to drown 
the cries of tortured fanatics; its booming is bound 
up with the thousand barbarisms of false religion. 
If the scene on the Benares ghauts is full of horrors, 
we must not forget that Hindooism is a creed of 
fear and horror, not of love. 

The Government of India has lately instituted an 
inquiry into the alleged abuses of the custom of 
taking sick Hindoos to the Ganges-side to die, with 
a view to regulating or suppressing the practice which 
prevails in the river-side portion of Lower Bengal 
At Benares, Bengal people are still taken to the river- , 
side, but not so other natives, as Hindoos dying 
anywhere in the sacred city have all the blessings 
which the most holy death can possibly secure ; the 
Benares Shastra, moreover, forbids the practice, and 
I saw but two cases of it in the city, although I 
had seen many near Calcutta. Not only are aged 
people brought from their sick-rooms, laid in the 
burning sun, and half suffocated with the Ganges 
water poured down their throats, but, owing to the 
ridicule which* follows if thejr recover, nr the 
selfishness of their relatives, the water is often 
muddier than it need be: hence the phrase “ghaiit 
murder,” by which this custom is generally kno^i 
Similar customs are not unheard of in oth^ of 
India, and even in Polynesia and North 
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The Veddah^ or black aborigines of Ceylon, were, 
up to very lately, in the habit of carrying their dying 
parents or children into the jungle, and, having placed 
a chatty of water and some rice by their side, leaving 
them to be devoured by wild beasts. Under pressure 
from our officials, they are believed to have ceased 
to act thus, but they continue, we are told, to throw 
their dead to the leopards and crocodiles. The 
Maories, too, have a way of taking out to die alone 
those whom their seers have pronounced doomed men, 
but it is probable that, among the rude races, the 
custom which seems to be a relic of human sacrifice 
has not been so grossly abused as it has been by the 
Bengal Hindoos. The practice of Ganjatra is but 
one out of many similar barbarities that disgrace the 
religion of the Hindoos, but it is fast sharing the 
fate of suttee and infanticide. 

As I returned through the bazaar, I met many most 
unholy-looking visitors to the sacred town. Fierce 
Eajpoots, with enormous turbans ornamented with 
zig-zag stripes; Bengal bankers, in large purple tur- 
bans, curling their long white moustaches, and bearing 
their critical noses high aloft as they daintily picked 
their way over the garbage of the streets ; and 
savage retainers of the rajahs staying for a'season at 
their city palaces, were to the travelTeris eye no very 
devout pilgrims. In truth, the inunoraliries of the 
*^holy city^’ are as great as its religious virtues, and 
it is the chosen groimd of the loose characters as well 
as of the pUgrinas of the Hindoo w<^id/ 

In. I^e, whole of the great thmg' in tiie. b^ 
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hardly the slightest trace of European dressing was 
to be perceived : the varnished boots of the wealthier 
Hindoos alone bore witness to the existence of English 
trade — a singular piece of testimony, this, to the 
essential conservatism of the Oriental mind. With 
any quantity of old army clothing to be got for the 
asking, you never see a rag of it on a native back — 
not even on that of the poorest coolie. If you give 
a blanket to an outdoor servant, he will cut it into 
strips, and wear them as a puggree round his head ; 
but this is about the only thing he will accept, unless 
to sell it in the bazaar. 

As I stopped to look for a moment at the long trains 
of laden camels that were winding slowly through 
the tortuous streets, I saw a European soldier 
cheapening a bracelet with a native jeweller. He was 
the first topee-ivallah (“hat-fellow,"’ or “European”) 
that I had seen in Benares city. Calcutta is the only 
town in Northern India in which you meet Europeans 
in your walks or rides, and, even there, there is but 
one European to every sixty natives. In all India, 
there are, including troops, children, and officials of 
all kinds, far less than as many thousands of Europeans 
as there are millions of natives. 

The evening after that on which I visited the na-tive 
town, I saw in Secrole cantonments, iiear Benares, the 
India hated and^drfeaded by our troops— by day a 
blazing deadly heat and sun, at night a stiU more 
deadly fog^ — a hot white fog intp wMch S 


disappears half au hour before his 
and out of '%hicfi -he^ sboot^'^Oh 
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morning, to blaze and kill again — a pestiferous fever- 
breeding ground-fog, out of which stand the tops of 
the palms, though their stems are invisible in the 
steam. Compared with our English summer climate, 
it seems the atmosphere of another planet. 

Among the men in the cantonments, I found much 
of that demoralization that heat everywhere produces 
among Englishmen. The newly-arrived soldiers ap- 
pear to pass their days in alternate trials of hard 
drinking and of total abstinence, and are continually 
in a state of nervous fright, which in time must 
wear them out, and make them an easy prey to 
fever. The officers who are fresh from England 
often behave in much the same manner as the men, 
though with them “belatee pawnee^’ takes the place 
of plain water with the brandy. “ Belatee pawnee ” 
means, being translated, “ English water, but, when 
interpreted, it means ‘‘ soda-water ” — the natives once 
believing that this was English river-water, bottled 
and brought to India by us as they carry Ganges 
water to the remotest parts. The superstition is 
now at an end, owing to the fact that natives are 
themselves largely employed in the making of soda- 
water, which is cheaper in India than it is at home ; 
but the name remains. 

Our men kill themselves with beer, with brandy 
and soda-water,* and with careless inattention to 
night chills, and then blame the poor climate for 
their fevers, or die cursing India." Of course, 
long residence in a climate winterless ; aid always 
hot at midday produces or intensifi^ certstia diseases ; 
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but brandy and soda water produces more, and in- 
tensifies all. They say it is ‘*soda-and-brandy” the 
first month, and then ** brandy-and-soda,” but that 
men finally take to putting in the soda-water first, 
and then somehow the brandy always kills them. 
If a man wears a flannel belt and thick clothes 
when he travels by night, and drinks hot tea, he 
need not fear India. 

In all ways, Benares is the type of India : in the 
Secrole cantonments, you have the English in India, 
intelligent enough, but careless, and more English 
than they are ,at home, with garrison chaplains, 
picnics, balls, and champagne suppers; hard by, in 
the native town, the fierce side of Hindooism, and 
streets for an Englishman to show himself in which 
ten years ago was almost certain death. Benares 
is the centre of all the political intrigues of India, 
but the great mutiny itself was hatched there without 
being heard of at Secrole. Except that our policemen 
now perambulate the town, change in Benares there 
has been none. Were missionaries to appear openly 
in its streets, their fate would still very possibly be the 
same as that which in this city befell St Thomas. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CASTE. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the Eritish 
have to contend in Hindostan is how to discover the 
tendencies, how to follow the changes, of native opinion. 
Your Hindoo is so complaisant a companion, that, 
whether he is your servant at threepence a day, or the 
ruler of the State in which you dwell, he is perpe- 
tually striving to make his opinions the reflex of 
your own. You are engaged in a continual struggle 
to prevent your views from being seen, in order that 
you may get at his : in this you always fail ; a slight 
hint is enough for a^ Hindoo, and, if he cannot find 
even that much of suggestion in your words, he 
confines himself to commonplace. We should see in 
this, not so much one of the forms assumed by the 
cringing slavishness bom of centuries of subjection, 
not so much an example of Oriental cunning, as of the 
polish of Eastern manners. Even in dur rude country, 
it is hardly cotGPteous, whatever your opinions, flatly 
to contradict the man with whom you happen to be 
talking ; with th^ Hindoo, it is th§ height of ill- 
breeding so much as to differ trom hm^^ results 
of the practice are deplorable ; our utter i||norance of 
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the secret history of the rebellion of 1857 is an 
example of its working, for there must have been a 
time, before discontent ripened into conspiracy, when 
we might have been advised and warned. The native 
newspapers are worse than useless to us ; accepted as 
exponents of Hindoo views by those who know no 
better, and founded mostly by British capital, they are 
at once incapable of directing and of acting as indexes 
to native opinion, and express only the sentiments 
of half-a-dozen small merchants at the presidency 
towns, who give the tone to some two or three papers, 
which are copied and followed by the remainder. 

The result of this difficulty in discovering native 
opinion is that our officers, however careful, -however 
considerate in their bearing towards the natives, daily 
wound the feelings of the people who are under their 


care by acts which, though done in a praiseworthy 
spirit, appear to the. natives deeds of gross stupidity or 
of outrageous despotism. It is ho;^less to attempt to 
conciliate, it is impossible so much as to govern unless 
by main force continually displayed, an Eastern people 
in whose religious thought we are not deeply letoed. 

Not only are we unacquainted with the feelings of 
the people, but we are lamentablff ignorant of the 
simplest facts about their religions, their wealth, and 
their occupations, for no census of all India has yet 
been taken. A complete census had, indeed, been takeUi 
not long before my vii^it, in Central India, and anotl^r 
in the North-West^ Provinces, bqt none iup Jtai^^ 


Bombay, the iPuhJalb,. or Bengal The 
in the way of i the oft^ 
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arrangements for the two that had been taken were 
singularly great. In the Central Provinces, the census- 
papers had to be prepared in five languages ; both 
here and in the North-West, the purely scientific nature 
of the inquiry had to be brought home to the minds of 
the people. In Central India, the hill tribes believed 
that our object in the census was to pave the way for 
the collection of the unmarried girls as companions for 
our wifeless soldiers, so all began marrying forthwith. 
In the North-West, the natives took it into their heads 
that our object was to see how many able-bodied men 
would be available for a war against Russia, and to 
collect a poll-tax to pay for the expedition. The 
numerous tribes that are habitually guilty of infanti- 
cide threw every difficulty in the way ; Europeans 
disliked the whole affair, on account of the insult offered 
to their dignity in ranking them along with natives. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that the provisions for 
recording caste distinctions gave an odd shape to the 
census-papers left at the houses at Secrole, in which 
European officers were asked to state their ‘‘ caste or 
tribe.^' The census of the Central Provinces was im- 
perfect enough, but that of the North-West was the 
second that had been taken there, and showed signs of 
scientific arrangement and great care. 

North-West Provinces include the great towns 
of Shares, Agra,»and AUahabad, and the census fell 
into my hands at Benares itsClf, at the Sanscrit College. 
It was a strange production, and seemed to have 
brought together a mass of information respecting 
castes and creeds which was new even to those who 
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had lived long in the North-West Provinces. All 
callings in India being hereditary, there were entries 
recording the presence in certain toVns of “ hereditary 
clerks who pray to their , inkhorns,’^ ‘‘ hereditary 
beggars,’' ‘‘ hereditary planters of slips or cuttings,” 
“hereditary gravediggers,” “hereditary hermits,” and 
“hereditary hangmen,” for in India a hangmanship 
descends with as much regularity as a crown. In the 
single district of the Dehra Valley, there are 1,500 
“hereditary tomtom men” — drummers at the festi- 
vals; 234 Brahmins of Bijnour returned themselves as 
having for profession “ the receipt of presents to avert 
the influence of evil stars.” In Bijnour, there are also 
fifteen people of a caste which professes “ the pleasing 
of people by assuming disguises,” while at Benares 
there is a whole caste — the Bh4ts — whose hereditary 
occupation is to “ satirise the enemies of the rich, and 
to praise their friends.” In the North-West Provinces, 
there are 572 distinct castes in all. 

The accounts which some castes gave of their origin 
read strangely in a solemn governmental document : 
the members of one caste described themselves as 
“descended from Maicasur, a demon;” but some of 
the records are less legendary ancf more historic. One 
caste in the Dehra Valley sent in a note that they 
came in 1,000 a.d. from the Deccan; another that 
they emigrated from Arabia 500 years ago. The Gour 
Brahmins claim to have been in the district of 'Moo- 
zufiernuggur for 5,000 years. 

Under the title of “occupations,” the heads of 
families alone were given, and not’ the number of 
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those dependent on them, whence it comes that in the 
whole province only “lljOOO tomtom players were set 
down. The habits* and tastes of the people are easily 
seen in the entries : 3,600 firework manufacturers," 

“ 45 makers of crowns for idols, ‘‘ 4,353 gold-bangle 
makers,'^ ‘‘ 29,136 glass-bangle makers," “ 1,123 astro- 
logers.^’ There are also 145 ‘‘ear-cleaners,” besides 
“ kite-makers,” . “ ear-piercers,” “ pedigree-makers,” 
“ makers of caste-marks,” “ cow-dung sellers,” and 
“ hereditary painters of horses with spots.” There was 
no backwardness in the followers of maligned pursuits : 
974 people in Allahabad described themselves as “low 
blackguards,” 35 as “men who beg with threats of 
violence,” 25 as “hereditary robbers,” 479,015 as 
“ beggars," 29 as “ howlers at funerals,” 226 as “ flat- 
terers for gain ; ” “ vagabonds,” “ charmers,” “ inform- 
ers” were all set down, and 1,100 returned them- 
selves as “ hereditary buffoons,” while 2,000 styled 
themselves “ conjurers,” 4,000 “ acrobats,” and 6,372 
“ poets.” In one district alone, there were 777 “ sooth- 
sayers and astrologers "'by profession. 

It is worthy of notice that, although there are in the 
North-West Provinces Half a million of beggars in a 
population of thirty millions, they seem never to b^ 
of Europeans — at least, I was not once asked for alms 
during my stay in India. I£ the smallest service be 
performed, there comes a howl of “ 0 Bauks-heece 1 ” 
&om aU quarters, but at other times natives seem 
afraid to beg of Englishmen. 

The number of fetkeers, soothsayers, charmers, and 
other religious " vagabonds is enormous, but the dense 
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ignorance of the people renders them a prey to witch- 
craft, evil-eye, devil-influence, and all such folly. In 
Central India, there are whole districts which are 
looked upon as witch-tracts or haunted places, and 
which are never approached by man, but set aside as 
homes for devils.* A gentleman who was lately en- 
gaged there on the railroad survey found that night 
after night his men were fnghtened out of their wits by 
‘‘ fire-fiends,"' or blazing demons. He insisted that they 
should take him to the spot where these strange sights 
were seen, and to his amazement he, too, saw the fire- 
devil ; at least, he saw a blaze of light moving slowly 
through the jungle. Gathering himself up for a chase, 
he rushed at the devil with a club, when the light 
suddenly disappeared, and instantly shone out from 
another spot, a hundred yards from the former 
place. Seeing that there was some trickery at work, 
he hid himself, and after some hours caught his devil, 
who, to escape from a sound drubbing, gave an expla- 
nation of the whole affair. The man said that the 
natives of the surveyor's party had stolen his mangoes 
for several nights, but jbhat at last he had hit on a 
plan for frightening them away. He and his sons 
went out at dark with pots of blazing oil upon their 
heads, and, when approached by thieves, the leading 
one pnt a cover on his pot, and became invisible, while 
the second uncovered his. The surveying party got 
the drubbing, and the devil escaped scot-free ; but the 
surveyor, with short-sighted wisdom, toW his men,, 
who had not seen him catch the fire-bearer, that he, 
had had the honour of an interview with the devil 

p 2 
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himself, who had joyfully informed him of the thefts 
committed by the men. The surveyor did not admit 
that hie was from tliis time forward worshipped by his 
party, but it is not unlikely that such was the case. 
One of the hill-tribes of Madras worships Colonel 
Palmer, a British officer who died some seventy years 
ago, just as Drake was worshipped in America, and 
Captain Cook in Hawaii. It was one of these tribes 
that invented the well-known worshipping machine, 
or “praying-wheel.’^ 

The hill-tribes are less refined, but hardly more 
ignorant in their fanaticism than are the Hindoos. 
At Bombay, upon the beach where the dead are buried, 
or rather tossed to the wild beasts, I saw a filthy and 
holy Hindoo saint, whose claim to veneration consists 
in his having spent the whole of the days and portions 
of the nights for twenty years in a stone box in which 
he can neither stand, nor lie, nor sit, nor sleep. These 
saintly fakeers have stiU much influence with the 
Hindoo mass, but in old times their power and their 
insolence were alike unbounded. Agra itself was 
founded to please one of thepa. The great Emperor 
Akbar, who, although a lax Mohamedan, was in no 
sense a Hindoo, kept nevertheless a Hindoo saint for 
political purposes, and gave him the foremost position 
in his train. When the Emperor was beginning to 
fortify Futtehpore Sikri, where h^ lived, the saint sent 
for him, and said that the work must be stopped, as 
the noise disturbed* him at his prayers. The Emperor 
offered him new rooms away from the. site of the 
proposed walls, but the . saint replied that, whether 
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Akbar went on with his works or no, he should leave 
Futtehpore. To pacify him, Akbar founded Agra, 
and dismantled Futtehpore Sikri. 

From the census it appears that there are, in the 
North-West Provinces, no less than twenty-two news- 
papers under Government inspection, of which five 
are published at Agra. The circulation of these 
papers is extremely small, and as the Government itself 
takes 3,500 of the 12,000 copies which they issue, 
its hold over them, without exertion of force, is great. 
Of the other 8 , 500 , 8,000 go to native and 500 to 
European subscribers. All the native papers are 
skilful at catering for their double public, but those 
which are printed half in a native tongue and half in 
English stand in the first rank for unscrupulousness.' 
One of these papers gave, while I was in India, some 
French speech in abuse of the English. This was 
headed on the English side ^^Interesting Account 
of the English,” but on the native side Excellent 
Account of the English.” The ‘^English correspond- 
ence” and English news of these native papers is so 
absurdly concocted by the editors out of their own 
brains that it is a question whether it would not be 
advisable to send them weekly a column of European 
news, and even to withhold Government patronage 

•Jl 

from them unless they gave it room, leaving them to 
qualify and explain the facts as best they could.* 
Their favourite statements are that Eussia is going to 
invade India forthwith, that the Queen has become a 
Catholic or a Mohamedan, and that the whole popu- 
lation of India is to be converted to Christianity 
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by force. The external appearance of the native 
papers is sometimes as comical as their matter. The 
UmriUur Commercial Advertiser, of which nothing 
is English but the title, gives, for instance, the time- 
tables of the Punjaub Eailway on its back sheet. The 
page, which is a mere maze of dots and crooked lines, 
has at the tpp a cut of a railway traip, in which 
guards apparently cocked-hatfced, but probably meant 
to be wearing pith helmets, are represented sitting 
on the top of each carriage with their legs dangling 
down in front of the windows. 

Neither Christianity nor native reformed religions 
make much show in the North-Western census. The 
Christians are strongest in the South of India, the 
Hindoo reformers in- the Punjaub. The Sikhs them- 
selves, and the Kookhas, Nirunkarees, Goolab Dasseas, 
Naukeeka-punth, and many other Punjaubee sects, all 
show more or less hostility to caste ; but* in the North- 
West Provinces caste distinctions flourish, although 
in reality they have no doubt lost strength. The 
high-caste men are beginning to find their caste a 
drawback to their success in life, and are given to 
concealing it. Just as with, ourselves kings go incog- 
nito when they travel for pleasure, so the Bengal 
sepoy hides his Brahminical string under his cloth, 
in order that he may be sent on foreign service with- 
out its being known that by crossing the seas he will 
lose caste. 

Judging by the Manimous opinion of the native 
press on the doings of the Maharajahs of' Bombay, 
«tnd on the licentiousness of the Koolin Brahmins, 
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many of our civilians have come to think that 
Hindooism in its present shape has lost ^ the support 
of a large number of the more intelligent Hindoos, 
but there is little real reason to believe that this 
is the case. In Calcutta, the Church of Hindoo 
Deists is gaining ground, and one of their leaders is 
said to have met with some successes during a 
recent expedition to the North-West, but of this 
there is no proof. The little regard that many high- 
caste natives show for caste except as a matter of 
talk merely means that caste is less an affair of 
religion than of custom, but that it is a matter of 
custom does not show that its force is slight; on 
the contrary, custom is the lord of India. 

m 

The success of Mohamedanisip in India should 
show that caste has never been strong except so far 
as caste is custom. It is true that the peasants in* 
Orissa starved by the side of the sacred cows, but 
this was custom too : any one man killing the cow 
would have been at once killed by his also starving 
neighbours for breaking custom; but once change the 
custom by force> and there is no tendency to return 
to the former state of things. The Portuguese and 
the*Mohamedans alike made converts by compulsion, 
yet when the pressure was removed, there was no 
return to the earlier faith. Of the nature of caste 
we had an excellent example in the behaviour of the 
troopers of a Bengal cavalpr regiment three weeks 
before the outbreak of the mutiny of 1857, when 
they said that for their part they knew that, their 
cartridges were not greased with the fat of cow^ 
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but that, as they looked as though they were, it 
came to the same thing, for they should lose caste if 
their friends saw them touch the cartridges in question. 

It was the cry of infringement of custom* that 
was raised against us by the mutineers : ‘‘ They aim 
at subverting our institutions ; they have put down 
the suttee of the Brahmins, the infanticide of the 
Marattas, caste and adoption are despised; they aim 
at destroying all our religious customs,’’ was the 
most powerful cry that could be raised. It is one 
against which we shall never be wholly safe; but 
it is the custom and not the religion which is the 
people’s especial care. 

There is one point in which caste forms a singular 
difficulty in our way, which has not yet been brought 
sufficiently hpme to us. The comparatively fair treat- 
ment which IS now extended to the low-caste and 
no-caste men is itself an insult to the high-caste 
nobility; and while the no-caste men care little how 
we treat them provided we pay them well, and the 
bunnya, or shop-keeping class, encouraged by the 
improvement, cry out loudly that the Government 
wrongs them in not treating them as Europeans, the 
high-caste men are equally disgusted with our good 
treatment both of middle-class and inferior Hindoos. 
These things are stumbling-blocks in our way chiefly 
because no amount of acquaintance with the various 
phases of caste feeling is sufficient to bring home its 
imporilince to Englishmen. The Indian is essentially 
the caste man, th*e Saxon as characteristically the 
juo-caste man, and it is <j|fficult to produce a mutual 
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understanding. Just as in England the people are 
too democratic for the Government, in India the 
Government is too democratic for the people. 

Although caste has hitherto been but little 
shaken, there are forces at work which must in 
time produce the most grave results. The return to 
their homes of natives who have emigrated and 
worked at sugar-planting in Mauritius and coffee-- 
growing in Ceylon, mixing with negroes and with 
Europeans, will gradually aid in the subversion of 
caste distinctions, and the Parsees will give their 
help towards the creation of a healthier feeling. 
The young men of the merchant-class — who are all 
pure deists — set an example of doing away with 
caste distinctions which will gradually affect the 
whole population of the towns ; railways will act 
upon the labourers and agriculturists ; a closer in- 
tercourse with Europe will possibly go hand in hand 
with universal instruction in the English tongue, 
and the indirect results of Christian teaching will 
continue to be, as they have been, great. 

The positive results of missionary work in India 
have hitherto been small. Taking the census as a 
guide, in the district of Mooradabad we find but 
107 Christians in 1,100,000 people; in Budaon, 64 
Christians, Europeans, and Eurasians (half-castes) 
out of 900,000 people; in Bareilly, 137 native Christ 
tians in a million and a half of people ; in Sheehan- 
poor, 98 in a million people ; in Turrai, none in a 
million people ; in Etah, no native Christians, and 
only twenty Europeans to 614,000 people; in the' 
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Banda district, thirteen native Christians out of three- 
quarters of a million of people ; in Goruckpoor, 100 
native Christians out of three and a half m i llions of 
people. Not to multiply instances, this proportion is 
preserved throughout the whole of the districts, and 
the native Christians in the North-West are proved to 
form but an insigni^cant fraction of the population. 

The number of native Christians in India is ex- 
tremely small. Twenty-three societies, having three 
hundred Protestant missionary stations, more than 
three hundred native missionary churches, and five 
hundred European preachers, costing with their as- 
sistants two hundred thousand pounds a year, profess 
to show only a hundred and fifty thousand converts, 
of whom one-seventh are communicants. The ma- 
jority of the converts who are not communicants arc 
converts only upon paper, and it may be said that of 
real native non-Catholic Christians there are not in 
India more than 40,000, of whom half are to be 
found among the devil-worshippers of Madras. The 
so-called “ aboriginal hill-tribes, having no elaborate 
religious system of their own, are not tied down to 
the creed of their birth in the same way as are 
Mohamedans and Hindoos, among whom our mission- 
aries make no way whatever. The native ProtestanPs 
position is a fearful one, except in such a city as 
Madras, for he wholly loses caste, and becomes an 
outlaw from his people. The native Catholic continues 
to be a caste man, and sometimes an idol-worshipper, 
and the priests Have made a million converts in 
Southern India. 
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Besides revealing the fewness of the native Chris- 
tians, the North-Western census has shown us plainly 
the weakness of the Europeans. In the district 
of Mooradabad, 1,100,000 people are ruled by thirty- 
eight Europeans. In many places, two Europeans 
watch over 200,000 people. The Eurasians are 
about as numerous as the Europeans, to which 
class they may for some purposes be regarded as 
belonging, for the natives reject their society, and 
refuse them a place in every caste. The Eurasians 
are a much-despised race, the butt of every Indian 
story, but as a community they are not to be ranked 
high. That they should be ill-educated, vain, and 
cringing, is perhaps only what we might expect 6f 
persons placed in their difficult position ; neverthe-. 
less, that they are so tends to lessen, in spite of our 
better feelings, the pity that "we should otherwise 
extend towards them. 

The census had not only its revelations, but its 
results. One effect of the census-taking is to check 
the practice of infanticide, by pointing out to the 
notice of our officers the castes and the districts in 
which it exists. The deaths of three or four hundred 
children are credited to the wolves in ‘the Umrit- 
sur district of the Punjaub alone, but it is remarked 
that the wolves ” pick out the female infants. - The 
great disproportion of the sexes is. itself partly to be 
explained as the result of infanticide. 

One weighty drawback to our, influence upon' 
Hindoo morals, is that in the case of naany abuses we 
legislate without effect, our laws being evaded where 
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they are outwardly obeyed. The practice of infanti- 
cide exists in all parts of India, but especially in 
Rajpoot^na, and the girls are killed ^chiefly in order 
to save the cost of marrying them — or, rather, of 
buying husbands fo» them. Now we have ‘‘sup- 
pressed” infanticide — which means that children are 
smothered or starved, instead of being exposed. It 
is no easy task to bring about reforms in the customs 
of the people of India. 

The many improvements in the moral condition of 
the people which the census chronicles are steps in a 
great march. Those who have known India long are 
aware that a remarkable change has come over the 
country in the last few years. Small as have been 
the positive visible results of Christian teaching, the 
indirect effects have been enormous. Among the 
Sikhs and Marattas, a spirit of reflection, of earnest 
thought, unusual in natives, has been aroused ; in 
Bengal it has taken the form of pure deism, but then 
Bengal is not India. The spirit rather than the 
doctrinal teaching of Christianity has been imbibed : 
a love of truth appeals more to the feelings of the 
upright natives than do, the whole of the nine-and- 
thirty Articles. Here, as elsewhere, the natives look 
to deeds, not words ; the example of a Frere is worth 
the teaching of a hundred missionaries, p,ainstaking 
and earnest though they be. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MOHAMEDAN CITIES. 

Through Mirzapore, Allahabad, and, Futtehpore, I 
passed on to Cawnpore, spending but little time at 
Allahabad ; for though the city is strategically im- 
portant, there is in it but little to be seen. Like 
all spots of the confluence of rivers, Allahabad is 
sacred with the Hindoos, for it stands, they say, at 
the meeting-point of no less than three great streams 
— the Ganges, the Jumna, and a river of the spirit- 
land. To us poor pagans, the third stream is in- 
visible; not so to the faithful. Catching a glimpse 
of Marochettfs statue at the Cawnpore well, as I 
hurried through that city, I diverged from the East 
Indian Railway, and took dawk-carriage to Lucknow. 

As compared with other Indian cities, the capital of 
Oude is a town to be seen in driving rather than in 
walking; the general eflects are superior in charm 
and beauty to the details, and the vast size of the 
city makes mere sight-seeing a work of difficulty. 
More populous before 1857 than either Calcutta or 
Bombay, it is still twice jis large as Liverpool Not 
only, however, is Lucknow the most perfect of the 
modern or Italianised Oriental towns, but there are 
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in it several buildings that have each the charm of 
an architecture special to itself. Of these, the Mar- 
tini^re is the most singular, and it looks like what 
it is — ^the freak of a wealthy madman. Its builder 
was General Martine, a Frenchman in the service 
of the Kings of Oude. Not far behind the Mar- 
tini^re is the Dilkousha — a fai^tastic specimen of an 
Oriental hunting-lodge. The ordinary show-building 
of the place, the Kaiser-Bagh, or Palace of the Kings 
of Oude, is a paltry place enough, but there is a 
certain grandeur in the view of the great Imaumbara 
and the HooseinabM from a point whence the two 
piles form to the eye but one. The great Imaumbara 
suffered terribly in 1858 from the wanton destruc- 
tion which our troops committed everywhere during 
the war of the mutiny. Had they confined them- 
selves to outrages such as these, however, but little 
could have been said against the conduct of the 
war. There is too much fear that the English, 
unless held in check, exhibit a singularly strong 
disposition towards cruelty, wherever they have a 
weak enemy to meet. 

The stories of the Indian mutiny and of the 
Jamaica riot are but two out of many — two that 
we happen to have heard ; but the Persian war in 
1857 and the last of the Chinese campaigns are 
not without their records of deliberate barbarity and 
wrong. From the first oflBicer of one of the Pen- 
insular and Oriental steamers, which was employed 
in carrying troops up the Euphrates during the 
Persian war, I heard a story that is the type of 
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many such. A Persian drummer-boy of about ten 
years old was seen bathing from the bank one morn- 
ing by the officers on deck. Bets were made . as 
to the chance of hitting him with an Enfield rifle, 
and one of the betters killed him at the first .shot 
It is not only in war-time that our cruelty comes 
out ; it is often seen in trifles during peace. Even 
a traveller, indeed, becomes so soon used to see the 
natives wronged in every way by people of quiet 
manner and apparent kindness of disposition, that 
he ceases to record the cases. In Madras roads, 
for instance, I saw a fruit-seller hand up some limes 
to a lower-deck port, just as we were weighing 
anchor. Three Anglo-Indians (men who had been 
out before) asked in chorus “ How much ? ” “ One 

quarter rupee." ‘‘Too much." And, without more 
ado, paying nothing, they pelted the man with his 
own limes, of which he lost more than half. In 
Ceylon, near Bentott^ rest-house, a native child 
ofiered a handsome cowrie (of a kind worth in 
Australia about five shillings, and certainly worth 
something in Ceylon) to the child of a Mauritius 
cofiee-planter who was travelling with us to Columbo, 
himself an old Indian officer. The white child took 
it, and would not give it up. The native child cried 
for money, or to have his shell back, but the mother 
of the white child exclaimed, “ You be hanged ; it*s 
worth nothing;" and off came the shell with us in 
the dawk. Such are the small, but galling wrongs 
inflicted daily upon the Indian natives. It was a 
maxim of the Portuguese Jesuits that man 
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live long among Asiatics seldom fail to learn their 
vices, but our older civilians \reat the natives with 
strict justice, and Anglo-Indian ladies who have been 
reared in the country are generally kind to their 
own servants, if somewhat harsh towards other 
natives. It is those who have been in the country 
from five to ten years, and especially soldiers, who 
treat the natives badly. Such men I have heard 
exclaim that the new penal code has revolutionised 
the country. “Formerly,’^ they say, ‘‘you used to 
send a man to a police-officer or a magistrate with 

a note : — ‘ My dear . Please give the bearer 

twenty lashes.' But now the magistrates are afraid 
to act, and your servant can have you fined for 
beating him.” I*n spite of the lamentations of Anglo- 
Indians over the good old days, I noticed in all the 
hotels in India the significant notice, “ Gentlemen are 
earnestly requested not to strike the servants.” 

' The jokes of a people against themselves are not 
worth much, but may be taken in aid of other 
evidence. The two favourite Anglo-Indian stories 
are that of the native who, being asked his religion, 
said, “Me Christian — me get drunk like masSa 
and that of the young officer who, learning Hindo- 
stance in 1858, had the difference between the 
negative “n^” and the particle “ne” explained to 
him by the moonshee, when he exclaimed : “ Dear 
me! I hanged lots of natives last year for admitting 
that they had not been in their villages for months. 

I suppose they meant to say that they had not left 
their villages for months.” It is certain that in the 
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suppression of the mutiny hundreds of natives were 
hanged by Queen^s officers who, unable to speak a 
word of any native language, could neither understand 
evidence nor defence. ’ 

It is in India, when listening to a mess-table con- 
versation on the subject of looting, that we begin 
to remember our descent from Scandinavian sea-king 
robbers. Centuries of education have not purified 
the blood : our men in India can hardly set eyes 
upon a native prince or a Hindoo palace before they 
cry> “What a place to break “What a 

fellow to loot!” When I said to an officer who 
had been stationed at Secrole in the early days of 
the mutiny, “ I suppose you were afraid that the 
Benares people would haVe attacked you,” his answer 
was, “Well, for my part, I .rather hoped they would, 
because then we should have thrashed them, and 

0* 

looted the city. It hadn’t been looted for two 
hundred years.” 

Those who doubt that Indian military service 
makes soldiers careless of men^s lives, reckless as 
to the rights of property, and disregardful of human 
dignity, can hardly remember the letters wliich 
reached home in 1857, in which an officer in high 
command during the march upon Cawnpore reported, 

“ Good bag to-day ; polished off rebels,” it 

being borne in mind that the “rebels” thus hanged 
or blown from guns were not taken in arms, but 
villagers apprehended “on suspicion.” During this 
march, atrocities were committed in the burning 
of villages, and massacre of innocent inhabitants; 

VOL. II. Q 
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at which Mohamed Togluk himself would have stood 
ashamed, and it would be to contradict all history to 
assert that a succession of such deeds would not 
prove fatal to our liberties at home. 

The European officers of native regiments, and 
many officers formerly in the Company's service, 
habitually show great kindness to the natives, but 
it is the benevolent kindness of the master for a 
favourite slave, of the superior for men immeasurably 
beneath him; there is little of the feeling which 
a common citizenship should bestow, little of that 
equality of man and man which Christianity would 
seem to teach, and which our Indian Government 
has for some years favoured. 

At Lucknow, I saw the Residency, and at Cawn- 
pore, on my return to the East Indian Railway, 
the entrenchments which were, each of them, the 
scene in 1857 of those defences against the mutineers 
generally styled “ glorious” or ‘‘heroic,” though made 
by men fighting with ropes about their necks. The 
successful defences of the fort at Arrah and of the 
Lucknow Residency were rather testimonies to the 
wonderful fighting powers of the English than to 
their courage, — ^for cowards would fight when the 
alternative was, fight or die. As far as Oude was 
concerned, the “rebellion” of 1857 seems to have 
been rather a war than a mutiny ; but the habits of 
tie native princes would probably have led them to 
have acted as treacherously at . Lucknow in the case 
of a surrender as did the Nana at Cawhpore, and 
our officers wisely determined that in no event would 
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they treat for terms. What is to be regretted is 
that we as conquerors should have shown the Oude 
insurgents no more mercy than they would have 
shown to us, and that we should have made use 
of the pretext that the rising was a mere mutiny 
of our native troops, as an excuse for hanging in 
cold blood the agriculturists of Oude. Whatever the 
duplicity of their rulers, whatever the provocation 
to annexation may have been, there can be no 
doubt that the revolution in the land-laws set on 
foot by us resulted in the offer of a career as 
native policemen or railway ticket-clerks to men 
whose ancestors were warriors and knights when 
ours wore woad ; and we are responsible before 
mankind for having treated as flagrant treason and 
mutiny a legitimate war on the part of the nobility 
of Oude. In the offlcial papers of the Govern# 
ment of the North-West Provinces, the so-called 
“mutiny” is styled more properly “a grievous civil 
war.” 

There is much reason to fear, not that the mutiny 
will be too long remembered, but that it will be too 
soon forgotten. Ten years ago, Monghyr was an 
ash-heap, Cawnpore a name of horror, Delhi a strong- 
hold pf armed rebels, yet now we can travel without 
change of cars through* peaceful and prosperous 
Monghyr and Cawnpore — a thousand and twenty 
miles — in forty hours, and find at the end of our 
journey that shaded boulevards have already takefi 
the place of the walls of Delhi. 

Quitting the main line of the East India Railway 

Q 2 
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Toondla Junction, I passed over a newly-made branch 
road to Agra. The line was but lately opened, and 
birds without number sat upon the telegraph-posts, 
and were seemingly too astonished to fly away from 
the train, while, on the open barrens, herds of Indian 
antelopes grazed fearlessly, and took no notice of us 
when we passed. 

Long before we entered Akbarabad, fis the city 
should be called, by the great new bridge across the 
Jumna, I had sighted in the far distance the majestic, 
shining dome of the famed Taj Mahal ; but when 
arrived within the city, I first visited the citadel and 
ramparts. The fort and palace of Akbar are the 
Moslem creed in stone. Without — turned towards the 
unbeliever and the foe — the far-famed triple walls, 
frowning one above the other with the frown that a 
hill fanatic wears before he strikes the infidel ; within 
is the secure paradise of the believing ‘‘ Emperor of the 
world” — delicious fountains pouring into basins of 
the whitest marble, beds of rose and myrtle, balconies 
and pavilions ; part of the zenana, or women's wing, 
overhanging the river, and commanding the distant 
snow-dome of the Taj. Within, too, the “ Motee Mus- 
jid ” — Pearl of Mosques ” in fact as well as name — 
a marble-cloistered court, to which an angel architect 
could not add a stone, nor snatch one from it without 
spoiling all. These for believers ; for non-believers 
the grim old Saracenic ‘'Hall of the Seat of Judg- 
ment.” The palace, except the mosque, which is 
purity itself, is overlaid with a crust of gems. There 
is one famed chamber — a woman^s bath-house — the 
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roof and sides of which are covered with tiny silver- 
mounted mirrors, placed at such angles as to reflect 
to infinity the figures of those who stand within the 
bath ; and a court is near at hand, paved with marble 
squares in black and white, over which Akbar and his 
vizier used to sit, and gravely play at draughts with 
dancing girls for pieces/^ 

On the river bank, a mile from Akbar^s palace, in 
the centre of a vast garden entered through the noblest 
gateways in the world, stands the Taj Mahal, a terrace 
rising in dazzling whiteness from a black mass of 
cypresses, and bearing four lofty, delicate minars, and 
the central pile that gleams like an Alp against the 
deep-blue sky — minars, terrace, tomb, all of spotless 
marble, and faultless shape. Its Persian builders 
named the Taj ‘‘the palace floating in the air.” 

Out of the fierce heat and blazing sunlight yqu 
enter into chill and darkness, but soon begin to see 
the hollow dome growing into form above your head, 
and the tomb itself — that of Noor Mahal, the favourite 
queen of Shah Jehan — before you, and beside it 
her husband^s humbler grave. Though within and 
without the Taj is white, still here you find the walls 
profusely jewelled, and the purity . retained. ' Flowers 
are pictured on every block in mosaic of cinnamoiH 
stone, cornelian, turquoise, amethyst, and emerald ; 
the corridors contain the whole Koran, inlaid in jet 
black stone, yet the interior as a whole exceeds .^in 
chastity the spotlessness of the outer dome. Oriental, 
it is not barbaric, and a sweet melancholy is the effect 
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the Taj produces on the mind, when seen by day ; in 
the still moonlight, the form is too mysterious to be 
touching. 

In a Persian manuscript^ there still remains a cata- 
logue of the prices of the^ gems made use of in 1:he 
building of the Taj, and of the places from which they 
came. Among those named are coral from Arabia, 
sapphires from Moldavia, amethysts from Persia, crystal 
from China, turquoises from Thibet, diamonds from 
Biindelcund, and lapis-lazuli from Ceylon. The stones 
were presents or tribute- to the Emperor, and the 
master masons came mostly fr(Sn Constantinople and 
Bagdad — a fact which should be remembered when we 
are discussing the intellectual capacity of the Bengal 
Hindoos. That a people who* paint their cows pink 
with green spots, and their horses orange or bright 
red, should be the authors of the Pearl Mosque and the 
Taj, would be too wonderful for our belief, but the 
Mohamedan conquerors brought with them the chosen 
artists of the Moslem world. The contrast between 
^the Taj and the Monkey Temple at Benares reminds 
one of that between a Cashmere and a Norwich 
shawl. 

It is not at Agra alone that we meet the works 
of Mogul emperors. Much as we have ourselves done 
in building roads and bridges, there are m^y pa^ of 
Upper India where the traces of the Moslem are still 
more numerous than are at present those of the later 
conquerors of the ‘unfortunate Hindoos. Mosques, 
forts, conduits, bridges^ gardehs^all the works of the 
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Moguls are both solid and magnificent, and it was 
with almost reverential feelings that I made my pil- 
grimage to the tomb at Secundra of the great Emperor 
Akbar, grandfather of Shah Jehan, son of Hoomayoon, 
and fcunder of Agra city. 

It is to be remarked that the Mohamedans in India 
make a considerable show for their small numbers. 
Of the great cities of India, the three Presidency 
towns are English; and the three gigantic cities of 
Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow, chiefly Mohamedan. Be- 
nares alone is a Hindoo city, and even in Benares the 
Mohamedans have their temples. All the great build- 
ings of India are Mohamedan ; so are all the great 
works that are not English. Yet even in the Agra 
district, the Mohamedan‘s are only one-twelfth of the 
population, but they Jive chiefly in the towns. 

The history of the Mogul empire of India from the 

time of the conquest of the older empire by Tamerlane 

in the fourteenth century, and the foi^ced conversion 

to Mohamedanism of a vast number of Hindoos, and 

that of Akbar^s splendour and enormous power down 

to the transportation of the last emperor in 1857 to 

Eangoon, and the shooting of his sons in a dry ditch 

by Captain Hodson, is one for us to ponder carefully. , 

Those who know what we have done in India, say 

that even in our codes — and they are allowed to be 

our best claim to the world's applause — we fall shorty 

* 

of Akbar's standard. 

Delhi, the work of Shah Jehan, founder of 
Tai and the Pearl Mosque, was built by himself m!; 
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a wilderness, as was Agra by the Emperor Akbar. 
\Ye who have seen the time that has passed since its 
foundation by Washington before the capital of the 
United States has grown out of the village shape, 
cannot deny that the Mogul emperors, if they %ere 
despots, were at least tyrants possessed of imperial 
energy. Akl)ar built Agra twenty or thirty miles 
from Futtehpore Sikri, his former capital, but Jehan 
had the harder task of forcing his people to fpiit an 
earlier site not five miles from modern Delhi, whih; 
Akbar merely moved his j)alacc, and let the people 
follow. 

Delhi suffered so much at our hands during the 
storm in 1857, and has suffered so much since in the 
way of Napoleonic boulevards intended to prevent the 
necessity of storming it again, that it must be much 
changed from wdiat it was before the war. The vralls 
which surround the whole city are nearly as grand 
as those of the fort at Agra, and the gate towers are 
very Gibraltars of brick and stone, as we found to our 
cost when we battered the Cashmere Gate in 1857. 
The palace and the Motee Musjid arc extremely fine, 
but inferior to their namesakes at A^ra : and the 

O ^ 

Jumna Musjid— -reputed the most beautiful as it is the 
largest mosque in the world — impressed me only by 
its size. The view, however, from its minars is one of 
the whole North-West. The vast city becomes an 
ant-heap, and you instinctively peer out into space, 
and try to discern the sea towards Calcutta or 
Bombay. 
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The historical memories that attach to Delhi differ 
from those that we associate with the name of Agra. 
There is little pleasure in the contemplation of the 
zenana, where the miserable old man, the last of the 
Moguls, dawdled away his years. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

SIMLA. 

After visiting Nicholson's tomb at the Cashmere Gate, 
I entered my one-horse dawk — the regulation carriage 
of India — and set off fgr Kurnaul and Simla, passing 
between the sand-hills, gravel-pits, and ruined mosques 
through which the rebel cavalry made their famous 
sortie upon our camp. It "was evening when we 
started, and as the dawk-gharrees are so arranged that 
you can lie with comfort at full-length, but cannot sit 
without misery, I brought my canvas bag into service 
as a pillow, and was soon asleep. 

When I woke, we had stopped ; and when I drew 
the sliding shutter that does duty for door and win- 
dow, and peered out into the darkness, I discovered 
that there was no horse in the shafts, and that my 
driver and his horse syce — or groom — were smoking 
their hubble-bubbles at a well in the company of a 
passing friend. By making free use of the strongest 
language that my dictionary contained, I prevailed 
upon the men to put in a fresh horse, but starting was 
a different matter.. The horse refused to budge an 
inch, except, indeed, backwards, or sideways towards 
the ditch. Six grooms came running from the stable. 
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and placed themselves one at each wheel, and one on 
each side of the horse, while many boys pushed 
behind. At a signal from the driver, the four wheel- 
men threw their whole weight on the spokes, and one 

c 

of the men at the horse’s head held up the obstinate 
brute’s off fore-leg, so that he was fairly run off the 
ground, and forced to make a start, which he did 
with a violent plunge, for which all the grooms were, 
however, well prepared. As they yelled with triumph, 
we dashed along for some twenty yards, then swerved 
sideways, and came to a dead stop. Again and again 
the starting process was repeated, till at last the horse 
went off at a gallop, which carried us to the end of 
the stage. This is the only form of starting known 
to up-country horses, as 1 soon found ; but sometimes 
even this ceremony fails to start the horse, and twice 
in the Delhi-to-Kalka journey we lost a quarter of 
an hour over horses, and had finally to get others 
from the stable. 

About midnight, we reached a Government bun- 
galow, or roadside inn, where I was to sup, and five 
minutes produced a chicken curry which, in spite 
of its hardness, was disposed of in as many more. 
Meanwhile a storm had come rumbling and roaring 
across the skies, and when I went to the door to 
start, the bungalow butler and cook pointed to the 
gharree, and told me that driver and horse were gone. 
Not wishing the bungalow men to discover how small 
was my stock of Hindostanee, I paid careful atten- 
tion to their conversation, and looked up each ^me 
that I heard “sahib,” as 1 knew that then they must 
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be talking about me. Seeing this, they seemed to 
agree that I was a thorough Hindostanee scholar, 
but too proud to answer when they spoke. Whilst 
they were humbly requesting that I would bow to 
the storm and sleep in the bungalow, which was filled 
with twittering sparrows, waked by the thunder or 
the lights, I was reading my dictionary by the faint 
glimmer of the cocoa-nut oil-lamp, and trying to find 
out how I was to declare that I insisted on going on 
at •once. When at last T hit upon my phrase, the 
storm was over, and the butler soon found both horse 
and driver. After this adventure, my Hindostanee 
improved fast. 

A remarkable misapprehension prevails in England 
concerning the languages Cf India. The natives of 
India, we are inclined to believe, speak Hindostanee, 
which is the language of India as English is that of 
Britain. The truth is that there are in India a multi- 
tude of languages, of which Hindostanee is not even 
one. Besides the great tongues, Urduy Maratti, and 
Tamil, there are dozens, if not hundreds, of local 
languages, and innumerable dialects of each. Hindo- 
stanee is a camp language, which contains many native 
words, Imt which also is largely composed of imported 
Arabic and Persian words, and whibh is not without 
specimens of English and Portuguese. “ Saboon,^^ for 
soap, is the latter ; “ glassie,'^ for a tumbler, and 
istubul,” for a stable, the former : but almost every 
common English phrase and English word of command 
forms in a certain measure part of the Hindostanee 
tongue. Some terms have been ingeniously per- 
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verted ; for instance, “ Who conies there 'I ” has be- 
come Hookum dnr ? ” Stand at ease ! ” is changed 
to “ Tiindel tis,^^ and Present arms 1 ” to “ Furyunt 
ram ! The Hindostanee name for a European 
lady is mem sahib,’’ a • feminiiie formed from 
sahib” — lord, or European — by prefixing to it the 
English servants’ mum,” or corruption of madam.” 
Some pure Hindostanee words have a comical sound 
enough to Englisli ears, as ‘‘hookm,” an order, pro- 
nounced ‘‘hook’em;” “misri,” sugar, which sounds 
like ‘‘misery;’.’ “top,” fever; “molly,” a gardener; 
and “dolly,” a bundle of vegetables. 

Dawk travelling in the Punjaub is by no means 
unpleasant ; by night you sleep soundly, and by day 
there is no lack of life in the mere traffic on the 
road, while the general scene is full of charm. Here 
and there are semis, or corrals, built by the Mogul 
emperors or by the British Government for the use 
of native travellers. Our word “ caravansery ” is 
properly “caravan-serai,” an enclosure for the use of 
those travelling in caravans. The keeper of the serai 
supplies water, provender, and food, and at night the 
serais along the road glow with the cooking fires and 
resound with the voices of tliousands of natives, who 
when on journeys never seem to sleep. Throughout 
the plains of India, the high roads pass villages, 
serais, police-stations, and groups of trees at almost 
equal intervals. The space between clump and clump , 
is generally about three miles, and in this distance 
you never see a house, so compact are the Indian 
villages. The North-West Provinces are the most 
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densely-peopled countries of the world, yet between 
village and village you often see no trace of man, 
while jackals and wild blue-cows roam about as 
freely as though the country were an untrodden 
wilderness. 

Each time you reach a clump of banyans, tamarind 
and tulip trees, you find the same tenants of its 
shades : village police-station, Government posting- 
stable, and serai are always enclosed within its limits. 
All the villages are fortified with lofty walls of mud 
or brick, as are the numerous police-stations along 
the road, where the military constabulary, in their 
dark-blue tunics, yellow trousers, and huge puggrees 
of bright red, rise up from sleep or hookah as you 
pass, and, turning out with tulwdrs and rifles, perform 
the military salute— -due in India to the white face 
from all native troops. Your skin here is your patent 
of aristocracy and your passport, all in one. 

It is not only by the police and troops that you are 
saluted : the natives all salaam to you — except mere 
coolies, who do not think themselves worthy even to 
offer a salute — and many Anglo-Indians refuse to 
return their bow. Every .Englishman in India ought 
to act as though he were an ambassador of the 
Queen and people, and regulate accordingly his con- 
duct in the most trifling things; but too often the 
low bow and humble “ Salaam sahib ” is not 
^acknowledged even by a curt ‘‘ Salaam.” 

In the drier portions of the country, women were 
busy with knives digging up little roots of grass for 
horse-food ; and four or five times a day a great bugling 
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would be heard and answered by my driver, while the 
mail-cart shot by us at full speed. The astonishment 
with which I looked upon the Indian plains grew 
even stronger as I advanced up country. Not only 
is bush scarce, and forest never seen, but where there 
is jungle, it is of the thinnest and least tropical 
kind. It would be harder to traverse, on horse or foot, 
the thinnest coppice in the south of England than 
•the densest jungle in the plain country of all India. 

Both in the villages and in the desert portions of 
the road, the ground-squirrels gaUoiDed in troops 
before the dawk, and birds without number hopped 
fearlessly beside us as we passed ; hoopoes, blue-jays, 
and minas were the commonest, but there were many 
paddy-birds and graceful golden egrets in the lower 
grounds. 

Between Delhi and Kurnaul were many ruins, now 
green with the pomegranate leaf, now scarlet with the 
bloom of the peacock-tree, and, about the ancient vil- 
lages, acre after acre of plantain-garden, irrigated by 
the conduits of the Mohamedan conquerors; at last, 
Kumaul itself — a fortified town — seen through a forest 
of date, wild mango, and banyan, with patches of wheat 
about it, and strings of laden camels winding along 
the dusty road. After a bheestie had poured a skinfiil 
of water over me, I set oflf again for Kalka, halting in 
the territory of the Puttiala Eajah to see his gardens 
at Pinjore, and then passed on towards the base of 
the Himalayan foot-hills. The wh^at harvest was in 
progress in the Kalka country, and the girls, reaping 
with the sickle, and carrying away the sheaves upon 
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their heads, bore themselves gracefully, as Hindoo 
women ever do, and formed a contrast to the coarse 
old landowners as these rode past, each followed by 
his pipe-bearer and his retinue. 

A Goorkha battalion and a Thibetan goat-train had 
just entered Kalka when I reached it, and the con- 
fusion was such that I started at once in a jampaii 
up the sides of the brown and desolate hills. A 
jamjDan, called tonjon in Madras, is an arm-chair in 
shafts, and built more lightly than a sedan ; it is 
carried at a short trot by four men, while another 
four, and a mate or chief, make their way up the hills 
before you, and meet you here and there to relieve 
guard. The hire of the jampan and nine men is less 
than that of a pony and groom — a curious illustration 
of the cheapness of labour in the East. When you 
first reach India, this cheapness is a standing wonder. 
At your hotel at Calcutta you arc asked, “ You wish 
boy? pull punkali all night? Boy pull punkah all 
day and all night for two annas ’^ (3(Z.). On some 
parts of the railway lines, where there is also a good 
road, the natives find it cheaper to travel by palau queen 
than to ride in a third-class railway carriage. It is 
cheaper in Calcutta to be carried by four men in a 
palki than to ride in a second-class gharry,” or very 
bad cab ; and the streets of the city are invariably 
watered by hand by bheesties with skins. The key to 
Indian politics lies in these facts. 

At Wilson's at, Calcutta, the rule of the hotel 
obliges one to hire a kitmutghar, who waits at table. 
This I did for the magnificent wage of lid. a day, 
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out of which Cherry — the nearest phonetic spelling 
of my man’s name — of course fed and kept himself. 
I will do him the justice to add that he managed to 
make about another shilling a day out of me, and that 
he always brought me small change in copper, on the 
chance that I should give it him. Small as seemed 
these wages, I could have hired him for one-fifth the 
rate that I have named had I been ready to retain, him 
in my service for a month or two. • Wages in India 
are somewhat raised by the practice of dustooree — a 
custom by which every native, high or low, takes toll 
of all money that passes through his hands. My first 
introduction to this institution struck me forcibly, 
though afterwards I came to look upon it as tran- 
quilly as old Indians do. It was in the gardens of the 
Taj, where, to relieve myself from importunity, I had 
bought a photograph of the dome: a native servant 
of the hotel, who accompanied me much against my 
will, and who, being far more ignorant of English than 
I was of Hindostanee, was of absolutely no use, I had 
at last succeeded in warning off from my side, but 
directly I bought the photograph for half a rupee/ he 
rushed upon the seller, and jclaimed one-fourth of the 
price, or two annas, as his share, I having transgressed 
his privilege in buying directly instead of through him 
as intermediary. I remonstrated, but to my amaze- 
ment the seller paid the money quietly, and evidently 
looked on me as a meddling sort of fellow enough for 
interfering with the institution of dustooree. Customs, 
after all, are much the same throughout the worU. 
Our sportsmen follow the habit of Confucius, whose 
VOL. II. R . 
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disciples two or three thousand years ago proclaimed 
that “ he angled, but did not use a net ; he shot, but 
not at birds perching;'^ our servants, perhaps, are 
not altogether innocent of dustooree. However much 
wages may be supplemented by dustooree, they are 
low enough to allow of the keeping of a tribe of 
servants by persons of moderate incomes. A small 
family at Simla “require” three body servants, two 
cooks, one butlet, two grooms, two gardeners, two 
messengers, two nurses, two washermen, two water- 
carriers, thirteen jampan-men, one sweeper, one lamp- 
cleaner, and one boy, besides the European lady’s 
maid, or thirty-five in all ; but if wages were doubled, 
perhaps fewer men would be “absolutely needed.” 
At the house where I stayed at Simla, ten jampan- 
men and two gardeners were supposed to be con- 
tinuously employed in a tiny flower-garden round the 
house. To a European fresh from the temperate 
climates there is something irksome in the restraint 
produced by the constant presence of servants in 
every comer of an Indian house. To pull off one’s 
own socks or pour out the water into the basin for 
oneself becomes a much-longed-for luxury. It is far 
from pleasant to have three or four natives squatting 
in front of your door, with nothing to do unless you 
find such odd jobs for them as holding the heel of 
your boot while you pull it on, or brushing your 
clothes for the fourteenth time. 

The greater or less value of the smallest coin in 
common .use in a country is a rough test of the 
Wealth or poverty of its inhabitants, and by the appli- 
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cation of it to India we find that country poor indeed. 
At Agra, I had gone to a money-changer in the 
bazaar, and asked him for change, in the cowrie-shells 
which do duty as money, for an anna, or \\d. piece. 
He gave me handful after handful, till I cried enough. 
Yet when in the afternoon of the same day I had 
a performance on my threshold of Tasa-ba-tasa ” — 
that singular tune which reigns from Java to the Bos- 
phorus, witli Sanscrit words in Persia, and Malay 
words in the Eastern islands — the three j)layers 
seemed grateful for half-a-dozen of the cowries, for 
they treated me to a native version of Vee vont gah 
ham tall mardid, vee vont gah ham tall mardid,” by 
way of thanks. Many strange natural objects pass 
as uncoined money in the East : tusks in Africa, 
women in Arabia, human skulls in Borneo ; the Ked 
Indians of America sell their neighbours’ scalps for 
money, but have not yet reached the height of civili- 
zation which would be denoted by their keeping them 
to use as such ; cowrie-shells, however, pass as money 
in almost every ancient trading country of the world. 

The historical cheapness of labour in India has led 
to such an obstinate aversion to all labour-saving 
expedients that such great wo^Jcs as the making of 
railway embankments and the boulevard construc- 
tion at Delhi are conducted by the scraping together 
of earth with the hands, and the collected pile is 
slowly placed in tiny baskets, much like strawberry 
pottles, and borne away on women’s heads to its new 
destination. Wheelbarrows, water-carts, picks, and 
shovels are in India aU unknown. 

R 2 H 
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If, on my road from Kalka to Simla, I had an ex- 
ample of the cheapness of Indian labour, I also had 
one of its efficiency. The coolie who carried my 
baggage on his head trotted up the hills for twenty- 
one hours, without halting for more than an hour or 
two, and this for two days^ pay. 

During tlje first half-hour after leaving Kalka, the 
heat was as great as on the plains, but we had not 
gone many miles before we came out of the heat and 
dust into a new world, and an atmosphere every 
breath of which was life. I got out, and walked for 
miles; and when we halted at a rest-house on the 
first plateau, I ‘thoroughly enjoyed a cup of the 
mountain tea, and was still more pleased at the sight 
of the first red-coated English soldiers that I had seen 
since I left Niagara. The men were even attempting 
bowls and cricket, so cool were the evenings at this 
station. There is grim satire in the fact that the 
director-general of military gymnastics has his esta- 
blishment at Simla, in the cold of the snowy range, 
and there invents running drills and such like sum- 
mer diversions, to be executed by the unfortunates 
in the plains below. Bowls, which are an amusement 
at Kussoolie, would in the hot weather be death at 
Kalka, only ten miles away ; but so short is the 
memory of climate that you are no more able to 
conceive the heat of the plains when in the hills than 
the cold of the hills when at Calcutta. 

There is no reason except a slight and temporary 
increase of cost to prevent the whole of the European 
troops in India being concentrated in a few cool and 
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healthy stations. Provided that all the artillery be 
retained in the hands of the Europeans, almost the 
whole of the English forces might be kept in half-a- 
dozen hill stations, of which Darjeeling and Bangalore 
would be two, and some place near Bombay a third. 
It has been said that the men would be incapable, 
through want of acclimatisation, of acting on the 
plains if retained in hill stations except when their 
services were needed; but S is notoriously the fact 
that new comers from England — that is, men with 
health — do not suffer seriously from heat during the 
first six months which they pass upon the plains. 

Soon after dark, a terrific thunderstorm came on, 
the thunder rolling round the valleys and along the 
ridges, while the rain fell in short, sharp showers. 
My men put me down on the lee-side of a hut, and 
squatted for a long smoke. The custom common to 
all the Eastern races of sitting round a fire smoking 
all night long explains the number and the excellence 
of their tales and legends. In Europe we see the 
Swedish peasants sitting round their hearths chat- 
ting during the long winter evenings : hence follow 
naturally the Thor legends ; our sailors are with us 
the only men given to sitting in groups to talk : they 
are noted story-tellers. The word “yarn"' exemplifies 
the whole philosophy of the matter. We meet, how- 
ever, here the eternal difficulty of which is cause and 
which is effect. It is easy to say that the long nights 
of Norway, the confined space of the ship, making 
the fo'castle the sailor’s only lounge, each in their 
way necessitate the story-telling; not so in India, 
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not so in Egypt, in Arabia, in Persia : there can here 
be no necessity for men sitting up all night to talk, 
short of pure love of talk for talking^s sake. 

When the light came in the morning, we were 
ascending the same strangely-ribbed hills that we 
had been crossing by torchlight during the night, and 
were meeting Chinese-faced Thibetans, with hair 
done into many pig-tails, who were laboriously bring- 
ing over the mountain passes Chinese goods in tiny 
sheep-loads. For miles I journeyed on, up mountain 
sides and down into ravines, but never for a single 
moment upon a level, catching sight sometimes of 
portions of the Snowy Range itself, far distant, and 
half mingled with the clouds, till at last a huge 
mountain mass rising to the north and east blocked 
out all view save that behind me over the sea of 
hills that I had crossed, and the scene became 
monotonously hideous, with only that grandeur which 
hugeness carries with it — a view, in short, that would 
be fine at sunset, and at no other time. The weather, 
too, grew damp and cold — a cruel cold, with driving 
rain — and the landscape was dreariness itself. 

Suddenly we crossed ‘ the ridge, and began to 
descend, when the sky cleared, and I found myself on 
the edge of the rhododendron forest — tall trees with 
dark green leaves and masses of crimson flowers; 
ferns of a hundred different kinds marking the beds 
of the rivulets that coursed down through the woods, 
which were filled with troops of chattering monkeys. 

Rising again slightly, I began to pass the European 
bungalows, ^ch in its thicket of deodar, and few 
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with flat ground enough for more than half a rose- 
bed, or a quarter of a croquet-ground. On either 
side the ridge was a deep valley, with terraced rice- 
fields five thousand feet below, and, in the distance, 
on the one side the mist-covered plains lit by the 
single silvery ribbon of the distant Sutlej, on the 
other side the Snowy Range. 

The first Europeans whom I met in Simla were 
the Viceroy’s children and iheir nurses, who formed 
with their escort a stately procession. First came a 
tall native in scarlet, then a jampan with a child, 
then one with a nurse and viceregal baby, and so 
on, the bearers wearing scarlet and grey. All the 
residents at Simla have different uniforms for their 
jampanees, some clothing their men in red and 
green, soipae in purple and yellow, some in black 

and white. Before reaching the centre of the town, 
I had met several Europeans riding, although the 
sun was still high and hot, but before evening a 
hailstorm came across the range, and filled the 

woods with a chilling mist, and night found me 
toasting my feet at a blazing fire in an Alpine room 
of polished pine — a real rpom, with doors and case- 
ment ; not a section of a street with a bed in it, as 
are the rooms in the Indian plains. Two blankets 
were a luxury in this “ tropical climate of Simla,” 
as one of our best-informed London newspapers 
once called it. The fact is that Simla, which 

stands at from seven to eight thousand feet above 
the sea, and in latitude 31®, or 7® north of the 
boundary of the tropics, has a climate cold in , ipvery- 
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thing except its sun, which is sometimes strong. 
The snow lies on the ground at intervals for five 
months of the year ; and during what is by courtesy 
styled “the hot weather,” cold rains are of frequent 
occurrence. 

The climate of Simla is no mere matter of curiosity : 
it is a question of serious interest in connexion 
with the retention of our Indian empire. When the 
Government seeks refuge here from the Calcutta heat, 
the various departments are located in tiny cottages 
and bungalows up on the mountain and down in the 
valley, practically as far from each other as London 
from Brighton; and, moreover, Simla itself is forty 
miles from Kalka by the shortest path, and sixty by 
the better bridle path. There is clearly much loss 
of time in sending despatches for half the year to 
and from a place like this, and there is no chance of 
the railway ever coming nearer to it than Kalka, even 
if it reaches that. On the other hand, the telegraph 
is replacing the railway day by day, and mountain 
heights are no bar to wires. This poor little, uneven 
hill village has been styled the “Indian Capua” and 
nicknamed the “Hill Ve^sadles;” but so far from 
enervating the ministers or enfeebling the adminis- 
tration, Simla gives vigour to the Government, and 
a hearty English tone to the State papers issued in 
the hot months. English ministers are not in London 
all the year long, and no men, ministers or not, could 
stand four years' continual brain work in Calcutta. In 
1866 , the first year of the removal of the Govern- 
ment as a whole and publication of die Gazette at 
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Simla during the summer, all the arrears of work in 
all the offices were cleared ojff for the first time since 
the occupation by us of any part of India. 

Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and the Punjaub 
must soon be made into “ governorships}^’ instead of 
“lieutenant-governorships,” so that the Viceroy may 
be relieved from tedious work, and time saved by the 
Northern Governors reporting straight home, as do the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, unless a system be 
adopted under which all shall report to the Viceroy. 
At all events, the five divisions must be put upon the 
same footing one with another. This being granted, 
there is no conceivable reason for keeping the Viceroy 
at Calcutta — a city singulariy hot, unhealthy, and out 
of the way. On our Council of India, sitting at the 
capital, we ought to have natives picked from all 
India for their honesty, ability, and discretion ; but so 
bad is the water at Calcutta, that the city is deadly 
to water-drinkers; and although they value the dis- 
tinction of a seat at the Council more than any other 
honour within their reach, many of the most distin- 
guished natives in India have chosen to resign their 
places rather than pass a second season at Calcutta. 

It is not necessary that we should argue about 
Calcutta’s disadvantages. It is enough to say that, 
of all Indian cities, we have selected for our capital 
the most distant and the most unhealthy. The 
great question is. Shall we have one capital, or two ? 
Shall we keep the Viceroy all the year round in 
a central but hot position, such as Delhi, Agra, 
Allahabad, or Jubbelpore, or else at a less central 
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but cooler station, such as Nassuck, Poonah, Banga- 
lore, or Mussoorie ? or shall we keep him at a central 
place during the cool, and a hill place during the 
hot weather? There can be but little doubt that 
Simla is a .necessity at present, but with a fairly 
healthy city, such as Agra, for the head-quarters 
of the Government, and the railway open to within 
a few miles of Mussoorie, so that men could run 
to the hills in six or seven hours, and even spend 
a few days there in each summer month, an efficient 
government could be maintained in the plains. We 
must remember that Agra is now within twenty- 
three days of London ; and that, with the Persian 
Gulf route open, and a railway from Kurrachee 
(the natural port of England in India), leave for 
home would be a matter still more simple than it 
has become already. With some such central town 
as Poonah for the capital, the Bombay and Madras 
commander-in-chiefships could be abolished, with the 
result of saving a considerable expense, and greatly 
increasing the efficiency of the Indian army. It is 
probable that Simla will not continue to be the 
chosen station of the Government in the hills. The 
town is subject to the ravages of dysentery; the 
cost of draining it would be immense, and the water 
supply is very limited : the bheesties have often to 
wait whole hours for their turn. 

Mussoorie has all the advantages and none of the 
drawbacks of Simla, and lies compactly in ground 
on which a- small city could be built, whereas Simla 
straggles along a narrow mountain ridge, and up 
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and down the steep sides of an Alpine peak. It is 
questionable, however, whether, if India is to be 
governed from at home, the seat of Government 
should not be at Poonah, within reach of London. 
The telegraph has already made viceroys of the 
ancient kind impossible. 

The sunrise view of the Snowy Eange from my 
bungalow was one rather, strange from the multitude 
of peaks in sight at once than either beautiful or 
grand. The desolate ranges of foot-hills destroy the 
beauty that the contrast of the deodars, the crimson 
rhododendrons, and the snow would otherwise pip- 
duce, and the height at which you stand seems to 
dwarf the distant ranges ; but from one of the spots 
which I reached in a mountain march, the prospect 
was widely different. Here we saw at once the sources 
of the Jumna, the Sutlej, and the Ganges, the daz- 
zling peaks of Gungootrie, of Jumnotrie, and of 
Kamet ; while behind us in the distant plains we 
could trace the Sutlej itself, silvered by the hazy rays 
of the half-risen sun. We had in sight not only the 
26,000 feet of Kamet, but no less than twenty other 
peaks of over 20,000 feet, snow-clad to their very 
bases, while between us and the nearest outlying, 
range were valleys from which the ear caught the 
humble murmur of fresh-risen streams. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

COLONIZATION. 

Connected with the question of the site of the 
future capital is that of the possibility of the coloniza- 
tion by Englishmen of portions of the peninsula of 
India. 

Hitherto the attempts at settlement which have 
been made have been mainly confined to six districts 
— Mysore, where there are only some dozen planters ; 
the Neilgherries proper, where cofiee-planting is largely 
carried on ; Oude, where many Europeans have taken 
land as zemindars, and cultivate a portion of it, while 
they let out the remainder to natives on the Metayer 
plan ; Bengal, where indigo-planting is gaining ground; 
the Himalayan valleys, and Assam. Settlement in the 
hot plains is limited by the iact that English children 
cannot there be reared, so to the hill districts the dis- 
cussion must be confined. 

One of the commonest of mistakes respecting India 
consists in the supposition that there is available land 
in large quantities on the slopes of the Himalayas. 
There are no Himalayan slopes ; the country is all 
straight up and down, and for English colonists there 
is no room — no ground that will grow anything but 
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deodars, and those only moderately well. The hot sun 
dries the ground, and the violent rains follow, and cut 
it through and through with deep channels, in this way 
gradually making all the hills both steep and ribbed. 
Mysore is still a native State, but, in spite of this, 
European settlement is increasing year by year, and 
there, as in the Neilgherries proper, there is room for 
many coffee-planters, though fever is not unknown ; 
but when India is carefully surveyed, the only district 
that appears to be thoroughly suited to English settle- 
ment, as contrasted with mere planting or landholding, 
is the valley of Cashmere, where the race would pro- 
bably not suffer deterioration. With the exception 
of Cashmere, none of the deep mountain valleys are 
cool enough for perAianent European settlement. 
Family life is impossible where there is no home ; you 
can have no English comfort, no English virtues in 
a climate which forces your people to live out of 
doors, or else in rocking-chairs or hammocks. Night- 
work and reading are all but impossible in a climate 
where multitudes of insects haunt the air. In the 
Himalayan valleys, the hot weather is terribly scorch- 
ing, and it lasts for half the year, and on the hill- 
sides there is but little fertile soil. 

The civilians and rulers of India in general are. 
extremely jealous of the “interlopers,” as European 
settlers are termed ; and, although tea cultivation was. 
at first encouraged by the Bengal Government, recent 
legislation, fair or unfair, has almost ruined the tea- 
planters of Assam. The native population of that 
ditoict is averse to labour, and coolies from a distance 
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have to be brought in ; but the Government of India, 
as the planters say, interferes with harsh and narrow 
regulations, and so enormously increases the cost of 
imported labour as to ruin the planters, who, even when 
they have got their labourers on the ground, cannot 
make them work, as there exist no means of com- 
pelling specific performance of a contract to work. The 
remedy known to the English law is an action for 
damages brought by the employer against the labourer, 
so with English obstinacy we declare that an action 
for damages shall be the remedy in Burmah or Assam. 
A provision for attachment of goods and imprison- 
ment of person of labourers refusing to perform their 
portion of a contract to work was inscribed in the 
draft of the proposed Indiaii Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure,” but vetoed by the authorities at home. 

The Spanish Jesuits themselves were not more 
afraid of free white settlers than is our Bengal 
Government. An enterprising merchant of Calcutta 
lately obtained a grant of vast tracts of country in 
the Simderbunds — the fever-haunted jungle near Cal- 
cutta — and had already completed his arrangements 
for importing Chinese labourers to cultivate his acqui- 
sitions, when the jealous civilians got wind of the 
affair, and forced Government into a most undignified 
retreat from their agreement. 

The secret of this opposition to settlement by 
Europeans lies partly in a horror of ‘Gow-caste Eng- 
lishmen,” and a fear that they will somewhat debase 
Europeans in native eyes, but far more in the wish 
of the old civilians to keep India to themselves as a 
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sort of “happy hunting ground^' — a wish which has 
prompted them to start the cry of “India for the 
Indians” — which of course means India for the Anglo- 
Indians. 

Som'ewhat apart from the question of European 
colonization, but closely related to it, is that of the 
holding by Europeans of landed estates in India. It 
will perhaps be conceded that the European should, 
on the one hand, be allowed to come into, the market 
and purchase land, or rent it from the Government or 
from individuals, on the same conditions as those 
which would apply to natives, and, on the other hand, 
that special grants should not be made to Europeans 
as they were by us in Java in old times. In Eastern 
countries, however, government can hardly be wholly 
neutral, and, whatever the law, if European land- 
holders be encouraged, they will come; if discouraged, 
they will stop away. From India they stop away, 
while such as do reach Hindostan are known in official 
circles by the significant name of “ interlopers.” 

Under a healthy social system, which the presence 
of English planters throughout India, and the support 
which would thus be given to the unofficial press, would 
of itself do much to create, the owning of land by 
Europeans could produce nothing but good. The 
danger of the use of compulsion towards the natives 
would not exist, because in India — unlike what is the 
case in Dutch Java — the interest of the ruling classes 
would be the other way. If it fee answered that, 
once in possession of the land, the Europeans "would 
get the government into their own hands, we must 
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reply that they could never be suiB&ciently numerous 
to have the slightest chance of doing anything of 
the kind. As we have seen in Ceylon, the attempt 
on the part of the planters to usurp the government 
is sternly repressed by the English people, the moment 
that its true bearing is understood, and yet in Ceylon 
the planters are far more numerous in proportion 
to the population than they can ever be in India, 
where the climate of the plains is’ fatal to European 
children, and where there is comparatively little land 
upon the ’ hills ; while in Ceylon the coffee-tracts, 
which are mountainous and healthy, form a sensible 
proportion of the whole lands of the island. It is 
true that the press, when once completely in the 
planters^ hands, may advocate their interests at the 
expense of those of the natives, but in the case of 
Queensland we have seen that this is no protection to 
the planters against the inquisitive home eye, which 
would be drawn to India as it has been to Queensland 
by the reports* of independent travellers, and of 
interested but honest missionaries. 

The infamies of the foundation of the indigo-plan- 
tations in Bengal, and of piany of the tea-plantations 
in Assam, in which violence was freelv used to make 
the natives grow the selected crop, and in some cases 
the land actually stolen from its owners, have gone 
far to make European settlement in India a by-word 
among the friends of the Hindoo, but it is clear that 
an efficient police would suffice to restrain these* 
illegalities and hideous wrongs. It might become 
advisable in the interest of the natives to provide 
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that not only the officers, but also the sub-officers and 
some constables of the police, should be Europeans in 
districts where the plantations lay, great care being 
taken to select honest and fearless men, and to keep 
a strict watch on their conduct. 

The two great securities against that further degTa- 
dation of the natives which has been foretold as a 
result of the expected influx of Europeans are the 
general teaching of the English language, and the 
grant of perfect freedom of action (the Government 
standing aloof) to missionaries of every creed under 
heaven. The bestowal of the English tongue upon the 
natives will give the local newspapers a larger circula- 
tion among them than among the planter classes, and 
so, by the powerful motive of self-interest, force them 
to the side of liberty ; while the honesty of some of 
the missionaries and the interest of others will 
certainly place the majority of the religious .bodies 
on the side of freedom. It is needless to say that the 
success of a policy which would be opposed by the 
local press and at the same time by the chief English 
Churches is not an eventuality about which we need 
give ourselves concern, and it is therefore probable 
that on the whole the encouragement of European 
settlement upon the plains would be conducive to the 
welfare of the native race. 

That settlement or colonization would make our 
tenure of India more secure is very doubtful, and, if 
certain, would be a point of little moment. If, when 
India has passed through the present transition stage 
from a country of many peoples to a countiy of only 
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one, we cannot continue to rule her by the consent of 
the majority of her inhabitants, our occupation of the 
country must come to an end, whether we will or no. 
At the same time, the union of interests and com- 
munity of ideas which would rise out of well- 
ordered settlement would do much to endear our 
Government to the great body of the natives. As a 
warning against European settlement as it is, every 
Englishman should read the drama ‘‘ Nil Darpan.” 

During my stay at Simla, I visited a pretty hxir 
in one of the neighbouring valleys. There was much 
buffoonery and dancing — among other things, a sort 
of jig^ by a fakcer, who danced himself into a fit, 
real or pretended ; but the charm of this, as of all 
Hindoo gatherings, lay in .the colour. The. women 
of the Punjaub dress very gaily for their fetes, wear- 
ing tight-fitting trousers of crimson, blue, or yellow, 
and a long thin robe of white, or crimson-grounded 
Cashmere shawl ; bracelets and anklets of silver, and 
a nose-ring, cither huge and thin, or small and nearly 
solid — complete the dress. 

At the fair were many of the Goorkhas (of whom 
there is a regiment at Simla), who danced, and seem- 
ingly enjoyed themselves immensely ; indeed, the 
natives of all parts of India, from Nepaul to the Deccan, 
possess a most enviable faculty of amusement, and 
they say that there is a professional buffoon attached 
to every Goorkha regiment. Their full-dress is like 
that of the French chasseurs d pied, but in their 
undress uniform of white, the trousers worn so tight 
as to wrinkle from stretching — these dashing little 
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fellows, with their thin legs, broad shoulders, bullet 
heads, and flat faces, look extremely like a corps 
of jockeys. A general inspecting one of these regi- 
ments once said to the colonel : “ Your men are 
small, sir.” “ Their pay is small, sir I ” growled the 
colonel j in a towering passion. 

There were unmistakeable traces of Buddhist archi- 
tecture in the little valley Hindoo shrine. Of the 
Chinese pilgrimages to India in the Buddhist period 
there are many records yet extant, and one of these, 
we are told, relates how, as late as the fourteenth 
century, the Emperor of China asked leave of the 
Delhi ruler to rebuild a temple at the southern base 
of the. Himalayas, inasmuch as it was visited by his 
Tartar people. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE GAZETTE. 

Of all printed information upon India, there is none 
which, either for value or interest, can be rariked with 
that contained in the Government Gazette, which 
during my stay at Simla was published at that town, 
the Viceroy^s Council having moved there for the hot 
weather. Not only are the records of the mere 
routine business interesting from their variety, but 
almost every week there is printed along with the 
Gazette a supplement, which contains memoranda from 
leading natives or from the representatives of the local 
governments upon the operations of certain customs, 
or on the probable effects of a proposed law, or similar 
communications. Sometimes the circulars issued by 
the Government are alone reprinted, ‘‘ with a view 
to elicit opinions,'^ but more generally the whole 
of the replies are given. 

It is difficult for English readers to conceive the 
number and variety of subjects upon which a single 
number of the Gazette will give information of some 
kind. The paragraphs are strung together in the 
order in which they are received, without arrange- 
ment or connexion. “A copy of a treaty with his 
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Higliness the Maharajah of Cashmere” stands side 
by side with a grant of three months' leave to a 
lieutenant of Bombay Native Foot ; while above is 
an account of the suppression of the late murderous 
outrages in the Punjaub, and below a narrative 
of the upsetting of the Calcutta mails into a river 
near Jubbelpore. ‘‘A khureta from the Viceroy 
to his Highness the Eao Oomaid Singh Bahadoor” 
orders him to put down crime in his dominions, 
and the humble answer of the Rao is printed, in 
which he promises to do his best. Paragraphs are 
given to “ the floating dock at Rangoon ; ” the 
disease among mail horses ; ” the Suez canal ; ” 
‘^the forests of Oude and ‘‘polygamy among the 
Hindoos.” The Viceroy contributes a “note on the 
administration of the Khetree chieftainship ; ” the 
Bengal Government sends a memorandum on “bribery 
of telegraph clerks;” and the Resident of Kotah an 
official report of the ceremonies attending the recep- 
tion of a viceregal khureta restoring the honours 
of a salute to the Maha Rao of Kotah. The khureta 
was received in state, the letter being mounted alone 
upon an elephant magnificently caparisoned, and 
saluted from the palace with 101 guns. There is 
no honour that we can pay to a native prince so 
great as that of increasing his salute, and, on the 
other hand, when the Guicodar of Baroda allows a 
suttee, or when Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul expresses 
his intention of visiting Paris, we punish them by- 
docking them of two guns, or abolishing their salute, 
according to the magnitude of the offenca 
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An Order in Council confers upon the High Priest 
of the Parsees in the Deccan, ‘‘in consideration 
of his services during the mutiny of 1857/' the 
honorary title of “Khan Bahadoor." A paragraph 
announces that an official investigation has been 
made into the supposed desecration by Scindia and 
the Viceroy of a mosque at Agra, and that it has 
been found that the place in question was not a 
mosque at all. Scindia had given an entertainment 
to the Viceroy at the Taj Mahal, and supper had 
been laid out at a building in the grounds. The 
native papers said the building was a mosque, but 
the Agra officials triumphantly demonstrated that it 
had been used for a supper to Lord Ellenborough 
after the capture of Cabool, and that its name meant 
“ Feast-place.” “ Report on the lighthouses of the 
Abyssinian coast;” “Agreement with the Governor 
of Leh,” Thibet, in reference to the trans-Himalayan 
caravans ; the promotion of one gentleman to be 
“Commissioner of Coorg,” and of another to be 
“ Superintendent of the teak forests of Lower 
Burmah ; ” “ Evidence on the proposed measures to 
suppress the abuses of pblyandiy in Travancore and 
Cochin (by ari’angement with the Rajah of Travan- 
core);” “Dismissal of Policeman Juggernauth Ram- 
kam — Oude division, No. 11 company— for gross 
misconduct;” “Report on the Orissa famine;” 
“Plague in Turkey;” “Borer insects in coffee planta- 
tions ; ” “ Presents to gentlemen at Fontainebleau for 
teaching forestry to Indian officers;” “Report on 
the Cotton States of America,” for the information 
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of native planters ; Division of Calcutta into postal 
districts ” (in Bengalee as well as English) : “ Late 
engagement between the Punjaub cavalry and the 
Afghan tribes;^' ‘‘Pension of 3rs. per mensem .to 
the widow (aged 12) of Jamram Chesk, Sepoy, 27th 
Bengal N. are other headings. The relative space 
given to matters of importance and to those of little 
moment is altogether in favour of the latter. The 
government of two millions of people is transferred 
in three lines, but a page is taken uj) with a list 
of the caste-marks and nose-borings of native women 
applying for pensions as soldiers^ widows, and two 
pages are full of advertisements of lost currency 
notes. 

The columns of the Gazette, or at all events its 
supplements, offer to Government officials whose 
opinion has been asked upon questions on which 
they possess valuable knowledge, or in which the 
people of their district are concerned, an opportunity 
of attacking the acts or laws of the Government 
itself — a chance of which they are not slow to take 
advantage. One covertly attacks the licence-tax ; 
a second, under pretence of giving his opinion on 
some proposed change in the contract law, backs the 
demands of the indigo-planters for a law that shall 
compel specific performance of labour-contracts on 
the part of' the workman, and under penalty of 
imprisonment ; another lays all the ills under which 
India can be shown to suffer at" the door of the 
Home Government, and points out the ruinous effects 
of continual changes of Indian Secretaries in London. 
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It would be impossible to overrate the importance 
of the supplements to the GazeMe^ viewed either as 
a substitute for a system of communicated articles 
to the native papers, or as material for English 
statesmen, whether in India or at home, or as a 
great experiment in the direction of letting the 
people of India legislate for themselves. The results 
of no less than three Government inquiries were 
printed in <ihe supplement during my stay in India, 
the first being in the shape of a circular to the 
various local governments requesting their opinion 
on the proposed extension to natives of the testa- 
mentary succession laws contained in the Indian 
Civil Code ; while the second related to the ghaut 
murders,'' and the third to the abuses of polygamy 
among the Hindoos. The second and third inquiries 
were conducted by means of circulars addressed by 
Government to those most interested, whether native 
or European. 

The evidence in reply to the ghaut murder" 
circular was commenced by a letter from the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to 
the Government of Indi^ calling the attention of 
the Viceroy in Council to an article written in 
Bengalee by a Hindoo in the Dacca Frohash on 
the practice of taking sick Hindoos to the river- 
side to die. It appears from this letter that the 
local governments pay careful attention to the opinions 
of the native papers — unless, indeed, we are to accept 
the view that ** the Hindoo " was a Government 
clerk, and the article written to order — a supposition 
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favoured by its radical and destructive tone. The 
Viceroy answered that the local officers and native 
gentlemen of all shades of religious opinion were to 
be privately consulted. A confidential communica- 
tion was then addressed to eleven English and four 
Hindoo gentlemen, and the opinions of the English 
and native newspapers were unofficially invited. The 
Europeans were chiefly for the suppression of the 
practice ; the natives — with the exceplJbn of one, 
who made a guarded reply — stated that the abuses 
of the custom had been exaggerated, and that they 
could not recommend its suppression. The Govern- 
ment agreed with the natives, and decided that 
nothing should be done — an opinion in which the 
Secretary of State concurred. 

In his reply to the ‘‘ ghaut murder circular, the 
representative of the orthodox Hindoos, after pointing 
out that the DaccM Prokash is the Dacca organ of 
the Brahmos, or Bengal Deists, and not of the true 
Hindoos, went on to quote at length from the Hindoo 
scriptures passages which show that to die in the 
Ganges water is the most blessed of all deaths. 
The quotations were printed in nati\^ character as 
well as in English in the Gazette. One of the 
officials in his reply pointed out that the discourage- 
ment of a custom was often as effective as its pro- 
hibition, and instanced the cessation of the practice 
of ‘‘hook-swinging'' and “self-mutilation." 

Valuable as is the correspondence as a sample of 
the method pursued in such inquiries, the question 
under discussion has not the importance that attaches 
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to the examination into the abuses of the practice 
of polygamy. 

To prevent an outcry that the customs of the 
Hindoo people were being attacked, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal stated in his letters to the 
Government of India that it was his Avish that the 
inquiry should be strictly confined to the abuses 
of Koolin polygamy, and that there should be no 
general examination into ordinary polygamy, which 
was not opposed even by enlightened Hindoos. The 
polygamy of the Koolin Brahmins is a system of 
taking a plurality of wives as a means of subsistence : 
the Koolins were originally Brahmins of peculiar 
merit, and such was their sanctity that there grew 
up a custom of payments being made to them by 
the fathers of the forty or fifty women whom they 
honoured by marriage. So greatly has the custom 
grown that Koolins have sometimes as many as 
eighty wives, and the husband's sole means of sub- 
sistence consists in payments from the fathers of 
his wives, each of whom he visits, however, only 
once in three or four years. The Koolin Brahmins 
live in luxur^ and indolence, their wives exist in 
misery, and the whole custom is plainly repugnant 
to the teachings of the Hindoo scriptures, and is 
productive of vice and crime. The committee 
appointed for the consideration of the subject by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal — which con- 
sisted of two Efiglish civilians and five natives — 
reported that the suggested systems of registration 
of marriages, or of fines increasing in amount for 
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every marriage after the first, would limit the general 
liberty of the Hindoos to take many wives, which 
they were forbidden to touch. On the other hand, 
to recommend a declaratory law on plural marriages 
would be to break their instructions, which ordered 
them to refrain from giving the sanction of English 
law to Hindoo polygamy. One native dissented 
from the report, and favoured a declaratory law. 

The English idea of ‘^not recognising'^ customs 
or religions which exist among a large number of 
the inhabitants of English countries is a strange one, 
and productive of much harm. It is not necessary, 
indeed, that we sliould countenance the worship of 
Juggernauth by ordering our officials to present 
ofierings at his shrine, but it is at least necessary 
that we should recognise native customs by legis- 
lating to restrain them within due limits. To refuse 
to “ recognise ” polygamy, ' which is the social state 
of the vast majority of the citizens of the British 
empire, is not less ridiculous than to refuse to recog- 
nise that Hindoos are black. 

Recognition is one thing, interference another. 
How far we should interfere with native customs is a 
question upon which no general rule can be given, unless 
it be that we should in all cases of proposed inter- 
ference with social usages or religious ceremonies 
consult intelligent but orthodox natives, and act up to 
their advice. In Ceylon, we have prohibited polygamy 
and polyandry, although the law' is not enforced; 
in India, we ‘‘ unofficially recognise ” the custom; in 
Singapore, we have distinctly recognised it by an 
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amendment to the Indian Succession Law, which 
there applies to natives as Avell as Europeans. In 
India, we put down suttee; while, in Australia, we 
tolerate customs at least as barbarous. 

One of the social systems which we recognise in 
India is far more revolting to our English feelings 
than is that of polygamy — namely, the custom of poly- 
andry, under which each woman has many husl)ands 
at a time. This custom we unofficially recognise as 
completely as we do polyg}my, although it prevails 
only on the Malabar coast, and among the hill-tribes 
of the Himalaya, and not among the strict Hindoos. 
The Thibetan frontier tribes have a singular form of 
the institution, for with them the woman is the wife 
of all the brothers of a family, the eldest brother 
choosing her, and the eldest son succeeding to the 
property of his mother and all her husbands. In 
Southern India, the polyandry of the present day 
differs Tittle from that which in the middle of the 
fifteenth century Nicolo dc Conti found flourishing 
in Calicut. Each woman has several husbands, some 
as many as ten, who all contribute to her maintenance, 
she living apart from all of them ; and the children 
are allotted to the husbands at the will of the wife. 

The toleration of polygyny, or common polygamy, 
is a vexed question everywhere. In India, all 
authorities are in favour of respecting it ; in Natal, 
opinion is the other way. While we suppress it in 
Ceylon, even among black races conquered by us with 
little pretext only fifty years ago, we are doubtful as 
to the propriety of its suppression by the United 
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States among white people, who, whatever was the 
case with the original leaders, have for the most part 
settled down in Utah since it has been the territory 
of a nation whose imperial laws prohibit polygamy 
in plain terms. 

The inquiries into the abuses of polygamy which 
have lately been conducted in Bengal and in Na-tal 
have revealed singular differences between the poly- 
gamy of the Hindoos and of the hill-tribes, between 
Indian and Mormon polygamy, and between both and 
the Mohamedan law. The Hindoo laws, while they 
limit the number of legal wives, allow of concubines, 
and, in the Maharajah case. Sir Joseph Arnould went 
so far as to say that polygamy and courtezanship 
are always found to flourish side by side, although 
the reverse is notoriously the case at Salt Lake City, 
where concubinage is punishable, in name at least, 
by death. Again, polygamy is somewhat discouraged 
by Mohamedan and Hindoo laws, and the latter even 
lay down the sum which in many cases is to be 
paid to tlie first wife as compensation for the wrong 
done her by the taking of other wives. Among the 
Mormons, on the other hand, ^^olygamy is enjoined 
upon the faithful, and, so far from feeling herself 
aggrieved, the first wife herself selects the others, or is 
at the least consulted. Among some of the hill-tribes 
of India, such as the Paharis of Bhaugulpoor, poly- 
gamy is encouraged, but with a limitation to four 
wives. 

Among the Mohamedans, the number of marriages 
is restricted, and divorce is common ; among the 
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Mormons, there is no limit — indeed, the more wives 
the greater a man s glory — and divorce is all but 
unknown. The greatest, however, of all the many 
differences between Eastern and Mormon polygamy 
lies in the fact that, of the Eastern wives, one is the 
chief, while Mormon wives arc absolutely equal in 
legitimacy and rank. 

Not only is equality the law^ but the first wife has 
recognised superiority of position over the others in 
the Mormon family. By custom she is always con- 
sulted by her husband in reference to the choice of a 
new wife, while the other wives are not always asked 
for their opinion ; but this is a matter of habit, and 
the husband is in no way bound by her decision. 
Again, the first wife — if she ‘is a consenting party — 
often gives away the fresh wives at the altar ; but 
this, too, is a mere custom. The fact that in India 
one of the wives generally occupies a position of far 
higher dignity than that held by the others will make 
Indian polygamy easy to desti’oy by the lapse of time 
and operation of social and moral causes. As the city- 
dwelling natives come to mix more with the Euro- 
peans, they will find that gnly one of their wives will 
be generally recognised. This will tend of itself to 
repress polygamy among the wealthy native merchants 
and among the rajahs who are members of our various 
councils, and their example will gradually react upon 
the body of the natives. Already a majority of the 
married people of India are monogamists by practice, 
although polygamists in theory ; their marriages being 
limited by poverty, although not by law. The classes 
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which have to be reached are the noble families^ 
the merchants, and the priests; and over the two 
former European influence is considerable, while the 
inquiry into Koolinism has proved that the leading 
natives will aid us in repressing the abuses of poly- 
gamy among the priests. 
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CHAPTER X. 

UMllITSUR. 

At Umbala, I heard that the Sikh pilgrims returning 
from the sacred fair, or great Hindoo camp-meeting, 
at Hurdwar, had been attacked by cholera, and 
excluded from the town ; and as I quitted Umbala 
in the evening, I came upon the cholera-stricken train 
of pilgrims escaping by forced marches towards their 
homes, in many cases a thousand miles away. Tall, 
lithe, long-bearded men with large hooked noses, high 
foreheads, and thin lips, stalked along, leading by one 
hand their veiled women, who ran behind, their 
crimson and orange trousers stained with the dust of 
travel, while bullock-carts decked out with jingling 
bells bore the tired and the sick. Many children of 
all ages were in the throng. For mile after mile I 
drove through their ranks, as they marched with a 
strange kind of weary haste, and marched, too, with 
few halts, with little rest, if any. One great camp we 
left behind us, but only one ; and all night long we 
were still passing ranks of marching men and women. 
The march was silent; there was none of the usual 
chatter of an Indian crowd ; gloom was in every face. 
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and the people marched like a beaten army flying 
from a destroying foe. 

The disease, indeed, was pressing on their heels. 
Two hundred men and women, as I was told at 
the Umbala lines, had died among them in the single 
day. Many had dropped from fright alone, but the 
pestilence was in the horde, and its seeds were carried 
into whatever villages the pilgrims reached. 

The gathering at Hurdwar had been attended by a 
million people drawn from every part of the Punjaub 
and North-West ; not only Hindoos and Sikhs, but 
Scindhecs, Beloochees, Pathans, and Afghans had their 
representatives in this great throng. As we neared 
the bridge of boats across the Sutlej, I found that a 
hurried quarantine had been set up on the spot. 
Only the sick or dying and bearers of corpses 'were 
detained, however ; a few questions were asked of the 
remainder, and ultimately they were allowed to cross : 
but driving on at speed, I reached Jullundur in the 
morning, only to find that the pilgrims had been 
denied admittance to the town. A camp had been 
formed without the city, to which the pilgrims had 
to go, unless they preferred to straggle on along the 
roads, dropping and dying by the way; and the 
villagers throughout the country had risen on the 
wretched people, to prevent them returning to their 
homes. 

It is not strange that the Government of India 
should lately have turned its attention to the regular 
tion or suppression of these fairs, for the city-dwelling 
people of North India 'will not continue long to 
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tolerate enormous gatherings at the commencement of 
the hot weather, by which the lives of thousands must 
ultimately be lost. At Hurd war, at Juggemauth, and 
at many other holy spots, hundreds of thousands — 
millions, not unfrequently — are collected yearly from 
all parts of India. Great princes come down travel- 
ling slowly from their capitals with trains of troops 
and followers so long that they often take a day or 
more to pass a given spot. The Maharajah of Cash- 
mere^s camp between Kalka and Umbala occupied 
when I saw it more space than that of Aldershot. 
Camels, women, suttlers without count, follow in the 
train, so that a body of five thousand men is multi- 
plied until ,it occupies the space and requires the 
equipments of a vast army. A huge multitude of 
cultivators, of princes, of fakeers, and of roisterers met 
for the excitement and the pleasures of the camp, is 
gathered about the holy spot. There is religion, and 
there is trade ; indeed, the religious pilgrims are for 
the most part shrewd traders, bent on making a good 
profit from their visit to the fair. 

The gathering at Hurd war in 1867 had been more 
than usually well attended and successful, when 
suddenly a rumour of cholera was heard ; the police 
procured the break-up of the camp, and Government 
thought fit to prohibit the visit to Simla of the 
Maharajah of Cashmere. The pilgrims had hardly 
left the camp upon their journey home when cholera 
broke out, and T)y the time I passed them hundreds 
were already dead, and a panic had spread through 
India. The cholera soon followed the rumour, and 
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spread even to the healthiest hill-towns, and 6,000 
deaths occurred in the city of Srinuggur, after the 
Maharajah^s return with his infected escort from 
Hurd war. A Government which has checked infan- 
ticide and suppressed suttee could not fail to succeed, 
if it interfered, in causing these fairs to be held in 
the cold weather. 

At Jullundur, I encountered a terrible dust-storm. 
It came from the south and west, and, to judge 
from its fierceness, must have been driven before the 
wind from the great sandy desert of Northern Scinde. 
The sun was rising for a sultry day, when from 
the south there came a blast which in a minute 
covered the sky with a leaden cloud, while from 
the horizon there advanced, more slowly, a lurid 
mass of reddish-brown. It soon reached the city, 
and then, from the wall where I sought shelter, 
nothing could be seen but driving sand of ochre 
colour, nothing heard but the shrieking of the wind. 
The gale ceased as suddenly as it began, but left 
a day which, delightful to travellers upon the Indian 
plains, would elsewhere have been called by many 
a hard name — a day of lowering sky and dropping 
rain, with chilling cold — in short, a day that felt 
and looked like an English thaw, though the ther- 
mometer must have stood at 75°. Another legacy 
from the storm was a view of the Himalayas such 
as is seldom given to the dwellers on the plains. 
Looking at the clouds upon the .northern horizon 
I suddenly caught sight of the Snowy Range hanging, 
as it seemed, above them, half-way up the sides 
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Seen with a foreground of dawk jungle in bright 
bloom, the scene was beautiful; but the view too 
distant to be grand, except through the ideas of 
immensity called up by the loftiness of the peaks. 
While crossing the Beeas (the ancient Hyphasis, and 
eastern boundary of the Persian empire in the days 
of Darius), as I had crossed the Sutlej, by a bridge 
of boats, I noticed that the railway viaduct, which 
was being built for the future Umritsur and Delhi 
line, stood some way from the deep water of the 
river; indeed, stood chiefly upon dry land. The 
rivers change their course so often that the Beeas 
and Sutlej bridges will each have to be made a mile 
long. There has lately been given us in the Puiijaub 
a singular instance of the blind confidence in which 
Government orders are carried out by the subordi- 
nates. The order was that the iron columns on 
which the Beeas bridge was to rest should each be 
fortyrfive feet long. In placing them, in some cases 
the bottom of the forty-five feet was in the shifting 
sand — in others, it was thirty feet below the surface 
of the solid rock ; but a boring which was needless 
in the one case and worse than useless in the other 
has been persevered in to the end, the story runs, 
because it was the ‘‘hook’m.^^ The Indian rivers 
are the great bars to road and railway making ; 
indeed, except on the Grand Trunk road, it may 
be said that the rivers of India are still unbridged. 
On the chief mail-roads stone causeways are built 
across the river-beds, but the streams are all but 
impassable during the raips. Eyep on the road 
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from Kalka to Umbala, however, there is one river- 
bed without a causeway, across which the dawk- 
gharree is dragged by bullocks, who struggle slowly 
through the sand ; and, in crossing it, I saw a 
steam-engine lying half-buried in the drift. 

In India, we have been sadly neglectful of the 
roads. The Grand Trunk road and the few great 
railroads are the only means of communication in 
the country. Even between the terminus of the 
Bengal , lines at Jubbelpore and of the Bombay rail- 
road at Nagpore there was at the time of my visit 
no metalled road, although the distance was but 200 
miles, and the mails already passed that way. Half 
a day at least was lost upon all the Calcutta letters, 
and Calcutta passengeis for Bombay or England 
were put to an additional expense of some £30 
and a loss of a week or ten days in time from 
the absence of 200 miles of road. Until we have 
good cross-roads in India, and metalled roads into 
the interior from every railway station, we shall 
never succeed in increasing the trade of India, 
nor in civilizing its inhabitants. The Grand Trunk 
road is, however, the best in the world, and is 
formed of soft white nodules, found in beds through 
North India, which when pounded and mixed with 
water is known as ‘‘kunkur,’' and makes a road hard, 
smooth, clean, and lasting, not unlike to that which^ 
asphalt gives. 

At Umritsur, I first found myself in the true 
East—the East of myrtles, roses,, and veiled figures 
with flashing eyes — the East of the ‘‘Arabian Nights" 
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and “ Lalla Eookli.” The city itself is Persian, 
rather than Indian, in its character, and is overgrown 
with date-palms, pomegranates, and the roses from 
which the precious attar is distilled. Umritsur has 
the making of the attar for the world, and it is 
made from a rose which blossoms only once a year. 
Ten tons of petals of the ordinary country rose 
{rosa centifoUo) are used annually in attar-making 
at Umritsur, and are worth from £20 to £30 a ton 
in the raw state. The petals are placed in the retort 
with a small quantity of water, and heat is applied 
until the water is distilled through a hollow bamboo 
into a second vessel, which contains sandal- wood 
oil. A small quantity of pure attar passes with 
the water into the receiver. The contents of the 
receiver are then poured out, and allowed to stand 
till the attar , rises to the surface, in small globules, 
and is skimmed off. The pure attar sells for its 
weight in silver. 

. Umritsur is famous for another kind of merchandise 
more precious even than the attar. It is the seat 
of the Cashmere shawl trade, and three great French 
firms have their houses in the town, where, through 
the help of friends, shawls may be obtained at 
singularly low prices ; but travellers in far-off regions 
are often in the financial position of the Texan hunter 
who was offered a million of acres for a pair of 
boots — they ‘‘have not got the boots.” 

It is only shawls of the second class that can be 
‘bought cheap at Umritsur ; those of the finest quality 
vary in price from £40 to £250, £30 being the 
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cost of the material. The shawl manufacture of the 
Punjaub is not confined to Umritsur ; there are 900 
shawl-making shops in Loodiana, I was told while 
there. There are more than sixty permanent dies 
in use at the Umritsur shawl-shops ; cochineal, indigo, 
logwood, and saffron are the* commonest and best. 
The shawls are made of the down which underlies 
the hair of the ‘‘shawl-goat’' of the higher levels. 
The yak, the camel, and the dog of the Himalayas, 
all possess this down as well as their hair or wool ; 
it serves them as a protection against the winter 
cold. Chogas — long cloaks used as dressing-gowns 
by Europeans — are also made in Umritsur, from the 
soft wool of the Bokhara camel, for Umritsur is 
now the head-quarters of the Central Asian trade 
with Hindostan. 

The bazaar is the gayest and most bustling in 
India — the goods of all India and Central Asia are 
there. Dacca muslin — known as “woven air” — 
lies side by side with thick chogas of kinkob and 
embroidered Cashmere, Indian towels of coarse huck- 
aback half cover Chinese watered silks, and the 
brilliant dies of the brocades of Central India are 
relieved by the modest grays of the soft puttoo 
caps. The buyers are as . motley as the goods — 
Rajpoots in turbans of deep blue, ornamented with 
gold thread, Cashmere valley herdsmen in strange 
caps, nautch girls from the first three bridges of 
Srinuggur, some of the so-called “ hill fanatics,” 
whose only religion is to levy contributions on the 
people of the plains, and Sikh troopers, home on 
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leave, stalking through the streets with a haughty- 
swagger. Some of the Sikhs wear the pointed helmets 
of their ancestors, the ancient Sakae ; but, whether 
he be helmeted or not, the enormous white beard 
of the Sikh, the fierce curl of his moustache, the 
cock of the turban, and the amplitude of his sash, 
all suggest the fighting man. The strange closeness 
of the likeness of the Hungarians to the Sikhs would 
lead one to think that the races are identical. Not 
only are they alike in build, look, and warlike habits, 
but they brush their beards in the same fashion, and 
these little customs endure longer than manners — 
longer, often, than religion itself. One of the crowd 
was a ruddy-faced, red-bearded, Judas-haired fellow, 
that looked every inch a Fenian, and might have 
stepped here from the Kilkenny wilds ; but the 
majority of the Sikhs had aquiline noses and fine 
features, so completely Jewish of the best and oldest 
type that I was reminded of Sir William Jones’s 
fanciful derivation of the Afghan races from the lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel. It may be doubted whether 
the Sikhs, Afghans, Persians, ancient Assyrians, Jews, 
ancient Scythians, and Magyars were not all originally 
of one stock. 

In India, dress still serves the purpose of denoting 
rank. The peasant is clothed in cotton, the prince 
in cloth of gold ; and even religion, caste, and occu- 
pation are distinguished by their several well-known 
and unchanging marks. Indeed, the fixity of fashion 
is as singular in Hindustan as its infinite changeable- 
ness in New York or France. The patterns we see 
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to-day in the Bombay bazaar are those which were 
popular in the days of Shah Jehan. This regulation 
of dress by custom is one of the many difficulties 
in the way of our English manufacturers in their 
Indian ventures. There has been ^ attempt made 
lately to bring about the commercial annexation of 
India to England : Lancashire is to manufacture the 
Longee, Dhotec, and Saree, we are told; Nottingham 
or Paisley are to produce us shumlas ; Dacca is to 
give way to Norwich, and Coventry to supersede 
Jeypoor. It is strange that men of Indian know- 
ledge and experience should be found who fail to 
point out the absurdity of our entertaining hopes of 
any great trade in this direction. The Indian women 
of the humbler castes are the only customers we can 
hope to have in India ; the high-caste people wear 
only ornamented fabrics, in the making of which 
native manufacturers have advantages which place 
them out of the reach of European competition : 
cheap labour ; workmen possessed of singular culture, 
and of a grace of expression which makes their 
commonest productions poems in silk and velvet; 
perfect knowledge, of their customers^ wants and 
tastes ; scrupulous regard to caste conservatism — all 
these are possessed by the Hindoo manufacturer, and 
absent in the case of the firms of Manchester and 
Rochdale. As a rule, all Indian dress is best made 
by hand ; only the coamest and least ornamented 
fabrics can be largely manufactured at paying rates 
in England. As for the clothing of the poorer people, 
the men fpr the most part wear nothing, the women 
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little, and that little washed often, and changed never. 
Even for the roughest goods we cannot hope to under- 
sell the native manufacturers by much in the j)re- 
sidency towns. Up country, if we enter into the 
competition, it gan scarcely fail to be a losing one. 
England is not more unlikely to be clothed from 
India than India from Great Britain. If European 
machinery is needed, it will be erected in Yokohama, 
or in Bombay, not in the West Riding. 

It is hardly to be believed that Englishmen have 
for some years been attempting to induce the natives 
to adopt our flower patterns — peonies, butterflies, and 
all. Ornament in India is always subordinate to the 
purpose "which the object has to serve. Hindoo art 
begins where English ends.* The principles which 
centuries of study have given us as the maxims 
upon which the grammar of ornament is based are 
those "which are instinctive in every native "vs'orkman. 
Every costume, every vase, every temple and bazaar 
in India, gives eye-witness that there is truth in the 
saw that the finest taste is consistent with the deepest 
slavery of body, with the utmost slavishness of mind. 
A Hindoo of the lowest caste will spurn the gift of 
a turban or' a loin-cloth the ornamentation of which 
consists not with his idea of symmetry and grace. 
Nothing could induce a Hindoo to clothe himself in 
such a gaudy, masquerading dress as maddens a 
Maori with delight and his friends with jealousy and 
mortification. In art as in deportment, the Hindoo 
loves harmony and quiet ; and dress with the Oriental 
is an’ art : there is as much feeling — as deep poetry — 
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in the curves of the Hindoo Saree as in the outlines 
of the Taj. 

Umritsur is the spiritual capital of the Sikhs, and 
the Durbar Temple in the centre of the town is 
the holiest of their shrines. It stands, with the 
sunbeams glancing from its gilded roof, in the middle 
of a very holy tank, filled with huge weird fish- 
monsters that look as though they fed on men, and 
glare at you through cruel eyes. 

Leaving your shoes outside the very precincts of 
the tank, with the police guard that we have stationed 
tliere, you skirt one side of the w^ater, and then 
leave the mosaic terrace for a still more gorgeous 
causeway, that, bordered on either side by rows of 
golden lamp-supporters, carries the path across towards 
the rich pavilion, the walls of which are as thickly 
spread with gems as are those of Akbar’s palace. 
Here you are met by a bewildering din, for under 
the inner dome sit worshippers by the score, singing 
with vigour the grandest of barbaric airs to the 
accompaniment of lyre, harp, and tomtom, while 
in the centre, on a cushion, is a long-bearded grey 
old gooroo, or priest of the Sikh religion — a creed 
singularly pure, though little known. The effect of 
the scene is much enhanced by the beauty of the 
surrounding houses, whose oriel windows overhang 
the tank, that the Sikh princes may watch the 
evolutions of the lantern-bearing boats on nights 
when the temple is illuminated. ^ When seen by 
moonlight, the tank is a very picture from t^ 
‘‘Arabian Nights.'^ 
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This is a time of ferment in the Sikh religion. 
A carpenter named Earn Singh — a man with all that 
combination of shrewdness and imagination, of enthu- 
siasm and worldliness, by which the world is governed 
— another Mohamed or Brigham Young, perhaps — has 
preached his way through the Punjaub, infusing his 
own energy into others, and has drawn away from 
the Sikh Church some hundred thousand followers — 
reformers — who call themselves the Kookas. These 
modern Anabaptists — for many are disposed to look 
upon Earn Siugh as another John of Leyden — bind 
themselves by some terrible and secret oath, and 
the Government fear that reformation of religion is 
to be accompanied by reformation of the State of 
a kind not advantageous to the English power. 
When Earn Singh lately proclaimed his intention of 
visiting the Durbar Temple, the gooroos incited the 
Sikh fanatics to attack his men with clubs, and the 
military police were forced to interfere. There is 
now, however, a Kooka temple at Lahore. 

In spite of religious ferment, there is little in the 
bazaar or temples of Umritsur to remind one of the 
times — only some twenty years ago — when the Sikh 
army crossed the Sutlej, and its leaders threatened 
to sack Delhi and Calcutta, and drive the English 
out of India ; it is impossible, however, to believe 
that there is no undercurrent in existence. Eighteen 
years cannot have sufficed to extinguish the Sikh 
nationality, and 'the men who beat us at Chillian- 
wallah are not yet dead, or even old. When the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh returned from England in 
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1864 to bury his mother^s body,, the chiefs crowded 
round him as he entered Lahore, and besought him 
to resume his position at their head. His answer 
was a haughty Jao ! Begone ! ” ) If the Sikhs are 
to rise once more, they will look elsewhere for their 
leader. 
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CHxiPTER XL 

LAHORE. 

Crossing in a railway journey of an hour one of 
the most fertile districts of the Punjauh, I was 
struck with the resemblance of the country to South 
Australia : in each great sweeps of wheat-growing 
lands, with here and there an acacia or mimosa 
tree ; in each a climate hot, but dry, and not un- 
healthy — singularly hot here for a tract in the 
latitude of Vicksburg, near which the Mississippi is 
sometimes frozen. 

Through groves of a yellow-blossomed, sweet- 
scented, weeping acacia, much like laburnum, in 
which the fortified railway station seems out of 
place, I reached the tomb-surrounded garden that 
is called Lahore — a city of j)omegranates, oleanders, 
hollyhocks, and roses. The date-groves of Lahore 
are beautiful beyond description; especially so the 
one that hides the Ajgra Bank, 

Lahore matches Umritsur in the purity of its 
Orientalism, Agra in the strength and grandeur of 
its walls : but ii has no Tank Temple and no Taj ; 
the Great Mosque is commonplace, Runjeet Singh’s 
tomb is tawdry, and the far-famed Shalimar Gardens 
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inferior to those of Pinjore. The strangest sight 
of Lahore is its new railway station — a fortress of 
red brick, one of many which are rising all over 
India. The fortification of the railway stations is 
decidedly the next best step to that of having no 
forts at all. 

The city of Lahore is surrounded by a suburb of 
great tombs, in which Europeans have in many cases 
taken up their residence by permission of the owner, 
the mausoleums being, from the thickness of their 
walls, as cool as cellars. Sometimes, however, a 
fanatical relative of the man buried in the tomb 
will warn the European tenant that he will die 
within a year — a prophecy which poison has once 
or twice brought to its ' fulfilment in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore and at Moultan. 

Strolling in the direction of the Cabool Gate, I 
came on the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, 
driving in an open carriage drawn by camels ; and 
passing out on to the plain, I met all the officers 
in garrison returning on Persian ponies from a game 
at the Afghan sport of hockey upon horseback, 
while a little farther were, some English ladies with 
hawks. Throughout the Northern Punjaub a certain 
settling down in comfort on the part of the English 
officials is to be remarked, and the adaptations of 
native habits to English uses,, of which I had in 
one evening’s walk the three examples which I have 
mentioned, is a sign of a tendency towards that 
making the best of things which in a newly-occu- 
pied country precedes the entrance upon a system 
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of permanent abode. Lahore has been a British city 
for nineteen years, Bombay for two centuries and 
more; yet Lahore is far more English than Bombay. 

Although there are as yet no signs of English 
settlement in the Punjaub, still the official commu- 
nity in many a Punjaub station is fast becoming 
colonial in its type, and Indian traditions are losing 
ground. English wives and sisters abound in La- 
hore, even the railway and canal officials having 
brought out their families ; and during the cool 
weather race meetings, drag hunts, cricket matches, 
and croquet parties follow one another from day to 
day, and Lahore boasts a volunteer corps. When 
the hot season comes on, those who can escape to 
the hills, and the wives and children of those who 
cannot go run to Dalhousie, as Londoners do to 
Eastbourne. 

The healthy English tone of the European com- 
munities of Umritsur and Lahore is reflected in the 
newspapers of the Punjaub, which are the best in 
India, although the blunders of the native printers 
render the ^‘betting news” unintelligible, and the 
‘‘cricket scores” obscure. The columns of the Lahore 
papers present as singular a mixture of incongruous 
articles as even the Government Gazette offers to 
its readers. An official notice that it will be im- 
possible to allow more than 560 elephants to take 
part in the next Lucknow procession follows a 
report of the ice meeting” of the community 
of Lahore, to arrange about the next supply ; and 
side by side with this is an article on the Punjaub 
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trade with Chinese Tartary, which recommends the 
Government of India to conquer Afghanistan, and to 
re-occupy the valley of Cashmere. A paragraph notices 
the presentation by the Punjaub Government to a 
native gentleman, who has built a serai at his own 
cost, of a valuable gift ; another records a brush with 
the Wagheers. The only police case is the infliction 
on a sweeper of a fine of thirty rupees for letting his 
donkey run against a high-caste woman, whereby she 
was defiled ; but a European magistrate reprimands 
a native pleader for appearing in court with his 
shoes on ; and a notice from the Lieutenant-Governor 
gives a list of the holidays to be observed by the 
courts, in which the ‘‘ Queen’s Birthday ” comes 
between “ Bhudur Kalee ” and “ Oors data Gunj- 
buksh,” while ‘‘ Christmas ” follows ‘‘ Shubberat,” and 
‘‘Ash Wednesday ” precedes “Holee.” As one of the 
holidays lasts a fortnight, and many more than a 
week, the total number of dies^ non is considerable ; 
but a postscript decrees that additional local holidays 
shall be granted for fairs and festivals, and for the 
solar and lunar eclipse, which brings the no-court 
days up to sixty or seventy, besides those in the 
Long Vacation. The Hindoos are in the happy 
position of having also six new-year’s days in every 
twelvemonth ; but the editor of one of the Lahore 
papers says that his Mohamedan compositors manifest 
a singular interest in Hindoo feasts, which shows 
a gratifying spread of toleration I Ah article on the 
“ Queen’s English in Hindustan,” in the Punjauh 
Times, gives, as a specimen of the poetry of Young 
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Bengal, a serenade in which the skylark carols on 
the primrose bush. “Emerge my lovc,^' the poet 
cries : 

The fragrant, dewy grove 
We’ll wander through till gun-fire bids us part.” 

But the final stanza is the best : 

‘4 Then, Leila, come ! nor longer cogitate ; 

Thy egress let no scruples dire retard ; 

Contiguous to the portals of thy gate 
Suspensively I supplicate regard.” 

The advertisements range from books on the lan- 
guages of Dardistan to Government contracts for 
elephant fodder, or price-lists of English beer ; and 
an announcement of an Afghan history in the Urdu 
tongue is followed by a prospectus of Berkhamp- 
stead Grammar School. King Edward would rub 
his eyes were he to wake and find himself being 
advertised in Lahore. 

The Punjaub Europeans, with their English news- 
papers and English ways, are strange governors for 
an empire conquered from the bravest of all Eastern 
races little, more than eighteen years ago. One of 
them, taking up a town policeman^s staff, said to 
me one day, “Who could have thought in 1850 
that in 1867 we should be ruling the Sikhs with 
this ? 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

OUR INDIAN ARMY. 

During my stay in Lahore, a force of Sikhs and Pathans 
was being raised for service at Hong Kong by an 
officer staying in the same hotel with myself, and a 
large number of men were being enlisted in the city 
by recruiting parties of the Bombay army. In aU 
parts of India, we are now relying, so far as our native 
forces are concerned, upon the men who only a few 
years back were by much our most dangerous foes. 

Throughout the East, subjects concern themselves 
but little in the quarrels of their princes, and the Sikhs 
are no exception to the rule. They fought splendidly 
in the Persian ranks at Marathon ; under Shere Singh, 
they made their memorable stand at Chilli an wallah ; 
but, under Nicholson, they beat the bravest of the 
Bengal sepoys before Delhi. Whether they fight for us 
or against us is all one to them. They fight for those 
who pay them, and have no politics beyond their 
pockets. So far, they seem useful allies to us, who 
hold the purse of India. Unable to trust Hindoos 
with arms, we can at least rule them by the employ- 
ment as soldiers of their fiercest enemi&s. 

When we come to look carefully at our system, its 
morality is hardly clear. As we administer the reve- 
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nues of India, nominally at least, for the benefit of 
the Indians, it might be argued that we may fairly 
keep on foot such troops as are best fitted to secure her 
against attack ; but the argument breaks down when 
it is remembered that 70,000 British troops are main- 
tained in India from the Indian revenues for that pur- 
pose, and that local order is secured by an ample force 
of militafy police. Even if the employment of Sikhs 
in times of emergency may be advisable, it cannot be 
denied that the day has gone by for permanently over- 
awing a people by means of standing armies composed 
of their hereditary foes. 

In discussing the question of the Indian armies, we 
have carefully to distinguish between the theory and 
the practice. The Indian oflicial theory says that not 
only is the native army a valuable auxiliary to the 
English army in India, but that its moral effect on the 
people is of great benefit to us, inasmuch as it raises 
then self-respect, and offers a career to men who would 
otherwise be formidable enemies. The practice pro- 
claims that the native troops are either dangerous or 
useless by arming them with weapons as antiquated 
as the bow and arrow, destroys the moral effect which 
might possibly be produced by a Hindoo force by 
filling the native ranks with Sikh and Goorkha aliens 
and heretics, and makes us enemies without number 
by denying to natives that promotion which the theory 
holds out to them. The existing system is officially 
defended by the most contradictory arguments, and on 
the most shifting of grounds. Those who ask why we 
should not trust the natives, at all events to the extent 
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of allowing Bengal and Bombay men to serve, and to 
serve with arms that they can use, in bodies which 
profess to be the Bengal and Bombay armies, but 
which in fact are Sikh regiments which we are afraid 
to arm, are told that the native army has mutinied 
times without end, that it has never fought well 
except where, from the number of British present, it 
had no choice but to fight, and that it is dangerous 
and inefiicient. Those who ask why this shadow of 
a native army should be retained are told that its 
records of distinguished service in old times are 
numerous and splendid. The huge British force 
maintained in India, and the still huger native army, 
are each of them made an excuse for the retention of 
the other at the existing standard. If you say that 
it is evident that 70,000 British troops cannot be 
needed in India, you are told that they are required to 
keep the 120,000 native troops in check. If you ask, 
Of what use, then, are the latter ? you hear that in the 
case of a serious imperial war the English troops would 
be withdrawn, and the defence of India confided to 
these very natives who in time of peace require to 
be thus severely held in check. Such shallow argu- 
ments would be .instantly exposed were not English 
statesmen bribed by the knowledge that their accep- 
tance as good logic allows us to maintain at India's 
cost 70,000 British soldiers, who in time of danger 
would be available for our defence at home. 

That the English force of 70,Q00 men maintained 
in India in time of peace can be needed there in 
peace or war is not to be supposed by those who 
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remember that 10,000 men were all that were really 
needed to suppress the wide-spread mutiny of 1857, 
and that Russia — our only possible enemy from with- 
out — never succeeded during a two years’ war in her 
own territory in placing a disposable army of 60,000 
men in the Crimea. Another mutiny such as that of 
1857 is, indeed, impossible, now that we retain both 
forts and artillery exclusively iil British hands; and 
Russia having to bring her supplies and men across al- 
most boundless deserts, or through hostile Afghanistan, 
would be met at the Khyber by our whole Indian army, 
concentrated from the most distant stations at a few 
days’ notice, fighting in a well-known and friendly 
country, and supplied from the plains of all India by 
the railroads. Our English troops in India are suffi- 
ciently numerous, were it necessary, to fight both the 
Russians and our native army; but it is absurd that we 
should maintain in India, in a time of perfect peace, 
at a yearly cost to the people of that country of from 
fourteen to sixteen millions sterling, an army fit to cope 
with the most tremendous disasters that could over- 
take the country, and at the same time unspeakably 
ridiculous that we should in all our calculations be 
forced to set down the native army as a cause of weak- 
ness. The native rulers, moreover, whatever their 
unpopularity with their people, were always able to 
array powerful levies against enemies from without; 
and if our government of India is not a miserable 
failure, our influenceover the lower classes of the people 
ought, at the least, to be little inferior to that exer- 
cised by the Mogul emperors or the Maratta chiefs. 
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As for local risings, concentration of our troops by 
means of the railroads that would be constructed in 
half-a-dozen years out of our military savings alone, 
and which American experience shows us cannot be 
effectually destroyed, would be amply sufficient to 
deal with them were the force reduced to 30,000 
men; and a general rebellion of the people of India 
we have no reason tjp expect, and no right to resist 
should it by any combination of circumstances be 
brought about. 

The taxation required to maintain the present 
Indian army presses severely upon what is in fact 
the poorest country in the world ; the yearly drain of 
many thousand men weighs heavily upon us ; and our 
system seems to proclaim to the world the humiliating 
fact, that under British government, and in times 
of peace, the most docile of all peoples need an army 
of 200,000 men, in addition to the military police, to 
watch them, or keep them down. 

Whatever the decision come to with regard to the 
details of the changes to be made in the Indian 
army system, it is at least clear that it will be 
expedient in us to reduce the English army in India 
if we intend it for India's defence, and our duty to 
abolish it if we intend it for our own. It is also 
evident that, after allowing for mere police duties — 
which should in all cases be performed by men equipped 
as, and called by the name of, police^the native 
army should, whatever its size, be rendered as effec- 
tive as possible, by instruction in the use of the best 
weapons of the age. If local insurrections have 
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unfortunately to be quelled, they must be quelled by 
English troops ; and against European invaders, 
native troops, to be of the slightest service, must be 
armed as Europeans. As the possibility of European 
invasion is remote, it would probably be advisable 
that the native army should be gradually reduced 
until brought to the point of merely supplying the 
body-guards and ceremonial-troops ; at all events, 
the practice of overawing Sikhs with Hindoos, and 
Hindoos with Sikhs, should be abandoned as incon- 
sistent with the nature of our government in India, 
and with the first principles of freedom. 

There is, however, no reason why we should wholly 
deprive ourselves of the services of the Indian warrior 
tribes. If we are to continue to hold such outposts 
as Gibraltar, the duty of defending them against all 
comers might not improperly be entrusted wholly or 
partly to the Sikhs or fiery little Goorkhas, on the 
ground that, while almost as brave as European 
troops, they are somewhat cheaper. It is possible, 
indeed, that, just as we draw our Goorkhas from 
independent Nepaul, other European nations may 
draw Sikhs from us. We are not even now the 
only rulers who employ Sikhs in war ; the Khan of 
Kokand is said to have many in his service : and, 
tightly ruled at home, the Punjaubees may not 
improbably become the Swiss of Asia. 

Whatever the European force to be maintained in 
India, it is clear ‘that it should be local. The Queen^s 
army system has now had ten years’ trial, and has 
failed in every point in which failure was prophesied. 
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The officers, hating India, and having no knowledge 
of native languages or customs, bring our Govern- 
ment into contempt among the people ; recruits 
in England dread enlistment for service they know 
not where ; and Indian taxpayers complain that 
they are forced to support an army over the dis- 
position of which they have not the least control, 
and which in ' time of need would probably be 
withdrawn from India. Even the Dutch, they say, 
maintain a purely colonial force in Java, and the 
French have pledged themselves that, when they 
withdraw the Algerian local troops, they will replace 
them by regiments of the line. England and Spain 
alone maintain purely imperial troops at the expense 
of their dependencies. 

Were the European army in India kept separate 
from the English service, it would be at once less 
costly and more efficient, while the officers would be 
acquainted with the habits of the natives and customs 
of the country, and not, as at present, mere birds of 
passage, careless of offending native prejudice, indif- 
ferent to the feelings of those among whom they have 
to live, and occupied each day of their idle life in 
heartily wishing themselves at home again. There 
are, indeed, to the existing system drawbacks more 
serious than have been mentioned. Sufficient stress 
has not hitherto been laid upon the demoraliza- 
tion of our army, and danger to our home freedom 
that must result from the keeping in India of half 
our regular force. It is hard to believe that men 
who have periodically to go through such scenes as 
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those of 1857, or who are in daily contact with a 
cringing dark-skinned race, can in the long run con- 
tinue to be firm friends to constitutional liberty at 
home ; and it should be remembered that the English 
troops in India, though under the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, are practically independent of the 
House of Commons. 

It is not only constitutionally that Indian rotation 
service is bad. The system is destructive to the dis- 
cipline of our troops, and a separate service is the 
only remedy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RUSSIA. 

For fifty years or more, we have been warned that 
one day we must encounter Russia, and for fifty years 
Muscovite armies, conquering their way «tep by step, 
have been advancing southward, till we find England 
and Russia now all but face to face in Central 
Asia. 

Steadily the Russians are advancing. Their cir- 
cular of 1864, in which they declared that they had 
reached their wished-for frontier, has been altogether 
forgotten, and all Kokand, and portions of Bokhara, 
have been swallowed up, while our spies in St. Peters- 
burg teU the Indian Council that Persia herself is 
doomed. Although, however, the distance of the 
Russian from the English frontiers has been greatly 
reduced of late, it is still far more considerable th^ 
is supposed. Instead of the Russian outposts being 
100 miles from Peshawur, as one alarmist has said, 
they are still 400 and Samarcand, their nearest city, 
is 450 miles in a straight line over the summit of the 
Hindoo Koosh, and 750 by road from our frontier at 
the Khyber. At the same time, 'vje must, in our calcu- 
lations of the future, assume that a few yeai^s will see 
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Eussia at the northern base of the Hindoo Koosh, and 
in a position to overrun Persia, and take Herat. 

It has been proposed that we should declare to 
Eussia our intention to preserve Afghanistan as 
neutral ground ; but there arises this difficulty, that 
having agreed to this plan, Eussia would immediately 
proceed to set about ruling Afghanistan through 
Persia. On the other hand, it is impossible, as we 
have already found, to treat with Afghanistan, as 
there is no Afghanistan with which to treat ; nor can 
we enter into friendly relations with any Afghan chief, 
lest his neighbour and enemy should hold, us respon- 
sible for his acts. If we are to have any dealings 
with the Afghans, we shall soon be forced to take 
a side, and necessarily to fight and conquer, but at 
a great cost in men and money. It might be pos- 
sible to make friends of some of the frontier tribes 
by giving them lands within our borders on condition 
of their performing military service, and respecting 
the lives and property of our merchants ; but the 
policy would be costly, and its results uncertain, 
while we should probably soon find ourselves em- 
broiled in Afghan politics. Moreover, meddling in 
Afghanistan, long since proved to be a foolish and a 
dangerous course, can hardly be made a wise one 
by the fact of the Eussians being at the gate. 

Many would have us advance to Herat, on the 
ground that it is in 'Afghanistan, and not on the 
plains of India, that Eussia must be met ; but such 
is the fierceness of# the Afghans, such the poverty 
of their country, that its occupation would be at 
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once a source of weakness and a military trap to the 
invader. Were we to occupy Herat, we should have 
Persians and Afghans alike against us ; were the 
Eussians to annex Afghanistan, they could never 
descend into the plains of India without a little diplo- 
macy, or a little money from us, bringing the Afghan 
fanatics upon their rear. When, indeed, we look 
carefully into the meaning of those Anglo-Indians 
who would have us repeat our attempt to thrash 
the Afghans into loving us, we find that the pith 
of their complaint seems to be that battles and con- 
quests mean promotion, and that we have no one 
left in India upon whom we can wage war. Civi- 
lians look for new appointments, military men for 
employment, missionaries for fresh fields, and all see 
tlieir opening in annexation, while the newspapers 
echo the cry of their readers, and call on the Viceroy 
to annex Afghanistan at the cost of impeachment.’' 

Were our frontier at Peshawur a good one for de- 
fence, there could be but little reason shown for an 
occupation of any part of Afghanistan; but as it is, 
the question of the desirability of an advance is com- 
plicated by the lamentable weakness of our present 
frontier. Were Eussia to move down upon India, we 
should have to meet her either in Afghanistan or 
upon the Indus : to meet her af Peshawur, at the foot 
of the mountains and with the Indus behind us, would 
be a military suicide. Of the two courses that would 
be open to us, a retreat to the Indus would be a 
terrible blow to the confidence of our troops, and an 
advance to Cabool or Herat would be an advance out 
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of reach of our railroad communications, and through 
a dangerous defile. To maintain our frontier force 

O 

at Peshawur, as we now do, is to maintain in a pes- 
tilential valley a force which, if attacked, could not 
fight where it is stationed, but would be forced to 
advance into Afghanistan or retreat to the Indus. The 
best policy would probably be to withdraw the Euro- 
peans* from Peshawur and Kawul Pindee, and place 
them upon the Indus in the hills near Attock, com- 
pleting our railroad from Attock to Lahore and from 
Attock to the hill station, and to leave the native force 
to defend the Khyber and Peshawur against the 
mountain tribes. We should also encourage European 
settlement in the valley of Cashmere. On the other 
hand, we should push a shorPrailroad from the Indus 
to the Bholan Pass, and there concentrate a second 
powerful European force, with a view to resisting 
invasion at that point, and of taking in flank and rear 
any invader who might advance upon the Khyber. 
The Bholan Pass is, moreover, on the road to Candahar 
and Herat ; and, although it would be a mistake to 
occupy those cities except by the wish of the Afghans, 
still the advance of the Kussians will probably one 
day force the Afghans io ally themselves to us, and 
solicit the occupation of their cities. The fiict that 
the present ruler, of Herat is a mere tool of the 
Persians or feudatory of the Czar will have no effect 
whatever on his country, for if he once threw himself 
openly into Russian hands, his people would imme- 
diately desert him. So much for the means of defence 
against the Ru'ssians, but there is some chance that 
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we may have to defend India against another Moha- 
medan invasion, secretly countenanced, but not openly 
aided by Eussia. While on my way to England, I 
had a conversation on this matter with a well- 
informed Syrian Pacha, but notorious Eussian-hater. 
He had been telling me that Eussian. policy had not 
changed, but was now, as ever, a policy of gradual 
annexation ; that she envied our position in India, 
and hated us because our gentle treatment of Asiatics 
is continually held up to her as an example. ‘‘ Eussia 
has attacked -you twice in India, and will attack you 
there again,^^ he said. Admitting her interference in 
the Afghan war, I denied that it was proved that she 
had any influence in Hindostan, or any hand in the 
rebellion of 1857. My friend made me no spoken 
answer, but took four caskets that stood upon the 
table, and, setting them in a row, with an interval 
between them, pushed the first so that it struck the 
second, the second the third, and the third the 
fourth. Then, looking up, he said, “ There you have 
the manner of the Eussian move on India. I push 
No. 1, but you see No. 4 moves. 1 influences 2, 2 
influences 3, and 3 influences 4 ; but 1 doesn't in- 
fluence 4. Oh, dear me, no I Very likely even 
1 and 3 are enemies, and hate each other ; and if 3 
thought that she was doing I's work, she would 
kick over the traces at once. Nevertheless, she is 
doing it. In 1857, Eussia certainly struck at you 
through Egypt, and probably through Central Asia 
also. Lord Palmerston was afraid to send troops 
through Egypt, though, if that could have been 
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largely done, the mutiny could have been put down 
in half the time, and with a quarter the cost ; and 
Nana Sahib, in his proclamation, stated, not with- 
out reason, that Egypt was on his side. The way 
you are being now attacked is this : — Eussia and 
Egypt are for the moment hand and glove, though 
their ultimate objects are conflicting. Egypt is 
playing for the leadership of all Islam, even of 
Moslems in Central Asia and India. Eussia sees that 
this game is for the time her game, as through Egypt 
she can excite the Turcomans, Afghans, and other 
Moslems of Central Asia to invade India in the name 
of religion and the Prophet, butj in fact, in the hope 
of plunder, and can also at the same time raise your 
Mohamedan population in Kindostan — a population 
over which you admit you have absolutely no hold. 
Of course you will defeat these hordes whenever you 
meet them in the field ; but their numbers are incal- 
culable, and their bravery great. India has twice 
before been conquered from the north, from Central 
Asia, and you must remember that behind these 
hordes comes Eussia herself. Mohamedanism is weak 
here, on the • Mediterranean, I grant you ; but it is 
very strong in Central Asia — as strong as it ever was. 
Can you trust your Sikhs, too ? I doubt it.^' 

When I asked the Pacha how Egypt was to put 
herself at the head of Islam, he answered : — ‘‘ Thus. 
We Egyptians are already supporting the Turkish 
empire. Our tribute is a million (francs), but we 
pay five millions, of which four go into the Sultanas 
privy purse. We have all the leading men of Turkey 
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in our pay : 30,000 of the best troops serving in Crete, 
and the whole of the fleet, are contributed by Egypt. 
Now, Egypt had no small share in getting up the 
Cretan insurrection, and yet, you see, she does, or 
pretends to do, her best to put it down. The Sultan, 
therefore, is at the Viceroy’s mercy, if you don’t inter- 
fere. No one else will if you do not. The Viceroy 
aims at being nominally, as he is really, ‘ the Grand 
Turk.’ Once Sultan, with Crete and the other islands 
handed over to Greece or Eussia, the present Viceroy 
commands the allegiance of every Moslem people — 
thirty millions of your Indian subjects included ; that 
is, practically Eussia commands that allegiance — 
Eussia practically, though not nominally, at Constan- 
tinople wields the power, of Islam, instead of being 
hated by every true believer, as she would be if she 
annexed Turkey in Europe. Her real game is a far 
grander one than that with which she is credited.” 

Turkey is your vassal,” the Pacha went on to say ; 
“ she owes her existence entirely to you. Why not 
use her, then? Why not put pressure on the Sultan 
to exert his influence over the Asian tribes — which 
is far greater than you believe — for your benefit ? 
Why not insist on your Euphrates route ? Why not 
insist on Egypt ceasing to intrigue against you, and 
annex the country if she continues in her present 
course ? If you wish to bring matters to a crisis, 
make Abdul Aziz insist on Egypt being better 
governed, or on the slave-trade being put down. 
You have made your name a laughing-stock here. 
You let Eg 3 rpt half bribe, half force Turkey into 

VOL. IT. X 
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throwing such obstacles in the way of your Euphrates 
route that it is no nearer completion now than it 
ever was. You force Egypt to pass a law abolishing 
the slave-trade and slavery itself, and you have taken 
no notice of the fact that this law has never been 
enforced in so much as a single instance. You think 
that you are all right now that you have managed 
to force our Government into allowing your troops 
to pass to and fro through Egypt, thus making your 
road through the territory of your most dangerous 
enemy. Where would you be in case of a war with 
Russia 1 

When I pleaded that, if we were refused passage, 
we should occupy the country, the Pacha replied : 
“ Of course you would ; but you need not imagine 
that you will ever be refused passage. What will 
happen will be that, just at the time of your greatest 
need, the floods will come down from the mountains, 
and wash away ten miles of the line, and all the 
engines will go out of repair. You will complain : 
we shall offer to lay the stick about the feet of 
all the employes of the line. What more would 
you have? Can we prevent the floods? When our 
Government wished to keep your Euphrates scheme 
from coming to anything, did they say : ‘Do this 
thing, and we will raise Islam against you?' Oh 
no I they just bribed your surs^’eyors to be attacked 
by the Bedouii^, or they bribed a pacha to tell you 
that the water was alkaline and poisonous for the 
next hundred miles, and so on, till your company 
was ruined, and the plan at an end for some years. 
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Your Home Government does not understand us 
Easterns. Why don^t you put your Eastern affairs 
into the hands of your Indian Government ? You 
have two routes to India — Egypt and Euphrates 
valley, and both are practically in the hands of your 
only great enemy — Kussia.’’ 

In all that my Syrian friend said of the danger 
of our relying too much upon our route across Egypt, 
and on the importance to us of the immediate con- 
struction of the Euphrates Valley Railway line, there 
is nothing but truth, but, in his fears *of a fresh 
invasion of India by the Mohamedans, he forgot that 
for fighting purposes the Mohamedans are no longer 
one, but two peoples ; for the Moslem races are 
divided into Sonnites and Shiites, or orthodox and 
dissenting Mohamedans, who hate each other far more 
fiercely than they hate us. Our Indian Moslems are 
orthodox, the Afghans and Persians are dissenters, 
the Turks are orthodox. If Egypt and Persia play 
Russia’s game, we may count upon the support of 
the Turks of Syria, of the Euphrates valley, and 
of India. To unite Irish Catholics and Orangemen 
in a religious crusade against the English would be 
an easy task by the side of that of uniting Sonnite 
and Shiite against India. A merely Shiite invasion 
is always possible, but could probably be met with 
ease, by opposition at the Khyber, and resistance 
upon the Indus, followed by a rapid advance from 
the Bholan. Russia herself is not without her diffi- 
culties with the strictest and most fanatical Mohame- 
dans. Now that she has conquered Bokhara, their 
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most sacred land, they hate her as fiercely as they 
hate us. The crusade, if she provokes it, may be 
upon our side, and British commanders in green 
turbans may yet summon the Faithful to arms, and 
invoke the Prophet. 

. It is to be remarked that men who have lived 
long in India think that our policy in the East 
has overwhelming claims on the attention of our 
home authorities. Not only is Eastern business to 
be performed, and Eastern intrigues watched care- 
fully; but,* according to these Indian flies, who think 
that their Eastern cart-wheel is the world, Oriental 
policy is to guide home policy, ‘to dictate our Euro- 
pean friendships, to cause our wars. 

No Englishman in England can sympathise with 
the ridiculous inability to comprehend our real po- 
sition in India which leads many Anglo-Indians to 
cry out that we must go to war with Russia to 

keep up our prestige and, on the other hand, it 
need hardly be shown that, apart from the extension 
of trade and the improvement of communication, 
we need not trouble ourselves with alliances to 
strengthen us in the East. Supported by the native 
population, we can maintain ourselves in India against 
the world ; unsupported by them, our rule is morally 
indefensible, and therefore not long to be retained by 
force of arms. 

The natives of India watch with great interest the 
advance of Russia ; not that they believe that thej^^ 
would be any better off under her than under us, but 
that they would, like, at all events, to see some one 
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thrash us, even if in the end they lost by it ; just as a 
boy likes to see a new bully thrash his former master, 
even though the later be also the severer tyrant. 
That the great body of the people of India watch 
with feverish excitement the advance of Eussia is 
seen from the tone of the native press, which is also of 
service to us in demonstrating that the mass of the 
Hindoos are incapable of appreciating the benefits, 
and even of comprehending the character, of our rule. 
They can understand the strength which a steady 
purpose gives ; they cannot grasp the principles which 
lie at the root of our half-mercantile, half-benevolent 
despotism. 

No native believes that we shall permanently remain 
in India ; no native really sympathised with us during 
the rebellion. To the people of India we English 
are a mystery. We profess to love them, and to be 
educating them for 'something they cannot compre- 
hend, which we call freedom and self-government ; in 
the meantime, while we do not plunder them, nor 
convert them forcibly, after the wont of the Mogul 
emperors, we kick and cuff them all round, and 
degrade the nobles by ameliorating the condition of 
humbler men. 

No mere policy of disarmament or of oppression can 
be worth much as a system for securing lasting peace, 
for if our Irish constabulary cannot prevent the intro- 
duction of Fenian arms to Cork and Dublin, how 
doubly impossible must it be to guard a frontier of 
five or six thousand miles by means of a police force 
which itself cannot be trusted ? That prolonged dis- 
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armament causes our subjects to forget tlie art of war 
is scarcely true, and if true would tell both ways. 
The question is not one of disarmament, and suppres- 
sion of rebellion : it is that of whether we can raise up 
in India a people that will support our rule ; and if 
this is to be done, there must be an end of cuffing. 

Were the Hindoos as capable of appreciating the 
best points of our government as they are of pointing 
out the worst, we should have nothing to fear in 
comparison with Kussia. Drunken, dirty, ignorant, 
and corrupt, the Eussian people are no fit rulers for 
Hindostan. Were our rival that which she pretends 
to be, — a civilized European Po'vter with “ a mission” 
in the East ; were she even, indeed, an enlightened 
commercial Power, with sufficiently benevolent instincts 
but with no policy outside her pocket, such as England 
was till lately in the East, and is still in the Pacific, — 
we might find ourselves able to meet her with open 
arms, and to bring ourselves to believe that her 
advance into Southern Asia was a gain to mankind. 
As it is, the Russians form a barbarous horde, ruled 
by a German emperor and a German ministry, who, 
however, are as little able to suppress degrading 
drunkenness and shameless venality as they are them- 
selves desirous of promoting true enlightenment and 
education. “ Talk of Eussian civilization of the East !” 
an Egyptian once said to me ; “ why, Russia is an 
organized barbarism; why — the Russians are — why 
they are — ^why — nearly as bad as we are 1 It should 
be remembered, too, that Russia, being herself an 
Asiatic power, can never introduce European civili- 
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zation into Asia. All the cry of Eussia ! Eussia ! 
all this magnifying of the Eussian power, only means 
that the English, being the strong men most hated by 
the weak men of Southern Asia, the name of the next 
strongest is used to terrify them. The offensive 
strength of Eussia has been grossly exaggerated by 
alarmists, who forget that, if Eussia is to be strong in 
Bokhara and Khiva, it will be Bokharan and Khivan 
strength. In all our arguments we assume that with 
three-fourths of her power in Asia, and with her 
armies composed of Asians, Eussia will remain a 
European Power. Whatever the composition of her 
forces, it may be doubted whether India is not a 
stronger empire than her new neighbour. The mili- 
tary expenditure of India is equal to that of Eussia ; 
the homogeneousness of the Northern Power is at the 
best inferior to that of India ; India has twice the 
population of Eussia, five times her trade, and as large 
a revenue. To the miserable military administration 
of Eussia, Afghanistan would prove a second Caucasus, 
and by their conduct we see that the Afghans them-' 
selves are not terrified by her advance. The people 
with whom an Asiatic prince seeks alliances are not 
those whom he most fears. That the Afghans are 
continually intriguing with Eussia against us, merely 
means that they fear us more than they fear Eussia. 

Eussia will one day find herself encountering the 
English or Americans in China, perhaps, but not upon 
the plains of Hindostan. Wherever and whenever 
the contest comes, it can have but one result. Whether 
upon India or on England falls the duty of defence, 
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Eussia must be beaten. A country that was fifty 
years conquering the Caucasus, and that could never 
place a disposable force of 60,000 men in the Crimea, 
need give no fear to India, while her grandest offen- 
sive efforts would be ridiculed by ximerica, or by 
the England of to-day. To meet Eussia in the way 
that we are asked to meet her means to meet her by 
corruption, and a system of meddling Eastern diplo- 
macy is proposed to us which is revolting to our 
English nature. Let us by all means go our own way, 
and let Eussia go hers. If we try to meet the Eussian 
Orientals with craft, we shall be defeated ; let us meet 
them, therefore, with straightforwardness and friend- 
ship, but, if necessary, in arms. 

It is not Eussia that we need dread, but, by the 
destruction of the various nationalities in Hindostan 
by means of centralization and of railroads, we have 
created an India which we cannot fight. India herself, 
not Eussia, is our danger, and our task is rather to 
conciliate than to conquer. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Quitting Lahore at night, I travelled to Moultan by 
a railway which has names for its stations such as 
India cannot match. Chunga-Munga, Wanrasharam, 
Cheechawutnee, and Chunnoo, follow one another in 
that order. During the night, when I looked out 
into the still moonlight, I saw only desert, and trains 
of laden camels pacing noiselessly over the waste 
sands ; but in the morning I found that the whole 
country within eye-shot was a howling wilderness. 
Moultan, renowned in warlike history from Alexan- 
der's time to ours, stands upon the edge of the 
great sandy tract once known as the “ Desert of the 
Indies." In every village, bagpipes were playing 
through the live-long night. There are many re- 
semblances to the Gaelic races to be found in India ; 
the Hindoo girl’s saree is the plaid of the Galway 
peasantress, or of the Trongate fishwife ; many of 
the hill tribes wear the kilt ; but the Punjaubee 
pipes are like those of the Italian pfiferari rather 
than those of the Scotch Highlander. 

The great sandy desert which lies between the 
Indus and Rajpootana has, perhaps, a future under 
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British rule.' Wherever snowy mountains are met 
with in warm countries, yearly floods, the product 
of the thaws, sweep down the rivers that take their 
rise in the glaciers of the chain, and the Indus is 
no exception to the rule. Were the fall less great, 
the stream less swift, Scinde would have been 
another Cambodia, another Egypt. As it is, the 
fertilizing floods pour through the deep river bed 
instead of covering the land, and the silt is wasted 
on the Arabian Gulf. No native State with narrow 
boundaries can deal with the great works required 
for irrigation on the scale that can alone succeed ; 
but, possessing as we do the country from the de- 
files whence the five rivers escape into the plains 
to the sandy bars at which they lose themselves 
in the Indian Seas, we might convert the Punjaub 
and Scinde into a garden which should support a 
happy population of a hundred millions, reared under 
our rule, and the best of bulwarks against invasion 
from the north and west. 

At Umritsur, I had seen those great canals that 
are commencing to irrigate and fertilize the vast 
deserts that stretch to Scinde. At Jullundur, I had 
already seen their handiwork in the fields of cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat that blossom in the middle of 
a wilderness; and if the whole Punjaub and Indus 
valley can be made what Jullundur is, no outlay 
can be too costly a means to such an end. There 
can be no reason why, with irrigation, the Indus 
valley should not become as fertile as the valley 
oftheljile. 
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After admiring in Moultan, on the one hand, the 
grandeur of the citadel which still shows signs of 
the terrible bombardment which it suffered at our 
hands after the murder by the Sikhs of Mr. Van 
Agnew in 1848, and, on the other hand*, the modesty 
of the sensitive mimosa which grows plentifully 
about the city, I set off by railway for Sher Shah, 
the point at which the railway comes to its end 
upon the banks of the united Jhelum and Chenab, 
two of the rivers of the Punjaub. The railway 
company once built a station on the river-bank at 
Sher Shah, but the same summer, when the floods 
came down, station'’ and railway alike disappeared 
into the Indus. Embanking the river is impos- 
sible, from the cost of the works which would be 
needed; and building wing-dams has been tried, 
with the remarkable effect of sending off the river 
at right angles to the dam to devastate the country 
opposite. 

The railway has now no station at Sher Shah, but 
the Indus-steamer captains pick out a good place to 
lie alongside the bank,, and the rails are so laid as 
to bring the trains alongside the ships. After seeing 
nothing but flat plains from the time of leaving 
Umritsur, I caught sight from Sher Shah of the 
great Sooleiman chain of the Afghan mountains, 
rising in black masses through the fiery mist that 
fills the Indus valley. 

I had so timed my arrival on board the river-boat 

A' 

that she sailed the next morning, and after a day’s 
uneventful steaming, yaried by much running -aground. 
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when we anchored in the evening we were in the 
native State of Bhawulpore. 

While we were wandering about the river shore in 
the evening, I and my two or three European fellow- 
travellers, we met a native, with whom one of our 
number got into conversation. The Englishman had 
heard that Bhawulpore was to be annexed, so he 
asked the native whether he was a British subject, 
to which the answer was to the effect that he did not 
know. “ To whom do you pay your taxes V “To 
the Government.'' “ Which Government ; the English 
Government or the Bhawulpore Government ? " His 
answer was that he did not care so long as he had to 
pay them to somebody, and that he certainly did 
not know. 

Little as our Bhawulpore friend knew or cared 
about the colour of his rulers, he was nevertheless, 
according to our Indian Government theories, one of 
the people who ought to be most anxious for the 
advent of English rule. Such has been the insecurity 
of life in Bhawulpore, that, of the six last viziers, five 
have been murdered by ordejr of the Khan, the last 
of all having been strangled in 1862 ; and no native 
State has been more notorious than Bhawulpore for the 
extravagance and gross licentiousness of the reigning 
princes. The rulers of Bhawulpore, although nomi- 
nally controlled by us, have hitherto been absolute 
despots, and have frequently put to death their subjects 
out of mere whimsy. For years the country has been 
tom by ceaseless revolutions, to the ruin of the traders 
and the demoralization of the people ; the taxes have 
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been excessive, peculation universal, and the army has 
lived at free quarters. The Khans were for many 
years in such dread of attempts upon their lives, that 
every dish for their table was tasted by the cooks ; the 
army was mutinous, all appointments bought and sold, 
and the Khans being Mohamedans, no one need pay a 
debt to a Hindoo. 

Bhawulpore is no exceptional case ; everywhere we 
hear of similar deeds being common in native States. 
One of the native rulers lately shot a man for killing a 
tiger that the rajah had wounded ; another flogged a 
subject for defending his wife ; abduction, adultery, 
and sale of wives ate common among them. Land 
is seized from its holders without compensation being 

■i ^ ^ 

so much as ofiered to them ; extortion, torture, and 
denial of justice are common,' open venality prevails 
in all ranks, and no native will take the pledged 
word of his king, while the revenues, largely made up 
of forced loans, are wasted on all that is most vile. 

In a vast number of cases, the reigning families have 
degenerated to such an extent, that the sceptre has 
come into the hands of some mere driveller, whom, for 
the senselessness of his rule, it has at last been neces- 
sary to depose. Those who have made idiocy their 
study, know that in the majority of cases the infirmity 
is the last stage of the declension of a race worn out 
by hereditary perpetuation of luxury, vice, or disease 
the effect of vice. Every ruling fainily in the East, 
save such as slave marriages have re-invigorated, is 
one of these run-down and .exhausted breeds. Not 
only unbounded tyranny and extortion, but incredible 
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venality and corruption, prevail in the greater number 
of native States. The Rajah of Travancore, as it is 
said, lately requiring some small bungalovNr to be 
added to a palace, a buOder contracted to build it for 
10,000 rs. After a time, he came to apply to be let 
off, and on the Rajah asking him the reason, he said: 
“ Your highness, of the 10,000 rs., your prime minis- 
ter will get 5,000 rs., his secretary 1,000 rs., the 
baboos in his office another 2,000 rs., the ladies of 
the zenana 1,000 rs., and the commander of your 
forces 500 rs. ; now, the bungalow itself will cost 
500 rs., so where am I to make my profit V’ Corriqj- 
tioii, however, pervades in India ail native institutions ; 
it is not enough to show that native States are subject 
to it, unless we can prove that it is worse there than 
in our own dominions. 

The question whether British or native rule be 
the least distasteful to the peoj)le of India is one 
upon which it is not easy to decide. It is not to 
be expected that our Government should be popular 
with the Rajpoot chiefs, or with the great nobles of 
Oude, but it may fairly be contended that the mass 
of the people live in more comfort, and, in spite of 
the Orissa case, are less likely to starve, in English, 
than in native territory. No nation has at any time 
ever governed an alien empire more wisely or justly 
than we the Punjaub. The men who cry out against 
our rule are the ^nobles and the schemers, who, under 
it, are left without a hope. Our levelling rule does 
not even, like other democracies, raise up a military 
chieftainship. Our native officers of the highest rank 
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are paid and treated much as are European sergeants, 
though in native States they would of course be 
generals and princes. 

Want of promotion for sepoys and educated 
native civilians, and the degrading treatment of the 
high -caste people by the English, were causes, among 
others, of the mutiny. The treatment of the natives 
cannot easily be reformed ; if we punish or discourage 
such behaviour in our officers, we cannot easily reach 
the European planters and the railway officials, while 
punishment itself would only make men treat the 
natives with violence instead of mere disdain, when 
out of sight of theft superiors. There is, however, 
reason to believe that in many districts the people 
are not only well off under our Government, but 
that they know it. During the native rule in Oude, 
the population was diminished by a continual out- 
pour of fugitives. The British district of Mirzapore 
Chowhare, on the Oude frontiers, had a rural popu- 
lation of over 1,000 to each square mile — a density 
entirely owing to the emigration of the natives from 
their villages in Oude. Again, British Burmah is 
draining of her people Upper Burmah, which remains 
under the old rulers ; and throughout India the eye 
can distinguish British territories from the native 
States by the look of prosperity which is borne 
by all our villages. 

The native merchants and townsfolk generally are 
our friends. It is unfortunately the fact, however, 
that the cultivators of the, soil, who form three- 
fourths of the population of India, believe them- 
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selves worse olf under us than in the native States. 
They say that they care not who rules so long as 
their holdings are secured to them at a fixed rent, 
whereas under our system the zemindars pay us 
a fixed rent, hut in many districts exact what they 
please from the competing peasants — a practice which, 
under the native system, was prevented by custom. 
In all our future land settlements, it is to be hoped 
that the agreement will be made, not with middle- 
men, but directly with the people. 

It is not diflicult to lay down certain rules for our 
future behaviour towards the native States. We 
already exercise over the whole® of them a control 
sufiicient to secure ourselves against attack in time of 
peace, but not sufiicient to relieve us from all fear of 
hostile action in time of internal revolt or external 
war. It might be well that we should issue a pro- 
clamation declaring that, for the future, we should in- 
variably recognise the practice of adoption of children 
by the native rulers, as we have done in the case of the 
Mysore succession ; but that, on the other hand, we 
should require the gradual disbandment of all troops 
not needed for the preservation of internal peace. We 
might well commence our action in this matter by 
calling upon the native rulers to bind themselves by 
treaty no longer to keep on foot artillery. In the 
event of «an invasion of Hindostan, a large portion of 
our European force would be needed to overawe the 
native princes, and prevent their marching upon our 
rear. It is impossible to^ believe that the native States 
would ever be of assistance to us except in cases 
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where we could do without their help. During the 
mutiny, the Nepaulesc delayed their promised march 
to join us until they were certain that we should beat 
the mutineers, and this although the Nepaulese are 
among our surest friends. After the mutiny, it came 
to light that Lucknow and Delhi — then native capitals 
— had been centres of intrigue, although we had “ Ee- 
sidents ” at each, and it is probable that Hyderabad 
and (Jashniere city are little less daiigerous to us now 
tlian was Delhi in 1857. 

There is one native State, that of Cashmere and 
Juinnioo, wliich stands upon a very different footing 
to the rest. Cieated by us as late as 1846, — when 
we sold this best of all the provinces conquered by 
us from the iMaharajahs of Lahore to a Sikh traitor, 
Gliolal) Singh, an ex-farmer of taxes, for three- 
quarters of a million sterling, which he embezzled from 
the treasury of Lahore, — the State of Cashmere has 
been steadily inisgovcrned for twenty years. Although 
our tributary, the Maharajah of Cashmere forbids 
English travellers to enter his dominions without 
leave (which is granted only to a fixed number of 
persons every year), to employ more than a stated 
number of servants, to travel except by certain passes 
for fear of their meeting his wives, to buy provisions 
except of certain persons, or to remain in the country 
after the 1st November under any circumstances what- 
ever. He imprisons all native Christians, prohibits 
the exportation' of grain whenever there is a scarcity 
in our territory, and takes eveiy opportunity that falls 
in his way of insulting our Government and its 

VOL. II. Y 
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officials. Our Central Asian trade has been all but 
entirely destroyed by the duties levied by his officers, 
and Russia is the Maharajah’s chosen friend. The 
unhappy people of the Cashmere valley, sold by us, 
without their consent or knowledge, to a family 
which has never ceased to oppress them, petition us 
continually for relief, and, by flocking into our Pun- 
jaub territory, give practical testimony to the wrongs 
they suffer. 

In this case of Cashmere, there is ample ground for 
immediate repurchase or annexation, if annexation it 
can be called to remove or buy out a feudatory family 
which was unjustly raised to power by us twenty-two 
years ago, and which has broken every article of the 
agreement under which it was placed upon the tribu- 
tary throne. The only reason which has ever been 
shown against the resumption by us of the government 
of the Cashmere Valley is the strange argument that, 
by placing it in the hands of a feudatory, we save 
the expense of defending the frontier against the dan- 
gerous hill-tribes ; although the revenues of the pro- 
vince, even were taxation much reduced, would amply 
suffice to meet the cost of continual war, and although 
our experience in Central India has shown that 
many hill-tribes which will not submit to Hindoo 
rajahs become peaceable at once upon our annexation 
of their country. Were Cashmere independent and 
in the hands of its old rulers, there would be ample 
ground for its annexation in the prohibition of trade, 
the hindrance to the civilization of Central Asia, the 
gross oppression of the people, the existence of slavery. 
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and the imprisonment of Christians ; as it is, the non- 
annexation of the country almost amounts to a crime 
against mankind. 

Although the necessity of consolidation of our em- 
pire and the progressive character of our rule are 
reasons for annexing the whole of the native States, 
there are other and stronger arguments in favour of 
leaving them as they are ; our policy towards the 
Nizam must be regulated by the consideration that he 
is now the head of the Moslem power in India, and 
that his influence over tlie Indian Mohamedans may 
l)e made useful to us in our dealings with that dan- 
gerous portion of our people. Our military arrange- 
ments with the Nizam are, moreover, on the best of 
footings. Scindia is our friend, and no bad ruler, 
but some interference may be needed with the Gui- 
('odar of Baroda and with Holkar. Our policy towards 
Mysore is now declared, and consists in the respecting 
the native rule if the young prince proves himself 
capable of good government, and we might impose 
similar conditions upon the remaining princes, and 
also suppress forced labour in their States as we have 
all but suppressed suttee. 

In dealing with the native princes, it is advisable 
that we should remember that we are no interlopers of 
to-day coming in to* disturb families that have been 
for ages the rulers of the land. Many of the greatest 
of the native families were set up by ourselves ; and of 
the remainder, few, if any, have been in possession of 
their countries so long as have the English of Madras 
or Bombay. 

Y 2 
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The Guieodars of Baroda and the family of Holkar 
arc descended from cowherds, and that of Scindia 
from a peasant, and none of them date back much 
more than a hundred years. The family of the 
Nabobs of Arcot, founded by an adventurer, is not 
more ancient, neither is that of Nizam : the great 
Hyder Ali was the son of a police-constable, and was 
unable to read or write. While we should suspiciously 
adhere to the treaties that we have made, we are bound, 
in the interests of humanity, to intervene in all cases 
where it is certain that the mass of the people would 
prefer our rule, and where they arc suffering under 
slavery or gross ojipression. 

Ilolkar has permitted us , to make a railway across 
his territory, but he levies such enormous duties 
upon goods in transit as to cramp the development 
of trade in a considerable portion of our dominions. 
Now, the fact that a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances enabled the cowherd, his ancestor, to 
seize upon a certain piece of territory a hundred 
years ago, can have given his descendants no pre- 
scriptive right to imijede the civilization of India ; 
all that we must aim at is to so improve our govern- 
mental system as to make the natives themselves 
see that our rule means the moral advancement of 
their country. 

The best argument that can be made use of against 
our rule is that its strength and minuteness enfeeble 
the native character. When we annex a State, we 
put an end to promotion alike in war and learning; 
and under our rule, unless it change its character, 
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enlightenment must decline in India, however much 
material prosperity may increase. 

Under our present system of exclusion of natives 
from the Indian Civil Service, the more hoys we 
educate, the more vicious and discontented men we 
have beneath our rule. Were we to throw it open to 
them, under a plan of competition which would admit 
to the service even a small number of natives, v^e 
should at least obtain a valuable body of friends in 
those admitted, and should make the excluded feel 


that their exclusion was in some measure their own 


fault. As it is, avc not only exclude natives from 
our own service, but even to some extent from that 
of the native States, whose levi(?s are often drilled by 
English officers. The Guicodar of Baroda’s service is 
popular with Englishmen, as it has become a custom 
that when he has a review he presents each of his 
officers with a year’s full pay. 

Our plan of shutting out the natives from all share 
in the government not only makes our rule unpopu- 
lar, but gives rise to the strongest of all the argu- 
ments in favour of the retention of the existing native 
States, which is, that they offer a career to shrewd 
and learned natives, who othe rwise would spend their 
leisure in devising plots against us. One of the ablest 
men in India, Madhava Eao, now premier of Travan- 
core, was born in our territory, and was senior scholar 
of his year in the Madras College. Tliiit such men as 
Madhava Rao and Salar Jung should be incapable of 
finding suitable employment i^ our service is one of 
the standing reproaches of our rule. 
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Could we but throw open our services to the natives, 
our Government might, with advantage to civiliza- 
tion, be extended over the whole of the native States ; 
for whether we are ever to leave India or whether 
we are to remain there till the end of time, there 
can be no doubt but that the course best adopted 
to raise the moral condition of the natives is to 
mould Hindostan into a homogeneous empire suf- 
ticiently strong to stand by itself against all attacks 
from without, and internally governed by natives, 
under a gradually weakened control from at home. 
If, after careful trial, we find that we cannot educate 
the people to become active supporters of our power, 
then it will be time to make use of the native princes 
and grandees, but it is to be hoped that the people, as 
they become well-taught, will also become the main- 
stay of our democratic rule. 

The present attitude of the mass of the people is 
one of indifference and neutrality, which in itself lends 
a kind of passive strength to our rule. During the 
mutiny of 1857, the people neither aided nor opposed 
us ; and even had the whole of the landowners been 
against us, as were those of Oude, it is doubtful 
whether they could have raised their villagers and 
peasants. Were our policemen relatively equal to 
their officers and to the magistrates, we should never 
hear of native disaffection, but we cannot count upon 
the attachment of the people so long as it is possible 
for our constables to procure confessions by the bribery 
of villagers, or the appjication of pots full of wasps to 
their stomachs. 
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In the matter of the annexation of those native 
States which still cumber the earth, we are not 
altogether free agents. We swallow up States like 
Bhawulpore just as Russia consumes Bokhara. Every- 
where indeed, in Asia, strong countries must inevit- 
ably swallow up their weaker neighbours. Failure of 
heirs, broken treaties, irregular frontiers — all these are 
reasons or assumed reasons for advance ; but the end 
is certain, and is exemplified in the march of England 
from Calcutta to Peshawur and of Russia from the 
Aral to Turkestan. Our experience in the case of the 
Punjaub shows that even honest discouragement of 
farther advances on the part of the rulers of the 
stronger power will not always suffice to prevent 
annexation. 
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SCINDE. 


Near Mithun Kote, we steamed suddenly into the 
main stream of the Indus, tlie bed of which is here 
a mile and a quarter wide. x'Vlthough the 'river at 
the time of my visit was rising fast, it was far from 
being at its greatest height. In January, it brings 
down but foi-ty thousand cubic feet of water every 
second, but in August it pours down four hundr(‘d and 
fifty thousand. The river-bed is rarely covered with 
funiimg water, but the stream cuts a channel for 
itself upon one shore, and flows in a current of eight 
or nine miles an hour, while the remainder of the 
bed is filled with half-liquid sand. 

The navigation of the Indus is monotonous enough. 
Were it not for the climate, the view would resemble 
that on the Maas, near Rotterdam, though with alii-* 
gators lining the banks instead of logs from the 
Upper Meuse ; but climate affects colour, and every 
coimtiy - has tints of its own. California is golden. 
New Zealand a^ black -green, Australia yellow, the 
Indus valley is of a blazing ted. Although every 
evening the Beloochee mountjiins came in sight as 
the sun sank down behind them, and revealed their 
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shapes in shadow, all through the day the landscape 
was one of endless flats. The river is a dirty flood, 
now swift, now sluggish, running through a country 
in which sand deserts alternate only with fields of 
stone. Villages upon the banks there are none, and 
from town to town is a day’s journey at the 
least. The only life in the view is given by an 
occasional sail of gigantic size and curious shape^ 
belonging to some native craft or other on her voyag6 
from the Punjaub to Kurrachee. On our journey 
down the Indus, we passed hundreds of ships, but 
met not one. They are built of timber, which is 
plentiful in the Himalayas, upon the head waters 
of the river, and carry down to the sea the pro- 
duce of the Punjaub. The stream is so strong, 
that the ships are broken up in Scindc, and the 
crews walk back 1,000 miles along the bank. In 
building his sliips upon the Hydaspes, and sailing 
them down the Indus to its mouth, Alexander did 
but follow the custom of the country. The natives^ 
however, break up their ships at Kotree, whereas 
the Macedonian entrusted his to Nearchus for the 
voyage to the Gulf of Persia, and a survey of the 
coast. 

Geographically, the Indus valley -is but a portion 

of the Great Sahara. Those who know the desert 

well, say that from Cape Blanco to Khartopm, from 

Khartoom to Muscat, from Muscat to Moultan, the 

*1 

desert is but one ; the same in the absence of life, 
the same in such life as it does possess. The Valley 
of the Nile is but an oasis, the Gulfs of Persia and 
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of Aden are but trifling breaks in its vast width. 
Eainless, swept by dry hot winds laden with prickly 
sand, traversed everywhere by low ranges of red and 
sunburnt rocks, strewn with jagged stones, and dotted 
here and there with a patch of dates gathered about 
some ancient well, such is the Sahara for a length of 
near six thousand miles. On the Indus banks, the 
sand is as salt as it is at Suez, and there are as many 
peti’ified trees between Sukkur and Kurrachee as there 
are in the neighbourhood of Cairo. 

Our days on board were all passed upon one plan. 
Each morning we rose at dawn, which came about 
half-past four, and, watching the ‘starting of the ship 
from the bank where she had been moored all night, 
we got a cool walk in our sleeping clothes before 
we bathed and dressed. The heat then suffocated 
us quietly till four, when we would reassert the 
majesty of man by bathing, and attempting to walk 
or talk till dinner, which was at five. At dark we 
anchored, and after watching the water-tm’tles at 
their play, or hunting for the monstrous water-lizards 
known as “gos,^^ — apparently the ichneumons called 
in Egypt “ gots,'" — or sometimes fishing for great 
mud-fish with wide mouths and powerful teeth, we 
would resume our sleeping clothes (in which, but for 
the dignity of the Briton in the eyes of the native 
crew, we should have dined and spent the day). At 

half-past seven or eight, we lay down on deck, and 

( 

forgot our sorrows in sleep, or engaged in a frantic 
struggle with the cockroaches. In the latter conflict 
we — in our dreams at least — were not victorious. 
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and once in an awful trance I believed myself carried 
off by one leg in the jaws of a gigantic cockroach, 
and pushed with his feelers down into his horrid 
hole. 

Each hour passed on the Indus differs from the 
others only in the greater or less portion of it which 
is devoted to getting off the sand-banks. After 
steaming gallantly down a narrow but deep and 
swift piece of the river, we would come to a spot 
at which the flood would lose itself in crossing its 
bed from one bank to the other. Backing the engines, 
but being whirled along close to the steep bank by 
the remaining portion of the current, we soon felt a 
shocks the recoil from which upset us, chairs and 
all, it being noticeable that we always fell up stream, 
and not with our heads in the direction in which 
the ship was going. As soon as we were fairly stuck, 
the captain flew at the pilot, and kicked him round 
the deck — a process always borne with fortitude, 
although the pilot was changed every day. The only 
pilot never kicked was one who came on board near 
Bhawulpore, and who carried a jewelled tulwar, or 
Afghan scimitar, but even he was threatened. The 
kicking over, an entry of the time of grounding was 
made by the captain in the pilot's book, and the 
mate was ordered out in a boat to sound, while the 
native soldiers on board the flats we were towing 
began quietly to cook their dinner. The mate 
having found a sort of channel, though sometimes 
it had a ridge across it ov^t which the steamer could 
not pass without touching, he returned for a kedg^ 
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whicli he fixed in the sand, and we were soon warped 
up to it by the use of the eapstan, the native crew 
singing merrily the while. Every now and then, 
however, we would take the ground in the centre 
of the ship, and with deep water all round, and then, 
instead of getting off, we for hours together only 
pivoted round and round. One of the Indus boats, 
with a line regiment on board, was once aground for 
a month near j\Iithun Kote, to the entire destruction 
of all the wild boars in the n(‘ighbourhood. 

The kicking of the unfortunate pilots was not a 
pleasant sight, but there were sometimes comic in- 
cidents attached to our periodic groundings. Once 
I noticed that the five men who were constantly 
sounding with coloured poles in different parts of the 
ship and flats, had got into a monotonous chorus of 

“ pdnche e pot ” (“ five feet — we drawing only 

three, so that we went ahead confidently at full speed, 
when suddenly we ran aground with a violent shock. 
On the re-sounding of our course by the boat’s crew, 
we found that our pole-men must, for some time past, 
have been guessing tlie soundings to save the trouble 
of looking. These fellows richly deserved a kicking, 
but the pilots are innocent of any fault but inability 
to keej) pace with the rapid changes of the river- 
course. 

Another curious scene took place one day when we 
were steaming do^vn a reach in which the river made 
many sudden twists and turns. We had on board a 
merchant from the Persian Gulf, a devout Mohame- 
dan. In the afternoon, he carried his praying-carpet 
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on to the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and there, 
turning to the west, commenced to pray. The sun 
was on his left, but almost facing him ; in an instant, 
round whirled tlie ship, making her course between 
two sand-bars, and Mecca and the sun into the bargain 
were right behind our worshipper. This was too much 
even for his devotion, so, glancing at the new course, 
he turned his carpet, and, looking in the fresh direction, 
recommenced his prayers. After a miniite or two, 
back went the ship, and we began again to steer a 
southerly course. All tliis time the Persian kept his 
look of complete abstraction, and remained unshaken 
through all his difficulties. This seriousness in face of 
events which would force into shouts of laughter any 
European congregation is a characteristic of a native. 
It is strange that Englishmen are nowhere so easily 
provoked to loud laughter as in a church or college 
chapel, natives at no time so insusceptible of ridicule 
as when engaged u|)on the services of their religions. 

The shallowness of the Indus, its impracticability for 
steamships during some months of the year, and the 
many windings of the stream all these things make 
it improbable that the river will ever bejargely avail- 
able for purposes of trade ; at the same time, the Indus 
valley must necessarily be the line taken by the com- 
merce of the Punjaub, and eventually by that of some 
portions of Central Asia, and even of Southern China. 
Whether Kurrachee becomes our great Indian port, 
or whether our railway be made through Beloochis- 
tan, a safe and speedy road up the Indus valley for 
troops and trade is needed. 
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If we take into consideration the size of India, the 
amount of its revenues, and the length of time during 
which we have occupied that portion of its extent 
which we at present hold, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that not even in Australia have railways 
been more completely neglected than they have been 
in India. We have opened but 4,000 miles, or one 
mile for every 45,000 people. Nothing has been 
touched as yet but the Grand Trunk and great mili- 
tary and postal routes, and even these are little more 
than half completed. Even the Bombay and Calcutta 
mail line and the Calcutta and Lahore lines are 
hardly finished ; the Peshawur line and the Indus 
road not yet begun. While at home people believe 
that the Euphrates Valley Railway is under conside- 
ration, they will find, if they come out to India, that 
to reach Peshawur in 34° N. latitude, they must go 
to Bombay in 18°, if not to Galle in 6°. Even if they 
reach Kurrachee, they will 'find it a month^s journey 
to Peshawur. AVhile we are trying to tempt the wool 
and shawls of Central Asia down to Umritsur and 
Lahore, the goods with which we would buy these 
things are sent round by the Cape of Good Hope 
and Calcutta. 

It is true that the Indus line will be no easy one to 
make. To bridge the river at Mithun Kote or even 
at Kotree would be difficult enough, and were it to be 
bridged at Sukkur^ where there is rock, and a narrow 
pass upon the river, the line from Sukkur to Kurrachee 
would be exposed to depredation from the frontier 
tribes. The difficulties are great, but the need is 
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greater, and the argument of the heavy cost of river- 
side railroads should not weigh with us in the case of 
lines required for the safety of the country. The 
Lahore and -Peshawur, the Kotree and Moultan, the 
Kotree and Baroda, and the Baroda and Delhi lines, 
instead of being set one against the other for com- 
parison, should be simultaneously completed as neces- 
sary for the defence of the empire, and as forming 
the trunk lines for innumerable branches into the 
cotton and wheat-growing districts. 

One of the branches of the Indus line will have 
to be constructed from the Bholan Pass to Sukkur, 
where we lay some days embarking cotton. Sukkur 
lies on the Beloochistan side ; Eoree fort — known as 
the Key of Scinde,^' the seizure of which by us pro- 
voked the great war with the Ameers — on an island 
in mid-stream ; and Bukkur city on the eastern or left 
bank, and the river, here narrowed to a width of a 
quarter of a mile, runs with the violence of a mountain 
torrent. 

Sukkur is one of the most ancient of Indian cities, 
and was mentioned as time-worn by the Greek geo- 
graphers, while tradition says that its antiquities 
attracted Alexander; but towns grow old with great 
rapidity in India, and, once ancient in their look, 
never to the eye become in the slightest degree older. 

In Sukkur I first saw the Scindee cap, which may 
be described as a tall hat with the brim atop, but the 
Scindees were not the only strangely-dressed traders 
i^n Sukkur and Eoree < there were high-capped Per- 
sians, and lean Afghans with long gaunt faces and 
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high cheek-bones, and furred merchants from Central 
Asia. It is even said that goods find their way over- 
land from China to Sukkiir, through Eastern Persia 
and Beloochistan, the traders preferring to come round 
four thousand miles than to cross the main chain of 
the Himalayas, or pass througli the country of the 
Afghans. 

In ancient times there was considerable intercourse 
between China and Hindostan ; at the end of the 
seventh century, indeed, the Chinese invaded India 
through Nepaul, and captured five hundred cities. It 
is to be hoped that the next few years may see a rail- 
way built from Rangoon to Southern Cliina, and from 
Calcutta to the Yang-tsc-Kiang, a river upon which 
there are ample stores of coal, which would supply the 
manufacturing wants of India. 

After viewing from a lofty tower the flat country 
in the direction of Shikapore, we spent one of our 
Sukkur evenings upon the island of Roree watching 
the natives fishing. Casting themselves into the river 
on the top of skins full of air, or more commonly on 
great earthenware pitchers, they floated at a rapid pace 
down .with the whirling stream, pushing before them 
a sunken net which they could close and lift by the 
drawing of a string. About twice a mintite they 
would strike a fish, and, lifting their head, would impale 
the captive on a stick slung behind their back, and at 
once lower again the net in readiness for further action. 

Sukkur, like seven other places that I had visited 
withii^/i^^ear, has the reputation of being the hottest 

^ L m 

city in the world, and the joke on the boats of the 
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Indus flotilla is that Moultan is too hot to bear, and 
Sukkur much hotter ; but that Jacobabad, on the Beloo- 
chee frontier, near Sukkur, is so hot that the people 
come down thence to Sukkur for the hot season, and 
find its coolness as refreshing as ordinary mortals do 
that of Simla. Hot as is Sukkur, it is fairly beaten by 
a spot at the foot of the Ibex Hills, near Sehwan. I 
was sleeping on the bridge with an ofiicer from Pe- 
shawur, when the crew were preparing to put off from 
the bank for the day's journey. We were awakened 
by the noise, but, as we sat up and rubbed our eyes, a 
blast of hot wind came down from the burnt-up hills, 
laden with fine sand, and of such a character that I got 
a lantern — for it was not fully light — and made my way 
to the deck thermometer. I found it standing at 104”, 
although the hour was 4*15 a.m. At breakfast time, 
it had fallen to 100®, from which it slowly rose, until 
at 1 P.M. it registered 116® in the shade. The next 
night, it never fell below 100®. This was the highest 
temperature I experienced in India during the hot 
weather, and it was, singularly enough, the same as 
the highest which I recorded in Australia. No part 
of the course of the Indus is within the tropics, but it 
is not in the tropics that the days are hottest, although 
the nightsfare generally unbearable on sea-level near 
the equator. 

At Kootree, near Hydrabad, the capital of Scinde, 
where the tombs of the Ameers are imposing, if far 
from beautiful, we left the Indus for the railway, and, 
after a night's journey, found ourselves the 

sea-shore at Eurrachee. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OVERLAND ROUTES. 

Op all the towns in India, Kurrachee is the least 
Indian. With its strong south-westerly breeze, its 
open sea and dancing waves, it is to one coming from 
the Indus valley a pleasant place enough ; and the 
climate is as good as that of Alexandria, though there 
is at Kurrachee all the dust of Cairo. For a stranger 
detained against his will to find Kurrachee bearable 
there must be something refreshing in its breezes : 
the town stands on a treeless plain, and of sights 
there are none, unless it be the sacred alligators at 
Muggur Peer, where the tame ‘‘*man-eaters " spring 
at a goat for the visitor’s amusement as freely as the 
Wolfsbrunnen trout jump at the gudgeon. 

There is^no reason given why the alligators’ pool 
should be reputed holy, but in India places easily 
acquire sacred fame. About Peshawur there dwell 
many hill-fanatics, whose sole religion appears to con- 
sist in stalking British sentries. So many of them 
have been locked up in the Peshawur gaol that it has 
become a holy place, and .men are said to steal and 
riot in the streets of the bazaar in order that they xhay 
be consigned to this samd temple 
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The nights were noisy in Kurrachee, for the great Mo- 
hamedan feast of the Mohurrum had commenced, and 
my bungalow was close to the lines of the police, who 
are mostly Belooch Mohaifiedans. Every evening at 
dusk, fires were lighted in the police-lines and the bazaar, 
and then the tomtom-ing gradually increased from the 
gentle drone of the daytime until a perfect storm of 
‘‘ tom-a-tom, tomtom, tom-a-tom, tomtom,” burst from 
all quarters of the town, and continued the whole night 
long, relieved only by blasts from conch-shells and 
shouts of “ Shah Hassan ! Shah Hoosein ! Wah Allah ! 
Wah Allah I” as the performers d.anced round the fiames. 
I heartily wished mj^self in the State of Bhawidpore, 
where there is a licence-tax on the beating of drums 
at feasts. The first night of the festival I called up a 
native servant who “ spoke English,^* to make him 
take me to the fires and explain the matter. HisT 
only explanation was a continual repetition of “ Dat 
Mohurrum, Mohamedan Christmas-day.” When each 
night, about dawn, the tomtom-ing died away once 
more, the chokedars — or night watchmen — woke 
up from their sound sleep, and began to shout “ Ha 
ha I ” into every room to show that they were awake. 

The chokedars are Well-known characters in every 
Indian station : always either sleepy and useless, or 
else in league with the thieves, they are nevertheless a 
recognised class, .and are everywhere employed. At 
Kawul-Pindee and Peshawur, the chokidars are armed 
iJ^ith guns, and it is said that a newly-arrived English 
officer at the former place was Jiately returning from a 
dinner-party, when he was chdlenged by the chok^Uw 

a 2 
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of the first house he had to pass. Not knowing what 
reply to make, he took to his heels, when the chokedar 
fired at him as he ran. The shot woke all the choke- 
dars of the parade, and the •unfortunate officer received 
the fire of every man as he passed along to his house 
at the farther end of the lines, which he reached, how- 
ever, in perfect safety. It has been suggested that, for 
the purpose of excluding all natives from the lines at 
night, there should be a shibboleth or standing parole 
of some word which no native can pronouncg. The 
word suggested is Shoeburyness." 

Although chokedars were silent and tomtom-ing 
subdued during the daytime, there were plenty of 
other sounds. Lizards chirped from the walls of my 
room, and sparrows twittered Irom every beam and rafter 
of the roof. When I told a Kurrachee friend that my 
slippers, my brushes, and soldier's writing-case had all 
been thrown by me on to the chief beam during an 
unsuccessful attempt to dislodge the enemy, he replied 
that for his part he paraded his drawing-room every 
morning with a double-barrelled gun, and frequently 
fired into the rafters, to the horror of his wife. 

In a small lateen-rigged yacht lent us by a fellow- 
traveller from Moultan, some of us visited the works 
which have long been in progress for the improvement 
of the harbour of Kurrachee, and which form the sole 
topic of conversation among the residents in the town. 
The woi?ks have for object the removal of the bar 
which obstructs the entrance to the harbour, with\ 
view to permit the entry of larger ships than can 
at present find an anchorage at Kurrachee. 
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The most serious question under discussion is that of 
whether the bar is formed by the Indus silt or merely 
by local causes, as, if the former supposition is correct, 
the ultimate disposition of the ten thousand millions 
of cubic feet of mud which the Indus annually brings 
down is not likely to be affected by such works as those 
in progress at Kurrachee. When a thousand sealed 
bottles were lately thrown into the Indus for it to be 
seen whether they would reach the bar, the result of 
the ‘‘ great bottle trick,'’ as Kurrachee people called it, 
was that only one bottle reached and not one weathered 
a point six miles to the southward of the harbour. The 
bar is improving every year, and has now some 
twenty feet of water, so that ships of 1,000 tons can 
enter except in the monsoon, and the general belief of 
engineers is that the completion of the present works 
will materially increase the depth of water. 

The question of this bar is not one of merely local 
interest: a single glance at the map is sufficient to 
show the importance of Kurrachee. Already rising at 
an unprecedented pace, having trebled her shipping 
and quadmpled her trade in ten years, she is destined 
to make still greater strides as soon as the* Indus Rail- 
way is completed; and finally — when the Persian Gulf 
route becomes a fact — to be the greatest of the ports 
of India. 

That a railway must one day be completed from 
Constantinople or from some port on the Mediter- 
ranean to Bussorah on the Persian Gulf is a point 
which scarcely admits of doubt. From Kurrachee 
or Bombay to London by the Euphrates valley and 
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Constantinople is all but a straight line, while from 
Bombay to London by Aden and Alexandria is a 
wasteful curve. The so-called “ Overland Koute is 
half as long again as would be the direct line. The 
Bed Sea and Isthmus route has neither the advantage 
of unbroken sea nor of unbroken land transit ; the 
direct route with a bridge near Constantinople might 
be extended into a land road from India to Calais or 
Rotterdam. The Red Sea line passes along the shores 
of Arabia, where there is comparatively little local 
trade ; the Persian Gulf route would develop the re- 
markable wealth of Persia, and would carry to Europe 
a local commerce already great. At the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf, near Cape,Mussendoom or Ormuz, 
we should establish a free port on the plan of Singa- 
pore. In 1000 A.D., the spot now known as Ormuz 
was a barren rock, but a few years of permanent 
occupation of the spot as a free port changed the 
barren islet into one of the wealthiest cities in the 
world. The Red Sea route crosses Egypt, the direct 
route crosses Turkey ; and it cannot be too strongly 
urged that in war time Egypt ” means Russia or 
France, while ‘‘Turkey ” means Great Britain. 

In any scheme of a Constantinople and Gulf rail- 
road, Kurrachee would play a leading part. Not only 
> 

the wheat and the cotton of the Punjaub and of the 
then irrigated Scinde, hut the trade of Central Asia 
would flow down the Indus, and it is hardly too much 
to believe that the silks of China, the teas of Northern 
India, and the shawls of Cashmere will all of them one 
day find in Kurrachee their chief port. The earliest 
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known overland route was that by the Persian Gulf. 
Chinese ships traded to Ormuz in the fifth and 
seventh centuries, bringing silk and iron, and it may 
be doubted whether any of the Eussian routes will be 
able to compete with the more ancient Euphrates 
valley line of trade. Shorter, passing through coun- 
tries well known and comparatively civilized, admit- 
ting at once of the use of land and water transport 
side by side, it is far superior in commercial and 
political advantages to any of the Eussian desert 
roads. A route through Upper Persia has been pro- 
posed, but merchants of experience will tell you that 
greater facilities for*trade are extended to Europeans 
in even the “ closed ports of China than upon the 
coasts of Persia, and the prospect of the freedom of 
trade upon a Persian railroad would be but a bad one, 
it may be feared. 

The return of trade to the Gulf route will revive 
the glory of many fallen cities of the Middle 
Ages. Ormuz and Antioch, Cyprus and Ehodes, 
have a second history before them ; Crete, Brindisi, 
and Venice will each obtain a renewal of their ancient 
fame. Alexander of Macedon was the first man who 
took a scientific view of the importance of the Gulf 
route, but we have hitherto drawn but little profit 
from the lesson contained in his commission to Near- 
chus to survey the coast from the Indus to the 
Euphrates. The advantage to be gained from the 
completion of the railway from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf will not fall only to the shore of India 
and Great Britain. Hollaind and Belgium are, in 
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proportion to their wealth, at the least as greatly 
interested in the Euphrates route as are we ourselves, 
and should join us in its construction. The Dutch 
trade with Java would be largely benefited, and 
Dutch ports would become the shipping-places for 
Eastern merchandise on its way to England and 
north-east America, while, to the cheap manufactures 
of Liege, India, China, and Central Asia would afibrd 
the best of markets. If the line were a double one, to 
the west and north of Aleppo, one branch running to 
Constantinople and the other to the Mediterranean at 
Scanderoon, the whole of Europe would benefit by the 
Persian trade, and, in gaining the Persian trade, would 
gain also the power of protecting Persia against Kussia, 
and of thus preventing the dominance of a crushing 
despotism throughout the Eastern world. In a thou- 
sand ways, however, the advantages of the line to all 
Europe are so plainly manifest, that the only question 
worth discussing is the nature of the difficulties that 
hinder its completion. 

The difficulties in the way of the Gulf route are 
political and financial, and both have been exagge- 
rated without limit. The project for a railway from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf has been compared 
to that for the construction of a railroad from the 
Missouri to the Pacific. In 1858, the American line 
was looked on as a mere speculator's dream, while 
tbe Euphrates Eailway was to be commenced at 
once : ten years have passed, and the Pacific Kailway 
is a fact, while the Indian line has been forgotten. 

It is not that the makiiig of the Euphrates line is a 
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more difficult matter than that of crossing the Plains 
and Rocky Mountains. The distance from St. Louis 
to San Francisco is 1,600 miles, that from Constan- 
tinople to Bussorah is but 1,100 miles; or from Scan- 
deroon to Bussorah only 700 miles. From London 
to the Persian Gulf is not so far as from New 
York to San Francisco. The American line had 
to cross two great snowy chains and a waterless tract 
of considerable width : the Indian route crosses no 
passes so lofty as those of the Rocky Mountains or so 
difficult as those of the Sierra Nevada, and is well 
watered in its whole length. On the American line 
there is little coal, if any, while the Euphrates route 
would be plentifully supplied with coal from the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad. When the American line 
was commenced, the proposed track lay across un- 
known wilds : the Constantinople and Persian Gulf 
route passes through venerable towns, the most ancient 
of all the cities of the world, and the route itself is the 
oldest known highway of trade. The chief of all 
the advantages possessed by the Indian line which 
is wanting in America is the presence of ample 
labour on all parts of the road. Steamers are 
already running from Bombay and Kurrachee to the 
Persian Gulf ; others on the Tigris, and a portion of 
the Euphrates ; there is a much used road from Bagdad 
to Aleppo ; and a Turkish military road from Aleppo 
to Constantinople, to which city a direct, railroad 
will soon be opened ; and a telegraph line belonging 
. to an English company already crosses Asian Turkey 
from end to end. Notwithstanding the facilities, the 
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Euphrates Eail way is still a project, while the Atlantic 
and Pacific line will be opened in 1870. 

Were the financial difficulties those which the sup- 
porters of the line have in reality to meet, it might be 
urged that there will be a great local traffic between 
Bussorah, Bagdad, and Aleppo, and from all these 
cities to the sea, and that the Government mail 
subsidies will be huge, and the Indian trade, even in 
the worst of years, considerable. Were the indifierence 
of Belgium, Germany, and Holland such that they 
should refuse to contribute towards the cost of the 
line, its importance would amply warrant a. moderate 
addition to the debt of India. 

The real difficulties that have to be encountered are 
political rather than financial ; the covert opposition of 
France and Egypt is not less powerful for evil than is 
the open hostility of Russia. Happily for India, how- 
ever, the territories of our ally Turkey extend to the 
Persian Gulf, for it must be remembered that for 
raUway purposes Turkish rule, if we so please, is 
equivalent to English rule. As it happens, no active 
measures are needed to advance our line, but, were it 
otherwise, such intervention as might be necessary to 
secure the safety of the great highway for Eastern 
trade with Europe would be defensible were it exerted 
towards a purely independent Government. 

The pressure to be put upon the Ottoman Porte 
must be direct ^ and governmental. For a private 
company to conduct a great enterprise to a successful 
conclusion in Eastern countries is always difficult ; 
but when the matter is political in its nature, or, if 
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commercial, af least hindered oh political grounds, 
a private company is powerless. It is, moreover, the 
practice of Eastern Governments to grant concessions 
of important works which they cannot openly oppose, 
but which in truth they wish to hinder, to companies 
so formed as to be incapable of proceeding with the 
undertaking. When others apply, the Government 
answers them that nothing further can be done : “ the 
concession is already granted." 

Whatever steps are taken, a bold front is needed. 
It might even be advisable that we should declare 
that the • Euphrates Valley Railway through the Tur- 
kish territory from Constantinople and Scanderoon 
through Aleppo to Bagdad and Bussorah, and sufficient 
military posts to ensure its security in time of war, are 
necessary to our tenure of India, and that we should 
call upon Turkey to grant us permission to commence 
our work, on pain of the withdrawal of our protection. 

Our general principle of non-interference is always 
liable to be set aside on proof of the existence of a 
higher necessity for intervention than for adherence to 
our golden rule, and it may be contended that suffi- 
cient proof has been shown in the present instance. 
Whether public action is to be taken, or the matter to 
be left to private enterprise, it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that the Direct Route to India is one of the 
most pressing of the questions of the day. 

When, in company with my felloyr-passengers trom 
Moultan, I left Kurrachee for Bombay, we had on 
board the then Commissioner of Scmde, who was on 
his way to take his seat as a member of Council at 
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Bombay. A number of the leading tnen of Scinde 
came on board to bid farewell to him before he 
sailed, and among them the royal brothers who, but 
for our annexation of the country, would be the 
reigning Ameers at this moment. 

Nothing that I had seen in India, even at Umritsur, 
surpassed in glittering pomp the caps and baldricks of 
these Scindee chieftains ; neither could anything be 
stranger than their dress. One had on a silk coat of 
pale green shot with yellow, satin trousers, and velvet 
slippers with curled peaks ; another wore a jacket of 
dark amber with flowers in white lace. A third was 
clothed in a cloth of crimson striped with amber ; and 
the Ameer himself was wearing a tunic of scarlet silk 
and gold, and a scarf of purple gauze. All wore the 
strange-shaped Scindian hat ; all had jewelled dirks, 
with curiously-wrought scabbards to hold their swords, 
and gorgeously embroidered baldricks to support them^ 
The sight, however, of no number of sapphires, tur- 
quoises, and gold clothes could have reconciled me to 
a longer detention in Kurrachce ; so I rejoiced when 
our bespangled friends disappeared over the ship's 
aide to the ^sound of the Lascars' anchor-tripping 
chorus, and left the deck to the “ Proconsul " and 
ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XVll. 

BOMBAY. 

Ckossing the mouths of the Gulfs of Cutch and 
Cambay, we reached Bombay in little more than 
two days from Kurrachee ; but as we rounded Colaba 
Point and entered the harbour, the setting sun was 
lighting up the distant ranges of the Western Ghauts, 
and by the time we had dropped anchor it was dark, 
so I slept on board. 

I woke to find the day breaking over the peaked 
mountains of the Deccan, and revealing the wooded 
summits of the islands, while a light land breeze 
rippled the surface of the water, and the bay was 
alive with the bright lateen sails of the native cotton- 
boats. The many woods coming down in rich green 
masses into the sea itself lent a singular softness to 
the view, and the harbour echoed with the capstan 
songs of all nations, from the American to the 
Beloochee, from the Swedish to the Greek. 

The vegetation that surrounds the harbour, though 
the even mass of green is broken here and there 
by the crimson cones of the ‘‘ gold mohur'^ trees, 
resembles that of Ceylon, and the scene is rather 
tropical than "Indian, but there is nothing tropical 
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and little that is Eastern in the bustle of the bay. 
The lines of huge steamers, and forests of masts 
backed by the still more crowded field of roofs and 
towers, impress you with a sense of wealth and world- 
liness from which you gladly seek relief by turning 
towards the misty beauty of the mountain islands 
and the Western Ghauts. Were the harbour smaller, it 
would be lovely ; as it is, the distances are over great. 

Notwithstanding its vast trade, Bombay for pur- 
poses of defence is singularly weak. The absence 
of batteries from the entrance to so great a trading 
port strikes eyes that have seen San Francisco and 
New York, and the marks on the ^a-wall of Bombay 

Castle of the cannon-balls of the African admirals 

» 

of the Mogul should be a warning to the Bombay 
merchants to fortify their port against attacks by 
sea, but act as a reminder to the traveller that, from 
a military point of vieWj Kurrachee is a better har- 
bour than Bombay, the approach to which can easily 
be cut off, and its people starved. One advantage, 
however, of the erection of batteries at the harbour's 
mouth would be, that the present fort might be 
pulled down^ unless it were thought advisable to 
retain it for the protection of the Europeans against 
riots, and that in any case the broad space of cleared 
ground which now cuts the town in half might be 
partly built on. 

•The present reimarkable prosperity of Bombay is 
the result of the late increase in the cotton trade, to 
the sudden decline of which, in 1865 and 1866, has 
also been attributed the ruin that fell u^n the city 
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in the last-named year. The panic, from which 
Bombay has now so far recovered that it can no 
longer be said that she has “ not one merchant sol- 
vent, was chiefly a reaction from a speculation- 
madness, in which the shares in a land reclamation 
company which never commenced its operations once 
touched a thousand per cent., but was intensified 
by the passage of the English panic-wave of 1866 
across India and round the world. 

Not even in Mississippi is cotton more completely 
king than in Bombay. Cotton has collected the 
hundred steamers and the thousands of native boats 
that are anchored between the Apollo Bunder and 
Mazagon ; , cotton has built the great offices and 
stores of seven and eight stories high; cotton has 
furnished the villas on Malabar Hill, that resemble 
the New Yorkers^ cottages on Staten Island. 

The export of cotton from India rose from five 
millions worth in 1859 to thirty-eight millions worth 
in 1864, and the total exports of Bombay increased 
in the same proportion, while the population of the 
city rose from 400,000 to 1,000,000. We are accus- 
tomed to look at the East as standing still, but Chicago 
itself never took a grander leap than did Bombay 
between 1860 and 1864. The rebellion in America 
gave the impetus, but was not the sole cause of thk 
prosperity ; and the Indian cotton-trade, though 
checked by the peace, is not destrojjed. Cotton and 
jute are not the only Indian raw products the export 
of which has increased suddenly of late. The e|^rt 
of wool increased twenty-fold, of tobacco, threefold, 
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of coffee, sevenfold in the last six years ; and the ex- 
port of Indian tea increased in five years from nothing 
to three or four hundred thousand pounds. The old 
Indian exports, those which we associate with the 
term “Eastern trade,” are standing still, while the 
raw produce trade is thus increasing: — spices, ele- 
phants^ teeth, pearls, jewels, bandannas, shellac, dates, 
and gum, are all decreasing, although the total ex- 
ports of the country have trebled in five years. 

India needs but railroads to enable her to compete 
successfully with America in the growth of cotton, 
but the development of the one raw product will open 
out her hitherto unknown resources. 

While staying at one of the great merchant-houses 
in the Fort, I was able to see that the commerce of 
Bombay has not grown up of itself. With some 
experience among hard workers in the English towns, 
I was, nevertheless, astonished at the work got 
through by senior clerks and junior partners at Bom- 
bay. Although at first led away by the idea that 
men who wear white linen suits all day, and smoke 
in rocking-chairs upon the balcony for an hour after 
breakfast, cannot be said to get through much work, I 
soon found that men in merchants^ houses at Bombay 
work harder than they would be likely to do at home. 
Their day begins at 6 A.M., and, as a rule, they work 
from then till dinner at 8 or 9 p.m., taking an hour for 
breakfast, and two for tiffin. My stay at Bombay 
was during the hottest fortnight in the year, and 
twe]f e hours' work in the day, with the thermo- 
meter never under 90** all the night, is an exhausting 
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life. Englishmen could not long survive the work, 
but the Bombay merchants are all Scotch. In British 
settlements, from Canada to Ceylon, from Dunedin 
to Bombay, for every Englishman that you meet who 
has worked himself up to wealth from small begin- 
nings without external aid, you find ten Scotchmen. 
It is strange, indeed, that Scotland has not become 
the popular name for the United Kingdom. 

Bombay life is not without its compensation. It is 
not always May or June, and from November to March 
the climate is all but perfect. Even , in the hottest 
weather, the Byculla Club is cool, and Mahabaleswar is 
close at hand, for short excursions, whenever the time 
is found ; while the Bombay mango is a fruit which 
may bear comparison with the peaches of Salt Lake 
City, or the melons of San Francisco. The Bombay 
merchants have not time, indeed, to enjoy the beauties 
of their city, any more than Londoners have to visit 

f.' 

Westminster Abbey or explore the Tower ; and as 
for “ tropical indolence,” or “ Anglo-Indian luxury,” 
the bull-dogs are the only members of the English 
community in India who can discover anything but 
half-concealed hardships in the life. Each dog has 
his servant to attend to all his wants, and, knowing 
this, the cunning brute always makes the boy carry 
him up the long flights of stairs that lead to the private 
rooms over the merchants’ houses in the Fort. 

Bombay bazaar is the gayest of g^y scenes. Be- 
sides the ordinary crowd of any “native town,*' 
there are solemn Jains, copper-coloured Jews, wbite- 
coated Portuguese, Persians, Arabs, Catholic priests, 
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bespangled nautcb girls, and grinning Seedees. The 
Parsees are strongest of all the merchant peoples 
of Bombay in numbers, in intelligence, and in 
wealth. Among the shopkeepers of their race, there 
is an over-prominence of trade shrewdness in the 
expression of the face, and in the shape even of the 
head. The Louvre bust of Eichelicu, in which we 
have the ideal of a wheedler, is a common type in the 
Parsee shops of the Bombay bazaar. The Parsee 
people, however, whatever their looks, are not only 
in complete possession of Bombay, but are the dark- 
skinned race to which we shall have to entrust the 
largest share in the regeneration oT the East. Trading 
as they do in every city between Galle and Astrakan, 
but everywhere attached to the English rule, they 
bear to us the relative position that the Greeks occupy 
towards Russia. 

Both in religion and in education, the Parsees are, 
as a community, far in advance of the Indian Mohame- 
dans, and of the Hindoos. Their creed has become a 
pure deism, in which God^s works are worshipped as 
the manifestations or visible representatives of God 
on earth, fire, the sun, and the sea taking the first 
places; although in the climate of Bombay prayers 
to the sun must be made up of more supplications than 
thanksgivings. The Parsee men ai:e soundly taught, 
and there is not a pauper in the whole tribe. In the 
education and ^elevation of women, no Eastern race 
has as yet done much, but the Parsees have done the 
most and have paved thg way for further progress. 

In the matter of the seclusion of women, the 
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Parsee movement has had some effect even upon 
others than Parsecs, and the Hindoos of Bombay city 
stand far before even those of Calcutta in the earnest- 
ness and success of their endeavours to promote the 
moral elevation of women. Nothing can be done to- 
wards the regeneration of India so long as the women 
of all classes remain in their present degradation ; and 
although many native gentlemen in Bombay already 
recognise the fact, and act upon it, progress is slow, 
since there is no basis upon which to begin. The Hin- 
doos will not send their wives to schools where there are 
European lady teachers, for fear of proselytism taking 
place ; and native \vomen teachers are npt yet to be 
found ; hence all teaching must needs be left to men. 
Nothing, moreover, can be done with female children 
in Western India, where girls are married at from five 
to twelve years old. 

I had not been two days in Bombay when a pla- 
card caught my eye, announcing a performance at 
the theatre of “ Borneo and Juliet, in the Maratta 
tongue but the play had no Friar Lawrence, no 
apothecary, and no nurse; it was nothing but a simple 
Maratta love tale, followed by some religjous tableaux. 
In the first piece an Englishman was introduced, and 
represented as kicking every native that crossed his 
path with the exclamation of “ Damned fool : at 
each repetition of which the whole house laughed. 
It is to be feared that this portion. of the play was 
‘‘founded upon fact.” On my way home throilgh the 
native town at night, I cam§ on a marriage procession 
better than any that I had seen. A band of fifers 
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were screaming the most piercing of notes in front of 
an illuminated house, at which the horsemen and 
carriages were just arriving, both men and women 
clothed in jewelled robes, and silks of a hundred 
colours, that flashed and glittered in the blaze of 
the red torches. The procession, like the greater 
number of the most gorgeous ceremonials of Bombay, 
was conducted by Parsees to celebrate the marriage of 
one of their own people ; but it is a curious fact that 
night-marriages were forced upon the Parsees by the 
Hindoos, and one of the conditions upon which the 
Parsees were received into India was, that their 

i} 

marriage processions should take place at night. 

The Caves of Elephanta have been many times 
described. The grandest sight of India, after the Taj, 
is the three-faced bust of the Hindoo Trinity, or God 
in his threefold character of Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer. No Grecian sculpture that I have seen so 
well conveys the idea of Godhead. The Greeks could 
idealize man, the Italians can paint the saint, but the 
builders of Elephanta had the power of executing the 
highest ideal of a pagan god. The repose which dis- 
tinguishes the heads of the Creator and Preserver is 
not the meditation of the saint, but the calm of un- 
bounded power; and the Destroyer s head portends not 
destruction, so much as annihilation, to the world. 
The central head is, in its mysterious solemnity, that 
which the Sphinx should be, and is not, but one attri- 
bute alone is common to the expression of all three 
faces, — the presence of tl\e Inscrutable, 
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CHA.PTER XVIII. 

THE MOHURRUM. 

Although Poonah is the ancient Maratta capital, 
a.nd a thoroughly Hindoo city, it is famed through- 
out India for the splendour with which its people 
celebrate the Mohamedan Mohurrum, so I timed 
my visit in such a way as to reach the town upon 
the day of the ‘‘ taboot procession.’’ 

The ascent from the Konkan, or flat country of 
Bombay, by the Western Ghauts to the table-land 
of the Deccan, known as the Bhore Ghaut incline, 
in which the railway rises from the plain 2,000 
feet into the Deccan, by a series of steps sixteen 
miles in length, is far more striking as an engineering 
work than the passage of the Alleghanies on •the 
Baltimore and Ohio track, and as much inferior 
to the Sierra Nevada railway works. The views from 
the carriage windows are singularly like those in 
the Kaduganava Pass between Columbo and Kandy ; 
in fact, the Western Ghauts are of the same 
character as the mountains of Ceylon, the hills 
being almost invariably either flat-topped or else 
rent by volcanic action into great pinnacles , and 
needle peaks. 
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The rainy season had not commenced, and the 
vegetation that gives the Ghauts their charm was 
wanting, although the “mango showers" were be- 
ginning, and spiders and other insects, unseen during 
the hot weather, were creeping into the houses 
to seek shelter from the rains. One of the early 
travellers to the Deccan told the good folks at home 
that after the rains the spiders’ webs were so thickly 
laced across the jungle, that the natives of the country 
were in the habit of hiring elephants to walk before 
them and force a passage ! At the time of my visit, 
neither webs nor jungle were to be seen, and the spiders 
were very harmless-looking fellows. One effect of the 
approaching monsoon was visible from the summit 
of the Ghaut, for the bases of the mountains were 
hid by the low clouds tliat foretell the coming rains. 
The inclines are held to be unsafe during the mon- 
soon, but they are not so bad as the Kotree and 
Kurrachee line, which runs only “ weather permitting," 
and is rendered useless by two hours’ rain — a fall 
which, luckily for the shareholders, occurs only about 
once in every seven years. On the Bhore Ghaut, 
on the contrary, 220 inches in four months is not 
unusual, and “the rains” here take the place of the 
avalanche of colder ranges, and carry away bridges, 
lines, and trains themselves ; but in the diy- season 
there is a want of the visible presence of difficulties 
overcome, which detracts from the interest of the 
line. 

At day-break at Pooqah, the tomtom -ing, which 
had lasted without intermission through the ten 
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days' fast, came to a sudden end, and the police 
and European magistrates began to marshal the pro- 
cession of the taboots, or shrines, in the bazaar. 

A proclamation in English and Maratta was posted * 
on the walls, announcing the order of the procession 
and the rules to be enforced. The orders were, that 
the procession to the river was to commence at 7 A.M. 
and to end at 11 A.M., and that tomtom-ing, except 
during those hours, would not be allowed. The taboots 
of the light cavalry, of three regiments of native 
infantry, and of the followers of three English regi- 
ments of the line, and of the Sapper and Miners, were, 
however, to start at six o’clock : the order of pre- 
cedence among the cantonment or regimental taboots 
was carefully laid down, and the carrying of arms 
forbidden. 

When I reached the bazaar, I found the native 
police were working in vain in trying to force into 
line a vast throng of bannermen, drummers, and saints, 
who surrounded the various taboots or models of the 
house of Ali and Fatima where their sons Hassan 
and Hoosein were born. Some of the shrines were 
of 'the size and make of the dolls’-houses of our 
English children, others in their height and gor- 
geousness resembed the most successful of our bur- 
lesques upon Guy Fawkes : some were borne on litters 
by four men ; others mounted on light carta and 
drawn by bullocks, while the gigaqtic taboot of the 
Third Cavalry required six buffaloes for its transport 
to the river. Many privates of our native infantry 
regiments had joined the procession in uniform, and 
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it was as strange to me to see privates in our service 
engaged in howling round a sort of Maypole, and 
accompanying their yells with the tomtom, as it 
must have been to the English in Lucknow in 1857 
to hear the bands of the rebel regiments playing 
‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer.’’ 

Some of the troops in Poonah were kept within 
their lines all day, to be ready to suppress disturbances 
caused by the Moslem fanatics, who, excited by the 
Mohurrum, often run a-muck among their Hindoo 
neighbours. In old times, quarrels between the Son- 
nites and Shiites, or orthodox and dissenting Mussul- 
men, used to be added to those b(^tween Mohamedans 
and Hindoos at the season of the Mohurrum, but 
except upon the Afghan border these feuds have all 
but died out now. 

At the head of the procession marched a row 
of pipers, producing sounds of which no Highland 
regiment would have felt ashamed, followed by 
long-bearded, turban-wearing Marattas, on foot and 
horseback, surrounding an immense pagoda-shaped 
taboot placed on a cart, and drawn by bullocks ; 
boys swinging incense walked before and followed, 
and I remarked a gigantic cross — a loan, no doubt 
from the Jesuit College for this Mohamedan festivity. 
After each taboot, there came a band of Hindoo 
‘‘ tigers” — ^men painted in thorough imitation of 
the jungle king^ and wearing tiger ears and tails. 
Sometimes, instead of tigers, we had men painted 
in the colours worn by ‘‘sprites” in an English 
pantomime, and all — sprites and tigers — danced in 
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the fashion of the mediaeval mummers. Behind the 
tigers and buffoons there followed women, walking 
in their richest dress. The nautch girls of Poonah 
are reputed the best in all the East, but the mono- 
tonous Bombay nautch is not to be compared with 
the Cashmere nautch of Lahore. 

Some taboots were guarded on either side by sheiks 
on horseback, wearing turbans of the honourable green 
which denotes direct descent from the Prophet, though 
the genealogy is sometimes doubtful, as in the cas^' of 
the Angel Gabriel, who, according to Mohamedan 
writers, wears a green turban, as being an “honorary” 
descendant of Molfamed. 

Thousands of men and women thronged the road 
down which the taboots were forced to pass, or sat 
in the shade of the peepul trees until the taboot of 
their family or street came up, and then followed it, 
dancing and tpmtom-beating like the rest. 

Poonah is famed for the grace of its women and 
the elegance of their gait. In the hot weather, the 
saree is the sole garment of the Hindoo women, and 
lends grace to the form without concealing the out- 
lines of the trunk or the comely shapes of the well- 
turned limbs. The saree is eight yards long, but of 
such soft thin texture that it makes no show upon 
the person. It is a singular testimony, to the strength 
of Hindoo habits, that at this Mohamedan festival 
the Mohamedan women should all, be wearing the 
long seamless saree of the conquered Hindoos. 

In the Mohurrum procession at Poonah there was 
nothing distinctively Mohamedan. Hindoos joined 
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in the festivities, and ‘‘Portuguese,” or descendants 
of the slaves, half-castes, and native Christians who 
at the time of the Portuguese occupation of Surat 
assumed high-sounding names and titles, and now 
form a large proportion of the inhabitants of towns 
in the Bombay Presidency. The temptation of a 
ten days’ holiday is too great to be resisted by the 
prejudices of even the Christians or Hindoos. 

The procession ended at the Ghauts on the river- 
side, where the taboots, one after the other, made 
their exit from ten days of glory into unfathomable 
slush; and such was the number of the “camp ta- 
boots,” as those of the native soldiers in our service 
are styled, and the “bazaar taboots,” or city con- 

i 

tributions, that the immersion ceremonies were not 
completed when the illumination and fireworks 
commenced. 

After dark, the bazaar was lit with coloured fires, 
and with the ghostly paper-lanterns that give no light; 
and the noise of tomtoms and fire-crackers recom- 
menced in spite of proclamations and police-rules. 
Were there in Indian streets anything to burn, the 
Mohurrum would cause as many fires in Hindustan as 
Independence-day in the United States ; but, although 
houses are burnt out daily in the bazaars, they are never 
burnt down, for nothing but water can damage mud. 
We could have played our way into Lucknow in 1857 
with pumps and hoses at least as fast as we contrived 
to batter a road into it with shot and shell. 

During the day I had been amused with the say- 
ings of some British recruilfe, who were watching tbe 
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immersion ceremonies, but in the evening one of them 
was in the bazaar, uproariously drunk, kicking every 
native against whom he stumbled, and shouting to an 
officer of another regiment, who did not like to inter- 
fere : ‘‘ Fm a private soldier, I know, but Tm a 
gentleman ; I know what the hatmosphere is, I do ; 
and I knows a cloud when I sees it, damned if I 
don^t.” On the other hand, in some fifty thousand 
natives holiday-making that day, many of them 
Christians and low-caste men, with no prejudice 
against drink, a drunken man was not to be seen. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the harm done to 
the English name ih India by the conduct of drunken 
soldiers and ‘‘ European loafers.” The latter class 
consists chiefly of discharged railway guards and 
runaway sailors from Calcutta, — men who, travelling 
across India and living at free quarters on the trem- 
bling natives, become ruffianly beyond description 
from the effect upon their originally brutal natures of 
the possession of unusual power. 

The popularity of Mohamedan festivals such as that 
of the Mohurrum has been one of the many causes 
which have led us to believe that the Mohamedans 
form a considerable proportion of the population of 
Hindostan, but the census in the North-West Provinces 
revealed the fact that they had there been popularly 
set down as three times as numerous as they are, and 
it is probable that the same is the case throughout all 
India. Not only are the Indian Mohamedans few, but 
their Mohamedanism sits lightly on them : they are 
Hindoos in caste distinctions, in ceremonies, in daily 
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life, and all but Hindoos in their actual worship. On 
the other hand, this Mohurrum showed me that the 
Hindoos do not scruple to attend the commemoration 
of Hassan and Hoosein. At Benares there is a temple 
which is used in common by Mohamedans and Hin- 
doos, and throughout India, among the low-caste 
people, there is now little distinction between the 
religions. The descendants of the Mohamedan con- 
querors, who form the leading families in several 
native States, and also in Oudc itself, are among the 
most dangerous of our Indian subjects, but they 
appear to have but little hold upon the humble classes 
of their fellow-worshippers, and their attempts to stir 
up their people to active measures against the English 
have always failed. On the other hand, we have 
hitherto somewhat ignored the claims upon our 
consideration of the Indian Mohamedans and still 
more numerous hill-tribes, and permitted our Govern- 
ments to act as though the Hindoos and the Bikhs 
were the only inhabitants of Hindostan. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ENGLISH LEARNING. 

The English traveller who crosses India from Calcutta 
to Bombay is struck with the uncivilized condition of 
the land. He has heard in England of palaces and 
temples, of art treasures and of native poetry, of the 
grace of the Hindoo maidens, of Cashmere shawls, of 
the Taj, of the Pearl Mosque, of a civilization as perfect 
as the European, and as old as the Chinese. When he 
lands and surveys the people, he finds them naked 
barbarians, plunged in the densest ignorance and 
superstition, and safe only from extermination because 
the European cannot dwell permanently in the climate 
of their land. The stories we are told at home are 
in no sense false : — the Hindoos, of all classes, are 
graceful in their carriage ; their tombs and mosques 
are of extraordinary beauty, their art patterns the 
despair of our best . craftsman ; the native poetry is 
at least equal to our own, and the Taj the noblest 
building in the world. Every word, is true, but the 
whole forms but a singularly small portion of the 
truth. The religious legends, the art patterns, the 
perfect manner and the graceful eye and taste seem 
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to have descended to the Hindoos of to-day from a 
generation whose general civilization they have for- 
gotten. The poetry is confined to a few members of 
a high-caste race, and is mainly an importation from 
abroad ; the architecture is that of the Moslem 
conquerors. Shah Jehan, a Mohamedan enq^eror 
and a foreigner, built the Taj ; Akbar the Great, 
another Turk, was the designer of the Pearl Mosque ; 
and the Hindoos can no more be credited with the 
architecture of their early conquerors than they can 
with the railways and bridges of their English rulers, 
or with the waterworks of Bombay city. The Sikhs 
are chiefly foreigners ; but of the purely native races, 
the Kajpoots are only fine barbarians, the Bengalees 
mere savages, and the tribes of Central India but 
little better than the Australian aborigines or the 
brutes. Throughout India there are remains of an 
early civilization, but it has vanished as completely 
as it has in Egypt ; and the Cave-temples stand as 
far from the daily life of Hindostan as the Pyramids 
do from that of Egypt. 

It is to be feared that the decline has been extremely 
rapid since the day when we anived in India. Just 
as it is almost impossible, by any exertion of the 
mind, to realize in Mexico the fact that the present 
degraded Aztecs are the same people whom the 
Spaniards found, only some three hundred years ago, 
dwelling in splendid palaces, and worshipping their 
unknown gods in golden temples through the medium 
of a sacred tongue, so now it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the pauperized inhabitants of Orissa and 
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the miserable peasantry of Oude are the sons of the 
chivalrous warriors who fought in the last century 
against Clive. 

The truth is, that in surveying Oriental empires 
from a distance, we are dazzled by the splendour of the 
kings and priests ; drawing near, we find an oppressed 
and miserable slave class, from whose hard earnings 
the wealth of the great is wrung ; called on to govern 
the country, we extinguish the kings and priests in 
the fashion in which Captain Hodson, in 1857, shot 
the last sons of the Imperial family of India in a dry 
ditch, while we were transporting the last Mogul, 
along with our native thieves, in a convict ship to 
British Burmah. There remains the slave class, and 
little else. We may select a few of these to be our 
policemen and torturers-in-chief, we may pick another 
handful to wear red coats, and be our guards and the 
executioners of their countrymen ; we may teach a 
few to chatter some words of English, and then, 
calling them great scoundrels, may set them in our 
railway stations and our offices ; but virtually, in annex- 
ing any Eastern country, we destroy the ruling class, and 
reduce the government to a mere imperialism, where 
one man rules and the rest are slaves. No parallel 
can be drawn in Europe or North America to that state 
of things which exists wherever we carry our arms in 
the East : were the President and Congress in America, 
and all the wealthy merchants of tlje great towns, to 
be destroyed to-morrow, the next day would see the 
government proceeding quietly in the hands of another 
set every bit as intelligent,* as wise, and good. In a 
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lesser degree, the same would be the case in England 
or in France. The best example that could be given 
nearer home of that which occurs continually in the 
East would be one which should suppose that the 
Emperor and nobility in Russia were suddenly de- 
stroyed, and the country left in the hands of the British 
ambassador and the late serfs. Even tlxis example 
would fail to convey a notion of the extent of the 
revolution which takes place on the conquest by 
Britain of an Eastern country ; for in the East the 
nobles are better taught and the people more 
ignorant than they are in Russia, and the change 
causes a more complete destruction of poetry, of 
literature, and of art. 

« 

It being admitted, then, that we are in the position 
of having, in Hindostan, a numerous and ignorant, 
but democratic people to govern from without, there 
comes the question of what should be the general 
charactej of our government. The immediate ques- 
tions of the day may be left to our subordinates in 
India ; but the direction and the tendencies of legis- 
lation are matters for us at home. There can be 
nothing more ridiculous than the position of those of 
our civilians in India who, while they treat the natives 
with profound contempt, are continually crying out 
against government from at home, on the ground set 
forth in the shibboleth of India for the Indians.'^ If 
India is to be governed by the British race at all, it 
must be governed from Great Britain. The general 
conditions of our rule must l)e dictated at London by the 
English people, and nothing but the execution of our 
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decrees, the collection of evidence, and the framing of 
mere rules, left to our subordinates in the East. 

First among the reforms that must be introduced 
from London is the general instruction in the English 
language of the native population. Except upon a 
theory that will fairly admit of the forcing upon a 
not unwilling people of this first of all great means of 
civilization, our presence in India is wholly indefen- 
sible. Unless also that be donCj our presence in India, 
or that of some nation stronger than us and not more 
scrupulous, must endure for ever, for it is plainly im- 
possible that a native government capable of holding 
its own against Russia and America can otherwise be 
built up in Hindostan. Upon the contrary supposi- 
tion, — namely, that we do not intend at any time to 
quit our hold on India, — the instruction of the people 
in our language becomes still more important. Upon 
the second theory, we must teach them English, the 
language of the British Government ; upon the first, 
English, the language of the world. Upon either 
theory we must teach them English. Nothing can 
better show the trivial character of the much-talked- 
of reforms introduced into India in the last few years, 
since our Queen has assumed the imperial throne of 
Hindostan, than the fact that no progress whatever 
has been made in a matter of far more grave import- 
a,nce than are any numbei of miles of railway, canal, 
or Grand Trunk roads. Our civilians, in India tell us 
that, if you teach the natives English, you expose 
them to the attacks of Christian missionaries, and us to 
revolt — an exposure which s|)eaks not too highly of 
VOL. II. B B 
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the Government which is forced to make it. Our mili- 
tary officers, naturally hating the country to which 
they now are exiled, instead of being sent as formerly 
of their own free will, tell you that every native who 
can speak English is a scoundrel, a liar, and a thief, 
which is, perhaps, if we except the Parsces, not far 
from true at present, when teaching is given only to 
a few lads, who thus acquire a monopoly of the offices 
in which money passes through native hands. Their 
opinion ]ias no bearing whatever upon a general 
instruction of the peo])lc, under which we should 
evidently be able to pick our men, as we now pick 
them for all employments in which a knowledge of 
English is not required. 

A mere handful of Spaniards succeeded in naturali- 
zing their language in a country twice as large as 
Europe ; in the whole of South America, the Central 
States, and ^lexico. Not only there, but in the United 
States, the Utes and (Jomanches, wild as they are, 
speak Spanish, while their own language is forgotten. 
In the west of Mexico there is no trace of j)ure Spanish 
blood, there is even comparatively little mixture — yet 
Sixinish, and that of the best, is spoken, to the ex- 
clusion of every other language in Manzanillo and 
Acapulco. This phenomenon is not confined to the 
Western world. In Bombay Presidency, five millions of 
so-called Portuguese — who, however, for the most part 
are pure Hindoos — speak a Latin tongue, and worship 
at the temples of the Christian God. French makes 
progress in Saigon, Dutch in Java.’ In Canada, we 
find the Huron Indians t'rench in language and 
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religion. English alone, it would seem, cannot be 
pressed upon any of the dark-skinned tribes. In 
New Zealand, the Maories know no English ; in 
Natal, the Zulus ; in India, the Hindoos. The Dutch, 
finally expelled from South Africa in 1815 and from 
Ceylon in 1802, have yet more hold by their tongue 
upon the natives of those lands than have the English 
— masters of them since the Dutch expulsion. 

To the early abolition or total non-existence of 
slavery in the British colonies, we may, perhaps, trace 
our unfortunate failure to spread our mother tongue, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Spaniards, all practised a slavery 
of the widest kind*; all had about them not native 
servants, frecpiently clupging from the old master to 
the new, and passing unheeded to whatever service 
money could tempt them to engage in, but domestic 
slaves, bred up in the family, and destined, probably, 
to die within the house where they were reared, to 
whom the language of the master was taught, because 
your Spanish grandee, with power of life and death 
over his family slaves, was not the man to condescend 
to learn his servants' tongue in order that his com- 
mands should be more readily understood. Another 
reason may have caused the Portuguese and other 
dominant races of the later middle ages to have 
insisted that their slaves should learn the language 
of the master and the government ; namely, that in 
learning the new, the servile families, would speedily 
forget the older tongue, and thus become as inca- 
pable of mixing in the consj>iracies and insurrections 
of their brother natives as Pyrenean shepherd dogs 
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of consorting with their progenitors, the wolves. 
Whatever their reasons, however, the Spaniards suc- 
ceeded where we have failed. 

The greatest of our difficulties are the financial. 
No cheap system is workable by us, and our dear 
system we have not the means to work. The success 
of our rule immediately depends upon the purity and 
good feeling of the rulers, yet there are villages in 
British India where the people have never seen a 
white man, and off the main roads, and outside the 
district towns, the sight of a European official is ex- 
tremely rare. To the inhabitants of the greater por- 
tion of rural India, the governor who symbolizes British 
rule is a cruel and corrupt Hindoo policeman : himself 
not improbably a Bengal mutineer in 1857, or drawn 
from the classes whom our most ignorant Sepoys them- 
selves despised. It is not easy to see how this vital 
defect can be amended, except l^y the slow process of 
raising up a native population that we can trust and put 
in office, and this is impossible unless we encourage and 
reward the study of the English tongue. The most 
needed of all social reforms in India, an improvement 
in the present thoroughly servile condition of the native 
women, could itself in no way be more easily brought 
about than by the familiarization of the Hindoos with 
English literature ; «and that greatest of all the curses of 
India, false-swearing in the courts, would undoubtedly 
be both directly, and indirectly checked by the intro- 
duction of our language. The -spread of the English 
tongue need be no check to that of the ancient classical 
languages of the East : tfie two studies would go hand 
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in hand. It is already a disgrace to us that while we 
spend annually in India a large sum upon our chap- 
lains and church schools, we toss only one hundredth 
part of the sum — a paltry few thousands of rupees — to 
the native colleges, where the most venerable of lan- 
guages — Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian — are taught by 
the men who alone can thoroughly understand them. 
At the moment when England, Germany, and America 
are struggling for the palm in the teaching of Oriental 
literature — when Oxford, Edinburgh, and London are 
contending with each otlier, and with Berlin, Yale, and 
Harvard, in translating and explaining Eastern books 
— our Government in India is refusing the customary 
help to the publication, of Sanscrit works, and starving 
the teachers of the language. 

So long as the natives remain ignorant of the 
English tongue, they remain ignorant of all the civili- 
zation of our time — ignorant alike of political and 
physical science, of philosophy and true learning. It 
is needless to say that, if French or German were 
taught them instead of English, they would be as 
well off in this respect ; but English, as the tongue 
of the ruling race, lias the vast advantage that its 
acquisition by the Hindoos will soon place the 
government of India in native hands, and thus, 
gradually relieving us of an almost intolerable 
burthen, will civilize and set free the people of 
Hindostan. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

INDIA. 

‘‘All general observations upon India are necessarily 
absurd/^ said to me at Simla a distinguished officer 
of the Viceroy ^s government ; but, althougli this is 
true enough of theories that bear upon the customs, 
social or religious, of the forty or fifty peoples which 
make up what in England we style the “ Hindoo 
race/^ it has no bearing on the consideration of the 
policy which should guide our actual administration 
of the Empire. 

England in the East is not the England that we 
know. Flousy Britannia, with her . anchor and shij>, 
becomes a mysterious Oriental despotism, ruling a 
sixth of the human race, nominally for the natives’ 
own good, and certainly for no one elses, by laws 
and in a manner opposed to every tradition and 
every prejudice of the whole of the various tribes 
of which this vast population is composed — scheming, 
annexing, out-manoeuvering Russia, and sometimes, it 
is to be feared, out-lying Persia herself. 

In our island home, we j^ume ourselves upon 
our hatred of political extraditions : we would scorn 

i 

to ask the surrender of a political criminal of our 
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own, we would die in the last ditch sooner than 
surrender those of another crown. A¥hat a contrast 
we find to this when we look at our conduct in the 
East. During the inutiriy of 185 7-, some of our rebel 
subjects escaped into the J^ortuguese territory at Goa. 
We demanded their extradition, which the Portu- 
guese refused. We insisted. The offer we finally 
accepted was, that they should be transj^orted to 
the Portuguese settlement at Timor, we supplying 
transports. An Indian transport conveying these 
men to their island gnive, but carrying the British 
fiag, touched at Batavia in 1858, to the astonislimcnt 
of the honest Dutchmen, who knew England as a 
defender of national lil;)erty in Europe. 

Although despotic, our government of India is 
not bad ; indeed, the hardest thing tliat can be said 
of it is that it is too good. We do our duty 
by the natives manfully, l)ut they care little 
about thai, and we are continually hurting their 
prejudices and offending them in small things, to 
which they attach more importance than they do 
to great. To conciliate the Hindoos, we should spend 
10,000/. a year in support of native ^literature to 
please the learned, and 10,000/. on fireworks to delight 
the wealthy and the low-caste people. Instead of 
this, we worry them with municipal institutions and 
benevolent inventions that they cannot and will not 
understand. The attempt to introduce trial by jury 
into certain parts of India was laudable, but it has 
ended in one of those failures which discredit the 
Government in the eyes of its own subordinates. 
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If there is a European foreman of jury, the natives 
salaam to him, and ask : What does the sahib say V* 
If not, they look across the court to the native bar- 
risters, who hold up fingers, each of which means 
100 rs., and thus bid against each other for the 
verdict ; for, while natives as a rule are honest in 
their personal or individual dealings, yet in places 
of trust — railway clerkships, secretaryships of depart- 
ments, and so on — they are alnlost invariably willing 
to take bribes. 

Throughout India, such trials as are not before a 
jury are conducted with the aid of native assessors 
as members of the court. This works almost as 
badly as the jury does, the judge giving his deci- 
sion without any reference to the opinion of the 
assessors. The story runs that the only use of as- 
sessors is, that in an appeal — where the judge and 
assessors had agreed — the advocate can say that the 
judge “ has abdicated his functions, and yielded to 
the absurd opinion of a couple of ignorant and dis- 
honest natives,” — or, if the judge had gone against 
his client in spite of the assessors being inclined 
the other way, that the judge “ has decided in the 

f 

teeth of all experienced and impartial native opinion, 
as declared by the voices of two honest and intelligent 
assessors/' 

Our introduction of juries is not an isolated instance 
of our somewhat blind love for ^‘progress.” If in 
the already-published portions of the civil code — for 
instance, the parts which relate to succession, testa- 
mentary and intestate — you read in the illustrations 
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York for Delhi, and Pimlico for Sultanpore, there is 
not a word to show that the code is meant for India, 
or for an Oriental race at all. It is true that the 
testamentary portion of the code -applies at present 
only to European residents in India ; hut the advisa- 
bility of extending it to natives is under considera- 
tion, and this extension is only a matter of time. The 
result of over- great rapidity of legislation, and of 
unyielding adherence to English or Eoman models 
in the Indian codes, must be that our laws will 


never have the slightest hold upon the people, and 
that, if we are swept from India, our laws will vanish 
with us. The Western character of our codes, and 


their want of elasticitjj^ 


and of adaptability to Eastern 


conditions, is one among the many causes of our 


unpopularity. 


The old school Hindoos fear that we aim at sub- 


verting all their dearest and most venerable institu- 
tions, and the free-thinkers of Calcutta and the 
educated natives hate us because, while we preach 
culture and progress, we give them no chance of any 
but a subordinate career. The discontent of the first- 
named class we can gradually allay, by showing them 
the groundlessness of their suspicions, but the shrewd 
Bengalee baboos are more diflficult to deal with, and 
can be met only in one way— namely, by the employ- 
ment of the natives in offices of high trust, under the 
security afforded by the infliction of the most degrad- 
ing penalties on proof of the smallest corruption. One 
of the points in which the policy of Akbar surpassed 
our own was in the association of qualified Hindoos 
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with his Mohameclan fellow-coinitrymcn in high 
places in his government. The fact, moreover, that 
native governments are still 2)referred to British rule, 
is a strong ai’gumcnt in favour of the employment 
by us of natives ; for, roughly speaking, their govern- 
mental system differs from ours only in the employ- 
ment of native officers instead of Eno;lish. There is 
not now existent a thoroughly native government; 
at some time or otlier, we have controlled in a 
greater or less degree the governments of all the 
native States. To study purely native rule, we 
should have to visit Caboul or Herat, and watcli the 
Afghan princes putting out each other’s eyes, while 
their people are engaged in never-ending wars, or 
in murdering strangers in the name of God. 

Natives might more safely l)e employed to fill the 
higher than the lower offices. It is more easy to find 
honest and competent native governors or council- 
men than honest and efficient native clerks and police- 
men. Moreover, natives have more temptations to 
be corrupt, and more facilities for being so with safety, 
in low positions than in high. A native policeman 
or telegraph official can take his bribe, without fear 
of detection by his European chief: not so a native 
governor, with European subordinates about him. 

The common Anglo-Indian objections to the employ- 
ment of natives in our service arc, when examined, 
found to ajDply only to the employment of in^.ompe-' 
tent natives. To say that the native lads of Bengal, 
educated in our Calcutta colleges, are half ediicated and 
grossly immoral, is to say fhaf, under a proper system 
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of selection of officers, they could never come to 
be employed. All that is necessary at the moment is 
that we should concede the principle by appointing, 
year by year, more natives to high posts, and that, 
b}^ holding the civil service examinations in India 
as well as in England, and by establishing through- 
out India well-regulated schools, we should place the 
competent native youths upon an equal footing with 
the English. 

That we shall ever come to be thoroughly popular 
in India is not to be expected. By the time the old 
ruling families have died out, or completely lost their 
power, the people whom we rescued from their oppres- 
sion will have forgotten that the oppression ever 
existed, and as long as the old families last, they will 
hate us steadily. One of the documents published in 
the Gazette of India, while I was at Simla, was from 
tlie pen of AsuduUa ]\luhamadi, one of the best 
known Mohamedans of the North-West Provinces. 
His grievances were the cessation of the practice of 
ffrantiiiff annuities to the “sheiks of noble families,’^ 
the conferring of the “ high offices of Mufti, Sudr'- 
Ameen, and Tahsildar,” on persons not of “ noble ex- 
traction,’’ “ the education of the children of the higher 
and lower classes on the same footing, without distinc- 
tion,” “the desire that women should be treated like 
men in every respect,” and “ the formation of English 
schools for the education of girls of. the lower order.” 
He ended his State paper by pointing out the ill effects 
of the practice of conferring on the poor “ respectable 
berths, thereby enabling them to indulge in luxuries 
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which their fathers never dreamt of, and to play the 
upstart and declared that to a time-honoured system 
of class government there had succeeded ‘‘ a state of 
things which I cannot find words to express/' It is 
not likely that our rule will ever have much hold on 
the class that Asudulla represents, for not only is our 
government in India a despotism, hut its tendency is to 
become an imperialism, or despotism exercised over a 
democratic people, such as we see in France, and are 
commencing to see in Russia. 

We are levelling all ranks in India ; we are raising 
the humblest men, if they will pass certain examina- 
tions, to posts which we refuse to the most exalted of 
nobles unless they can pass higher. A clever son of 
a bheestie, or sweeper, if he will learn English, not 
only may, but must rise to l)e a railway baboo, or 
deputy-collector of customs ; whereas for Hindoo 
rajahs or Mohamedan noldes of Delhi creation, there 
is no chance of anything but gradual decline of fortune. 
Even our Star of India is democratic in its working : 

O 

we refuse it to men of the highest descent, to confer it 
on self-made viziers of native States, or others who 
were shrewd enough to take our side during the 
rebellion. All this is very modern, and full of ‘‘pro- 
gress," no doubt; but it is progress towards imperialism, 
or equality of conditions under paternal despotism. 

Not only does the democratic character of our rule 
set the old families against us, but it leads also to 
the failure of our attempt to call around us a middle 
class, an educated thinking body of natives with some- 
thing to lose, who, seeing that Ve are ruling India for 
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her own good, would support us heart and soul, and 
form the best of bucklers for our dominion. As it is, 
the attempt has long been made in name, but, as a 
matter of fact, we have humbled fhe upper class, and 
failed to raise a middle-class to take its place. AVe 
have crushed the prince without setting up tlie trader 
in his stead. 

The wide-spread hatred of the English does not 
prove that they are bad rulers ; it is merely the hatred 
that Easterns always bear their masters ; yet masters 
the Hindoos will have. Even the enlightened natives 
do not look with longing towards a future of self- 
government^ however distant. ]\Iost intelligent Hin- 
doos would like to see the Eussiaiis drive us out of 
India, not that any of them think the Kussians would 
be better rulers or kinder men, but merely for the 
pleasure of seeing their traditional oppressors beaten. 
What, then, are we to do 1 The only justification for 
our presence in India is the education for freedom of 
the Indian races ; but at this moment they will not 
have freedom at a gift, and many Indian statesmen 
declare that no amount of education will ever fit them 
for it. For a score of centuries, the Hindoos have 
bribed and taken bribes, and corruption lias eaten into 
the national character so deeply, that those who are 
the best of judges declare that it can never be 
washed out. The analogy of the rise of other races 
leads us to hope, however, that the lapse of time will 
be sufficient to raise the Hindoos as it has raised the 
Huns. 

The ancients believed that the neighbourhood of 
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frost and snow was fatal to philosophy and to the arts ; 
to the Carthaginians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, the 
inhahitants of Gaul, of Germany, and of Britain, were 
rude bai'barians of jbhe frozen North, that no conceiv- 
able lapse of time could convert into anything much 
better than talking bears — a piece of empiricism 
which has a close resemblance to our view of India. 


It is idle to point to the tropics and say that free com- 
munities do not exist within those limits : the map 
of the world will show that freedom exists only in the 
homes of the English race. France, the authoress of 
modern liberty, has failed as yet to learn how to retain 
the boon for which she is ever ready to shed her bipod ; 

Switzerland, a so-called free State, is the home of the 

( 

worst of bigotry and intolerance ; the S^^anish republics 
are notoriously despotisms under democratic titles; 
America, Australia, Britain, the homes of our race, are 


as yet the oidy dwelling-spots of freedom. 

There is much exaggeration in the cry that self- 
government, personal independcin^e, and true manliness 
edn exist only where the snow will lie upon the ground, 
that Clinging slavishness and iml)ecile submission fol- 
low the palm-belt round the world. If freedom be 
good in one country, it is‘ good in all, for there is 
nothing in its essence? which should limit it in time or 
place : the only question that is open for debate is 
whether freedom — an admitted good — is a lienefit 
which, if once conferred upon the inhabitants of the 
tropics, will be maintained by them against invasion 
from abroad and rebellion from within ; if it be given 
bit by bit, each step being taken only when public 
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opinion is fully prepared for its acceptance, there can 
be no fear that freedom will ever be resigned without 
a struggle. We should know that Sikhs, Kandians, 
Scindians, Marattas, have fought lu’avely enough for 
national independence to make it plain that they 
will struggle to the death for liberty as soon as they 
can be made to sec its worth. It will take years to 
efface the stain of a couple of hundred years of 
slavery in the negroes of America, and it may take 
scores of years to heal the deeper sores of Hindostan ; 
l)ut history teaches us to believe that the time will 
come when the Indians will be fit for freedom. 

Whether the fixture advent of a better day for 
India be a fact or a dream, our presence in the 
country is justifiable. Were we to cpiit India, we 
must leave her to Eussia or to herself If to Eussia, 
the political shrewdness and commercial blindness of 
the Northern Power would combine to make our 
pocket suffer by loss of money as much as would our 
dignity by so plain a confession of our impotence ; 
while the unhappy Indians would discover that there 
exists a European nation capable of surpassing Eastern 
tyrants in corruption by as much as it already exceeds 
them in dull weight of leaden cruelty and oppression. 
If to herself, unextinguishable anarchy would involve 
our Eastern trade and India s happiness in a hideous 
and lasting ruin. 

If we are to keep the country, we must consider 
gravely whether it be possible properly to administer 
its affairs upon the present system — whether, for 
instance, the best suprerfte government for an Eastern 
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empire be a body composed of a chief invariably 
removed from office just as he begins to understand 
his duty, and a council of worn-out Indian officers, 
the whole being placed in the remotest corner of 
Western Europe, for the sake of removing the govern- 
ment from the “pernicious influence of local prejudice.” 

India is at this moment governed by the Indian 
Council at Westminster, who are responsible to nobody. 
The Secretary of State is responsible to Parliament 
for a policy which he cannot control, and the Viceroy 
is a head-clerk. 

India can be governed in two ways ; either in India 
or in London. Under the former plan, we should 
leave the bureaucracy in India independent, preserving 
merely some slight control at home — a control which 
should, of course, be purely parliamentary and Eng- 
lish ; under the other plan — which is that to which 
it is to be hoped the people of England will com- 
mand their representatives to adhere — India would 
be governed from London by the English nation, in 
the interests of humanity and civilization. Under 
either system, the Indian Council in London would 
be valuable as an advising body ; but it does not 
follow, because the Council can advise, that there- 
fore they can govern, and to delegate executive power 
to such a board is on the face of it absurd. 

Whatever the powers to be granted to the Indian 
Council, it is clear that the members should hold 
office for the space of only a few years. So rapid 
is the change that is now making a nation out of 
what was ten years ago^^but a continent inhabited 
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by an agglomeration of distinct tribes, that no Anglo- 
Indian who has left India for ten years is competent 
even to advise the rulers, much less himself to share 
in the ruling, of Hindostan. TJie objection to the 
government of India by the Secretary of State is, 
that the tenant of the office changes frequently, and 
is generally ignorant of native feelings and of Indian 
affairs. The difficulty, however, which attends the 
introduction of a successful plan for the government 
of India from London is far from being irremovable, 
while the objection to the paternal government of 
India by a Viceroy is that it would be wholly opposed 
to our constitutional theories, unfitted to introduce 
into our Indian system those democratic principles 
which we have for ten years been striving to implant, 
and even in the long run dangerous to our liberties 
at home. 

One reason why the Indian officials cry out against 
government from St. Jameses Park is, because they 
deprecate interference with the Viceroy ; but were the 
Council abolished, except as a consultative body, and 
the Indian Secretaryship of State made a permanent 
appointment, it is probable that the Viceroy would be 
relieved from that continual and minuto interference 
with his acts which at present degrades his office 
in native eyes. The Viceroy would be left consider- 
able power, and certainly greater power than he has 
at present, by the Secretary of State; — that which 
is essential is merely, that the power of control, 
and responsible control, should lie in London. The 
Viceroy, would, in practice, exercise the executive 
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functions, under the control of a Secretary of State, 
advised by an experienced Council and responsible 
to Parliament, and we should possess a system under 
which there would be that conjunction of personal 
responsibility and of skilled advice which is absolutely 
required for the good government of India. 

To a scheme which involves the government of 
India from at home, it may be objected, that India 
cannot be so well understood in London as in Cal- 
cutta. So far from this being the case, there is but 
little doubt among those who best know the India 
of to-day, that while men in Calcutta understand 
the wants of the Bengalee, and lAen in, Lahore the 
feelings of the Sikh, India, as a whole, is far better 
understood in England than in any presidency town. 

It must be remembered, that with India within a 
day of England by telegraph, and within three weeks 
by steam, the old autocratic Governor-General has 
become impossible, and day by day the Secretary 
of State in Londoil^must become more and more 
the ruler of India. Were the Secretary of State 
appointed for a term of years, and made irremov- 
able except by a direct vote of the House of Com- 
mons, no fault could be found with the results 
of the inevitable change : as it is, however, a council 
of advice will hardly be sufficient to prevent gross 
blundering while we allow India to be ruled by no 
less than four Secretaries of State in a single year. 

The chief considerations to be kept in view in the 
framing of a system of government for India are 
briefly these sufficient * separation of the two 
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countries to prevent the clashing of the democratic 
and paternal systems, but, at the same time, a control 
over the Indian administration by the English people 
active enough to ensure the progressive amelioration 
of the former ; the minor points to be borne in mind 
are that in India we need less centralization, in 
London more permanence, and, in both, increased 
personal responsibility. All these requirements are 
satisfied by the plan proposed, if it be coupled with 
the separation of the Engfish and Indian armies, the 
employment of natives in our service, and the crea- 
tion of new governments for the Indus territories 



and Assam. Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Assam, the 
Central Provinces, A^ra, the Indus, Oude, and Burmah, 
would form the nine presidencies, the Viceroy having 
the supreme control over our officers in the native 
States, and not only should the governors of the last 
seven be placed upon the same footing with those of 
Madras and Bombay, but % the local governors 
should be assisted by a council of ministers who 
should necessarily be consulted, but whose advice 
should not be binding on the governors. The objec- 
tions that are raised against councils do not apply to 
councils that are confined to the giving of advice, and 
the ministers are needed, if for no other purpose, at 
least to divide the labour of the Governor, for all our 
Indian officials are at present overworked. 

This is not the place for the suggestion of improve - 
ments in the details of Indian government. The 
statement that all general pbservations upon Iruha are 
necessarily absurd is not more true of moral, social, 

c c 2 
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educational, and religious affairs than of mere govern- 
mental matters : regulation system” and ** non-regu- 
lation system ‘^permanent settlement” and ** thirty 
years' settlement;” native participation in govern- 
ment, or exclusion of natives — each of these courses 
may be good in one part of India and bad in another. 
On the whole, however, it may be admitted, that our 
Indian government is the best example of a well- 
administered despotism, on a large scale, existing in 
the world. Its one great fault is over-centralization ; 
for, although our rule in India must needs be des- 
potic, no reason can be shown why its despotism 
should be minute. 

The greatest of the many changes in progress in the 
East is that India is being made — that a country is 

•i 

being created under that name where none has yet 
existed ; and it is our railroads, our annexations, and 
above all our centralising policy that are* doing the 
work. There is this change 

wiU be hastened by the extension of our new 
codes to the former non-regulation provinces,” 
and by government from at home, where India is 
looked upon as one nation, instead of from Calcutta, 
where it is known to be still composed of fifty; but 
so rapid is the change, that already the Calcutta people 
are aa mistaken in attempting to laugk down our 
phrase “ the people of India,” as we were during the 
mutiny when we Believed that there was an “ India ” 
writhing in our clutches. Whether the India which is 
being thus rapidly built up, by; our own hands will be 
friendly to us, or the reverse, depends upon ourselves. 
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The two principles upon which our administration of 
the country might be based have long since been 
weighed against each other by the English people, 
who, rejecting the principle of a holding of India 
for the acquisition of prestige and trade, have decided 
that we are to govern India in the interest of the 
people of Hindostan. We are now called on to 
deliberate once more, but this time upon the method 
by which our principle is to be worked out. That 
our administration is already perfect can hardly be 
contended so long as no officer not very high in our 
Indian service dares to call a native ‘‘ friend.” The 
first of all ouP‘ cares must be the social treatment of 
the people, for while by the Queen’s proclamation the 
natives are our fellow-subjects, they are in practice not 
yet treated as our fellow-men. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

% 

DEPENDENCIES. 

When, on my way home to England, I found myself 
off Mocha, with the A])yssinian highlands in sight, 
and still more when we were off Massowah, with the 
peaks of Talanta plainly visible, I began to recall the 
accounts which I had heard at Aden of the proposed 
British c^ony on the Abyssinian table-lands, out of 
which the Home Government has since been frightened. 
The question of the desirability or the reverse of such 
a colony raises points of interest on which it would 
be advisable that people at home should at once take 
up a line. ' 

As it has never been assumed that Englishmen can 
dwell permanently even upon high hills under the 
equator, the proposition for European colonization or 
settlement of tropical Africa may be easily dismissed, 
but that for the annexation of tropical countries for 
trade purposes remains. It has hitherto been accepted 
as a general principle regulating our intercourse with 
Eastern nations, that we have a moral right to force the 
dark-skinned races to treat us in the same fashion as that 
in which we are treated by our European neighbours. 
Inpr^ice we even now go mftch' further than this, and 
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inflict the blessings of Free Trade upon the reluctant 
Chinese and Japanese at the cannon’s mouth. It is 
hard to find any law but that of might whereby to 
justify our dealings with Bupmah, China, and 
Japan. We are apt to wrap ourselves up in our 
new-found national morality, and, throwing upon pur 
fathers all the blame of the ill which has been done 
in India, to take to ourselves credit for the good ; but 
it is obvious to any one who watches the conduct of 
our admirals, consuls, and traders in the China seas, 
that it is inevitable that China should fall to us as 
India fell, unless there should be a singular change in 
opinion at , homer or unless, indeed, the Americans 
should be beforehand ^with us in the matter. To say 
this, is not to settle the disputed question of whether 
in the present improved state of feeling, and with the 
present control exercised over our Eastern officials by 
a disinterested press at home, and an interested but 
vigilant press in India and the Eastern ports, govern- 
ment of China by Britain might not be for the 
advantage of the Chinese and the world, but it is at 
least open to serious doubt whether it would be to 
the advantage of Great Britain. Our^ruling classes 
are already at least sufficiently exposed to the cor- 
rupting influences of power for us to hesitate before 
we decide that the widening of the national mind 
consequent upon the acquisition of the government of 
China would outweigh the danger of .a spread at home 
of love of absolute authority, and indifference to humaii; 
happiness and life. The Americans, also, it is to be 
hoped, will pause before *tliby expose .republicanism * to 
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the shock that would be caused by the annexation 
of despotically-governed States. In defending the 
Japanese against our assaults, and those of the active 
but unsuccessful Fi'ench, they may unhappily find, as 
we have often found, that protection and annexation 
are two words for the same thing. 

Although the disadvantages are more evident than 
the advantages of the annexation for commercial 
purposes of such countries as Abyssinia, China, and 
Japan, the benefits are neither few nor hard to find. 
The abstract injustice of annexation cannot be said to 
exist in the cases of Afghanistan and Abyssinia, as 
the sentiment of nationality clearlj^ has no existence 
there, and as the worst possible form of British 
government is better for the mass of the people than 
the best conceivable rule of an Abyssinian chief. The 
dangers of annexation in the weakening and cor- 
rupting of ourselves may not unfairly be set off 
against the blessings of annexation to the people, 
and the most serious question for consideration is 
that of whether dependencies can be said “to pay.” 
Social progress is necessary to trade, and we give to 
mankind the powerful security of self-interest that 
we will raise the condition of the people, and, by 
means of improved communications, open the door 
to civilization. 

It’ may be objected to this statement that our 
exaggerated conseientiousness is the very reason why 
our dependencies commercially are failures, and why 
it is useless for us to be totaling up our loss and 
profits whUe we wilfully ihrow away the advantages 
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that our energy has placed in our hands. If India 
paid as well as Java, it may be shown, we should be 
receiving from the East 60 millions sterling a year 
for the support of our European officials in Hindostan, 
and the total revenue of India would be 200 or 250 
millions, of which 80 millions would be clear profit 
for our use in England ; in other words, Indian profits 
would relieve us from all taxation in England, and 
leave us a considerable and increasing margin towards 
the abolition* of the debt. The Dutch, too, tell us 
that their system is more agreeable to the natives than 
our own clumsy though well-meant efforts for the 
improvement of their condition, which, although not 
true, is far too near, the truth to allow us to rest in 
our complacency. 

•The Dutch system having been well weighed at 
home, and deliberately rejected by the English people 
as tending to the degradation of the natives, the 
question remains how far dependencies from which no 
profits are exacted may be advantageously retained 
for mere trade purposes. At this moment, our most 
flourishing dependencies do not bear so much as their 
fair share of the expenses of the empire : — Ceylon her- 
self pays only the nominal and not the real cost of her 
defence, and Mauritius costs nominally 150,000i a 
year, and above half a million really in military ex- 
penses, of which the colony is ordered to pay 45,000i. 
and grumbles much at paying it India herself, 
although charged with a share of the non-effective 
expenses of our army/ escapes scot free in war-time, 
and it is to be . remal’kecl that the throwing upon 
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her of a small portion of the cost of the Abyssinian war 
was defended upon every ground except the true one — 
namely, that as an inte^ part of the empire she 
ought to bear her sjiare in imperial wars. It is true 
that, to make the constitutional doctrine hold, she also 
ought to be consulted, and that we have no possible 
machinery for consulting her— a consideration which 
of itself shows our Indian government in its true 
light. 

Whether, indeed, dependencies pay or do not pay 
their actual cost, their retention stands on a wholly 
different footing to that of colonies. Were we to leave 
Australia or the Cape, we should continue to be the 
chief customers of those countries: were we to leave 

r 

India or Ceylon, they would have no customers at all ; 
for falling into anarchy, they would cease at once to 
export their goods to us and to consume our manu- 
factures. When a British Governor of New Zealand 
wrote that of every Maori who fell in war with us 
it might be said that, ‘‘from his ignorance, a man 
had been destroyed whom a few months' enlighten- 
ment would have rendered a valuable consumer 
of British manufactured goods," he only set forth 
with grotesque 'simplicity considerations which weigh 
with us all ; but while the advance of trade may 
continue to be our chief excuse, it need not be our 
sole excuse for our Eastern dealings — even for use 
tow^ds ourselves.. Without repeating that which I 
liave said with reapect to India, we may especially 
bear in mind that, although the theory has suffered 
from exitggeration, our ddpeMencies still form a 
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nursery of statesmen and of warriors, and that we 
should irresistibly fall into national sluggishness of 
thought, were it not for the world-wide interests given 
us by the necessity of governing and educating the 
inhabitants of so vast an empire as our own. 

One of the last of our annexations was close upon 
our bow as we passed on our way from Aden up the 
Bed Sea. The French are always angry when we 
seize on places in the East, but it is hardly wonderful 
that they should have been perplexed about Perim. 
This island stands in the narrowest place in the 
sea, in the middle of the deep water, and the 
Suez Canal being a* French work, and Egypt under 
French influence, our possession of Perim becomes 
especially unpleasant to our neighbours. Not only 
this, but the French had determined themselves to 
seize it, and their fleet, bound to Perim, put in 
to Aden to coal. The Governor had his suspicions, 
and, having asked the French admiral to dinner, gave 
him unexceptionable champagne. The old gentleman 
soon began to talk, and directly he mentioned Perim, 
the governor sent a pencil-note to the harbour-master 
to delay the coaling of the ships, and one to the com- 
mander of a gunboat to embark as many artillerymen 
and guns as he could get on board in two hours, and sail 
for Perim. When the French reached the anchorage 
next day, they found the British flag flying, and a 
great show of guns in ;position. Whether they put 
into Aden on their way back to France history does 
not say. 

Perim is not the only islhnd that lies directly in the 
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shortest course for ships, nor are the rocks the only 
dangers of the Eed Sea. One night about nine o'clock, 
when we were off the port of Mecca, I was sitting on 
the fo'castle, right forward, almost on the sprit, to 
catch what breeze we made, when I saw two country 
boats about 150 yards on the starboard bow. Our 
three lights were so bright that I thought we must be 
seen, but as the boats came on across our bows, I gave 
a shout, which was instantly followed by ‘‘ hard a- 
port ! " from the Chinaman on the bridge, and by a 
hundred yells from the suddenly awakened boatmen. 
Our helm luckily enough had no time to act upon the 
ship. I threw myself down under a stancheon, and 
the sail and yard of the leading boat fell on our deck 
close to my head, and the boats shot past us amid shouts 
of “ fire,” caused by the ringing of the alarm bell. 
When we had stopped the ship, the question came 
— had we sunk the boat ? We at once piped away 
the gig, with a Malay crew, and sent it off to look for 
the poor wretches — but after half-an-hour, we found 
them ourselves, and found them safe except for their 
loss of canvas, and their terrible fright. Our j^ilot 
questioned them in Arabic, and discovered that each 
boat had o'n board 100 pilgrims; but they excused 
themselves for not having a watch or light by saying 
that they had not seen us I Between rocks and pil- 
grim-boats, Eed Sea navigation is hard enough for 
steamers, and.it is easy to see which way its difli- 
culties will cause the scale to turn when the question 
lies between Euphrates Eailway and Suez Canal. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FRANCE IN THE EAST. 

It is no longer possible to see tbe Pyramids or even 
Heliopolis in the solitary and solemn fashion in which 
they should be approached. English going out and 
‘‘ coming home are there at all days and hours, and 
the hundreds of Arabs selling German coins and 
mummies of English manufacture are terribly out of 
place upon the desert. I went alone to see the Sphinx, 
and, sitting down on the sand, tried my best to read the 
riddle of the face, and to look through the rude carv- 
ing into the inner mystery ; but it would not do, and 
I came away bitterly disappointed. In this modem 
democratic railway-girt world of ours, the ancient has 
no place; the huge Pyramids may remain for ever, 
but we can no longer read them. A few months may 

at ^eir base. 

Cairo itself is no pleasant sight. An air of dirt and 
degradation hangs over the whole town, and clings 
to its people, from the donkey-^boys and comfit-sellers 
to the pipe-smoking soldiers and the* money-changers 
who squat behind their trays. The wretched fellaheen, 
or Egyptian peasantry, aje apparently the most miser- 
able of human beings, and their slouching shamble is 


see a cc^e chantant 
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a sad sight after the superb gait of the Hindoos. The 
slave-lnarket of "Cairo has done its work ; indeed, it is 
astonishing that the English should content themselves 
with a treaty in which the abolition of slavery in 
Egypt is decreed, and not take a single step to 
secure its execution, while the slave-market in Cairo 
continues to be all but open to the passer. That the 
Egyptian Government could put down slavery if it 
had the will, cannot be doubted by those who have 
witnessed the rapidity with which its officers act in 
visiting doubtful crimes upon tlie wrong men. During 
my week’s stay in Alexandria, two such cases came to 
my notice : — in the ‘first, one of my fellow passengers 
unwittingly insulted two of the Albanian police, and 
was shot at by one of them with a long pistol. A 
number of Englishmen, gathering from the public 
gaming-houses on the great square, rescued him, and beat 
off tho cavasses ; and the next morning, marched down 
to their consulate and demanded justice. Our acting 
consul went straight to the head of the police, laid the 
case before him, and procured the condemnation of the 
man who shot to the galleys for ten years, while the 
policeman who had looked on was immediately bastina- 
doed in the presence of the passenger. The other case 
was one of robbery at a desert village, from the tent of 
an English traveller. When he complained to the sheik, 
the order was given to bastinado the head men, and 
hold them responsible for the amount. The head mpn 
in turn gave the stick to the householders, and claimed 
the sum from them ; while these bastinadoed the 
vagrants, and actually obtained from them the money. 
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Every male inhabitant having thus received the .stick, 
it is probable that the actual culprit was reached, if, 
indeed, he lived within the village. Stick-backsheesh ” 
is a great institution in Egypt, but the Turks are not 
far behind. When the British Consulate at Bussorah’ 
was attacked by thieves some years ago, our Consul 
telegraphed the fact to the Pacha of Bagdad. The 
answer came at once : — “ Bastinado forty men’* — and 
bastinadoed they were, as soon as they had been 
selected at random from the population. 

Coming to Egypt from India, the Englishman is 
inclined to believe that, while our Indian Government 
is an averagely ^ccessful despotism, Egypt is mis- 
governed in an extraordinary degree. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is n6t fair to the King of Egypt that 
we should compare his rule with ours in India, and it 
is probable that his government is not on the whole 
worse than Eastern despotisms always are. Setting 
up as a civilized ruler,** the King of Egypt performs 
the duties of his position by buying guns which he uses 
in putting down insurrections which he has fomented, 
and yachts for which he has no use ; and he appears to 
think that he has done all that Peter of Kussia himself 
could have accomplished, when he sends a young 
Egyptian to Manchester to learn the cotton trade, or to 
London to acquire the principles of foreign commerce, 
and, on his return to Alexandria, sets him to manage 
the soap-works, or to conduct the viceregal band. The 
aping of the forms of “ Western civilization,” which in 
Egypt means French vice, makes the Court of Alexjuir 
dria look worse than it is :-^we expect the Blaverip#ket 
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and the harem in the East, but the King of Eg37pt 
superadds the Trianon, and a bad imitation of Mabile. 

The Court influence shows itself in the actions of 

the people, or rather the influence at work upon the 

.Court is pressing also upon the people. For knavery, 

no place can touch the modem Alexandria. One 

word, however, is far from describing all the infamies 

of the city. It surpasses Cologne for smells, Benares 

for pests, Saratoga for gaming, Paris itself for vice. 

There is a layer of French ‘‘ civilization of the 

worst ‘kind over the semi-barbarism of Cairo; but 

still the town is chiefly Oriental. Alexandria, on the 

other hand, is completely Europeanized, and has a 

white population of seventy or eighty thousand. 

The Arabs are kept in a huge village outside the 

fortifications, and French is the only language spoken 

in the shops and hotels. Alexandria is a French 

* 

town. 

It is evident enough that the Suez Canal scheme 
has been from the beginning a blind for the occu- 
pation of Eg 3 ^t by France, and that, however inter- 
esting to the shareholders may be the question of 
its physical or commercial success, the probabilities 
of failure havfe had but little weight with the French 
Government. The foundation of the Messagerie 
Company with national capital, to carry imaginary 
mails, secured the preponderance of French influence 
in the towns of Pgypt, and it is not certain that we 
should not look upon the occupation of Saigon itself 
as a mere blind. 

Of the temporary suctes^ of the French policy 
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there can be no doubt : the English railway-guards 
have lately been dismissed from the Government 
railway line, and a huge tricolour floats from the 
entrance to the new docks at Suez,* while a still more 
gigantic one waves over the hotel ; the King of 
Egypt, glad to find a third Power which he can play 
oflj when necessary, against both England and Kussia, 
takes shares in the canal. It is when we ask, “ What 
is the end that the French have in view that we 
find it strangely small by the side of the means. The 
French of the present day appear to have no foreign 
policy, unless it is a sort of desire to extend the 
empire of their language., their dance-tunes, and their 
fashions ; and the natural wish of their ruler to engage 
in no enterprise that will outlast his life prevents their 
having any such permanent policy as that of Kussia 
or the United States. An Egyptian Pacha hardly put 
the truth too strongly when he said, “ There is nothing 
permanent about France except Mabile.” 

The Suez Canal is being pu^ed with vigour, 
although the labour of the hundreds of Greek and 
Italian navvies is very difierent to that of the tens 
of thousands of impressed fellaheen. The with- 
drawal from the Company of the forced labour of 
the peasants has demonstrated that the King is at 
heart not well-disposed towards the scheme, for the 
remonstrances of England have never prevented the 
employment of slave labour upon works out of which 
there was money to be made for the viceregal purse. 
The difliculty of clearing and keeping clear the 
channel at Port Said, at the Mediterranean Cndi is 

VOL. n. D D 
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well knotm to the Pacha and his engineers : — it is 
not diffictilt, indeed, to cut through the bar, nor 
impossible to keep the .cutting open, but the effect 
of the great pier^ will merely be to push the Nile 
silt farther seawards, and again and again new bars 
will form in front of the canal. That the canal is 
physically possible no one doubts, but it is hard to 
believe that it can pay. Even if we suppose, morp- 
over, that the canal will prove a complete success, the 
French Government will only find that it has spent 
millions Upon digging a canal for England's use. 

The neutralization of Eg}^pt has lately been pro- 
posed by writers of the Comtist. school, but to what 
end is far from clear. The interests of civilization " 
are the pretext, but when summoned by a Comtist, 
civilization " and “ humanity '• generally appear in 
a French shape. . Were we to be attacked in India by 
the French or Russians, no neutralization would pre- 
vent our sending our troops to India by the shortest 
road, and fighting wherever we thought best. If we 
were not so attacked, neutralization, as far as we are 
concerned, would be a useless ceremony. If France 
goes beyond her customary meddlesomeness and settles 
down in Egypt, we shall evidently have to dislodge 
her, but to niSutralize the country would be to settle 
her there ourselves. It would be idle to deny that 
the position of France in the East is connected with 
the claim put forth by her to the moral leadership of 
the world. The “ chief power of Europe ” and “ leader 
of Chrfetendom” must needs be impatient of the 
dominance of America in the Pacific and of Britain 
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in the East, and seek^ by successes on the side of 
India to bury the raeihories of Mexico. One of the 
■hundred ‘‘missions of France,'’ one of the thousand 
“Imperial ideas,” is the “regeneration of the East.” 
Treacherous England is to be confined to her single 
island, and barbarous Russia to bo shut up in the 
Siberian snows. England may be left to answer for 
herself, but before we surrender even Russia to the 
Comtist priests, we should remember that, just as the 
Russian despotism is dangerous to the world from the 
stupidity of its barbarism, so the French democracy is 
dangerous through its feverish sympathies, blundering 
“ humanity^’ and \inlimited ambition. 

The present reaction against exaggerated nation- 
alism is ill itself a sign that our national mind is in 
a healthy state; but, while we distrust nationalism 
because it is illogical and narrow, we must remember 
that “ cosmopolitanism ” has been made the excuse for 
childish absurdities, and a cloak for desperate schemes. 
Love of race, among the English, rests upon a firmer 
base tlian either love of mankind or love of Britain, 
for it reposes upon a subsoil of things known; the 
ascertained virtues and powers of the English people, 
For nations such as France and Spain, Vith few cares 
outside their European territories, national fields for 
action are, perhaps, too narrow, and the interests of 
even the vast territories inhabited by the , English 
race may, in a less degree, be too ^mall for English 
thought ; but there is India,~and the responsibUil^ of 
the absolute government of a quarter of -the 
is no small thing. If ;We Strive to advance onraejl^ 

. D D 2 
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in the love of truth, to act justly towards Ireland, and 
to govern India aright, we shall have enough of 
work to occupy us for many years to come, and 
shall leave a greater name in history than if we con- 
cerned ourselves with settling the affairs of Poland. If 
we need a wider range for our sympathies than that 
which even India will supply, we may find it in our 
friendships with the other sections of the race ; and 
if, unhappily, one result of the present awakening of 
England to free life should be a return of the desire 
to meddle in the affairs of other folk, we shall find a 
better outlet for our energy in aiding our Teutonic 
brethren in their struggle for unity thaii in assisting 
Imperial France to. spread Ben/)itonisme through the 
world. 

We cannot, if we would, be indifferent spectators 
of the extravagances of France : if she is at present 
weak in the East, she is strong at home. At this 
moment, we are spending ten or fifteen millions a year 
in order that we may be equal with her in military 
force, and we hang upon the words of her ruler to 
know whether we are to have peace or war. Al- 
though it may not be wise for us to declare that this 
humiliating shall shortly have an end, il is 

at least advisable that we should refrain from aiding 
the French in their professed endeavours to obtain 
for other peoples liberties which they are incapable 
of preserving for themselvea 
If ‘the English race has a “ mission ” in the world, it 
is the making it impossible that the peace of mankind 
on. earth should depend uj^on* the will of a single man. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE ENGLISH. 

In America we have seen the struggle of the clear 
races against the cheap — the endeavours of the Eng- 
lish to hold their own against the Irish and Chinese. 
In New Zealand* we found the stronger and more 
energetic race pushing from the earth the shrewd 
and laborious descendants of the Asian Malays ; in 
Australia, the English triumphant, and the cheaper 
races excluded from the soil not by distance merely, 
but by arbitrary legislation; in India, we saw the 
solution of the problem of the officering of the cheaper 
by the dearer race. Everywhere we have found that 
the difficulties which impede the progress to universal 
dominion of the English people lie in the conflict 
with the cheaper races. The result of our survey is 
such as to give us reason for the belief that race dis- 
tinctions will long continue, that miscegenation will 
go but little way towards blending races ; that the 
dearer are, on the whole, likely to destroy the cheaper 
peoples, and that Saxondom will rise triumphant from 
the doubtful struggle. 

The countries ruled by a race who^ very scum= and 
outcasts have founded* empires in every porldon ^ 
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the globe, even now consist of 9^ millions of square 
miles, and contain a population of 300 millions of 
people. Their sm*face is five times as great as that of 
the empire of Darius, and four and a half times as 
large as the Roman Empire at its greatest extent. It 
is no exaggeration to say that in power the English 
countries would be more than a match for the remain- 
ing nations of the world, whom in the intelligence 
of their people and the extent and wealth of their 
dominions they already considerably suqmss. Russia 
gains ground steadily, we are told, but so do we. If we 
take maps of the English-governed countries and of the 
Russian countries of fifty years ago, and compare them 
with the English and Russian countries of to-day, we 
find that the Saxon has outstiipped the Muscovite in 
conquest and in colonization. The extensions of the 
United States alone are equal to all those of Russia. 
Chili, La Plata, and Peru must eventually Ixjcome 
English: the Red Indian race that now occupies 
those countries cannot stand against our colonists ; and 
the future of the table lands of Africa and that of 
Japan and of China is as clear. Even in the tropical 
plains, the negroes alone seem able to withstand us. 
No possible senes of events can prevent the English 
race itself in 1970 numbering 300 millions of beings 
—of one national character and one tongue. Italy, 
Spain, France, Russia become pigmies by the side 
of such a people. 

Many who are well aware of the power of the 
English nations are nevertheless disposed to believe 
that our own is morally, & well as physically, the 
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lca§t powerful of the sections of the race, or, in other 
words, that we are overshadowed by America and 
Australia. The rise to power of our southern colonies 
is, however, distant, and an alliance between ourselves 
and America is still one to be made on equal terms. 
Although we are forced to contemplate the speedy 
loss of our manufacturing supremacy as coal becomes 
cheaper in America and dearer in Old England, we 
have nevertheless as much to bestow on America as 
she has to confer on us. The possession of India 
offers to ourselves that element of vastness of do- 
minion which, in this age, is needed to secure width 
of thought and, nobility of purpose ; but to the 
English race our possession of India, of the coasts 
of Africa, and of the ports of China offers the possi- 
bility of planting free institutions among the dark- 
skinned races of the world. 

The ultimate future of any one section of our race, 
however, is of little moment by the side of its triumph 
as a whole, but the power of English laws and English 
principles of government is not merely an English 
question — its continuance is essential to the freedom 
of mankind. 

Steaming up from Alexandria along the coasts of 
Crete and Arcadia, and through the Ionian Archi- 
pelago, I reached Brindisi, and thence passed on 
through Milan towards home. This is the route that 
our Indian- mails should take until the Euphrates 
road is lUade. 
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ABoiiiaiNEs, American treatment of, 
contrasted with English, i. 125, 126 ; 
extirpation of, in Tasmania, ii. 95 ; 
hostility of English military to, 96 ; 
contempt of tlic settlers for, ib. 

Actajmlco {see, Mexico). 

Adelaide, ii. Ill ; climate of, ih. ; 
curious fact relating to wheat trade, 
112; “the farinaceous village, so- 
called by Victorians,” 113 ; cha- 
i-acter of the Iniilding#, dress, and 
people, ib. ; tlie bay of, at early 
morning, 123, 

Agra {see India : — Mohamedau Uitics), 

Alabama claims, feeling of Americaii.s 
respecting, i. 301 ; their opinion of 
England’s refusal to arbitrate oix the 
entire (question, 801 — 303. 

Albany {see Convict). 

Alexandria, u French town, ii. 400 {sec 
also French in Egypt). 

Allahabad {see Inuia : — Illohamedan 

(dlies). 

Alleghanies, eastern and western slopes 
of, i. 107. 

America, wear and tear of life in, i. 65 ; 
indoor life of children, ib. ; un- 
healthiness of tilling virgin soil, &c,, 
ib. ; jwlitics discaiilcd by the most 
intellectual men in the slave-mliug 
day.s, 58, 69 ; new map of the States, 
73 ; splendid appropriations for edu- 
cational purposes, 93 ; (see Pacific 
Eailroad) railways preceding popu- 
lation, 100 ; North America, confor- 
mation of, as compared with other 
continents, 106 ; American scenery, 
223,224 ; difficulty of forming an idea of 
America, 308 ; apparent Latiuization 
of, power of, now predominant 
in the Pacific, 402; democracy of, 
different from that of Australia, ii. 
49 ; social difference, ib. 

American Desert, the, i. 139; alkali 
dust,139, 189, 207; high way menii807^ 

Union, not likely to fall to 

pieces, 274 ; tendency of the time 


to great powers, not small ones, 274 ; 
interest of all the States in union, 
274, 276 ; real danger from the 
secure of the Atlantic coast cities 
by the Irish, 275 ; shape of Nortli 
America, rendering almost impos- 
sible the existence of distinctive 
peoples within it, 311. 

American Opinion of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, i. 278 ; of the 
Fenians and Irish complaints, 300; 
the Alabama claims, 301 — 304. 

■ Parties, Republican and Demo- 

cratic, 283 — 285 ; Radical watchful- 
ness needed to guard the countiy 
against great dangers, 285 ; great issue 
involved in the struggle between the 
parties, 287 ; possibility of the future 
abolition of the Presidency, 288. 

Sensitiveness to English opi- 
nion, i. 805 ; an instance of tne 
injustice done to Americans during 
tlie war, ih. ; their firmness while the 
Trent alfair was pending, 306. 

Ann Arbor Institute, men sent by it to 
the war, i. 92 ; officem returned to 
complete their studies, ih. 

Artemus Waid, joke of, to Elder Sten- 
house, i. 158 ; in Virginia city, 202. 

Atlantic States of. America {see Wes- 
tern States). 

Attar of roses India : — Umritsur). 

Auckland, effect on, of the Baiiana-ti^, 
i. 27 {see also Australia and Rival 
Colonies)! 

Aurora, in California, i. 209. 

Austin, the pleasures and immunities 
of a Western tour, i 194, 196 ; 
Chinese quarter of, 196, 196 ; a fare- 
well “ %wop,” 196. 

Australasia, misuse of the term in Eng- 
land, ii. 4 {see also Rival Colonic) ; 
youth of Australia and their fhttire, 
9 ; climate of, 46.; eager democracy 
of, 10 ; different linm liie repubh- 
canism of tlio United States, ip. (see 
Coal); poetic native names, 86» M ; 
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social differences between Australia 
and America, 49 ; prospects of, 
140; progress and extent of, 140, 
141; obstacles to the peopling of the 
whole of, 141 ; want of railroads, 
142 ; small amount of agricultural 
land as compared with exteni of ter- 
ritory, 143; moral and intellectual 
health of, ib.; love of mirth, and 
absence of the American downright- 
ness, &c. in pursuit of truth, ib.; 
ivaste of food, ib.; manners, &c. 
ib.; dress, 144; imitation of home 
customs, ib.; the University of Syd- 
ney, ib. ; its Conservatism as distin- 
guished from the Radicalism of the 
Western Universities, 147. 

Australia, rivalry of the colonies of, 

i. 102. 

• West (itee Convicts). 

— South, probability of becoming 

the granary of the Pacific colonies, 

ii. 113; production of wheat, 116; 
the land sptem, 116, 117 {see 
Women, 117, 120) ; Scotch and 
German immigrants, 121 ; political 
life of the colony, iL ; exj>eaition to 
fix a new capital for the northern 
territory, 122 ; possibility that the 
north may be found a land of gold, 
123 ; from South to West Australia, 
124. 


B. 


Ballarat {see Victorian Ports). 

Ballot {see Tasmania). 

Banana -tree, injurious effect of, in 
affording food without labour in the 
Southern States of America, Panama, 
Ceylon, Mexico, Auckland, &c. 1. 27 ; 
a devil’s agent, ib. ; its danger to 
.Florida and Louisiana, 28. 

Benares {see India). 

Bendigo (see Sandhtirsi).*^ 

Benit^ Caj^e,'! 246. 

Bentham, his philosophy In Utah,!. 148. 

Bhawulpore {see India : — ^Native States). 

Black Mountains {see Rocky Moun- 
tains), i. 187. 

Bombay {see India : — Bombay). 

Boston, its Elizabethan Enmish ahd 
old £n(^uh names, i. 60 ;*Its readi- 
ness during the war, 62. 

Bnmiian, the chief mover in repressing 
disorders by lynch law in Califoniia, 
i. 229 ; his speech to his fellow- 
citizens, 281. 

Brisdiaiu Youn|L Elder Evans, the 
”Shak#i^8, o^nion of, 1. 1 46 a con- 


versation of three hours Avith, 147 ; 
his blessing at parting, ib. ; “ Is 
Brigham sincere ?’’ 148 ; his position 
as a Prophet, while in fact a Utili- 
tarian deist, ib.; his practical reve- 
lations, 149, and manner of an- 
nouncing them, 160; his definition 
of the highest inspiration, ib. ; his 
position among his people, 161 ; 
liis immense personal influence, 162 ; 
his sons sent out each to work his 
own way in the Avorld, 179. 

Brisbane {see Queensland). 

Broadbrim, the, mark of the Southern 
Guerilla, i. 6. 

Bnflalo herds on the plains, i. 113 ; 
skeletons of, 114. 

Buffalo toAvn, gloom of, i. 83. 

Buller, the {see Hokitika). 


C, 

Cairo, dirt and degradation of, ii. 897 ; 
slave market, 398 • puni.shment by 
selection, 398, 399 ; misgovernment 
of tb-j countiy, 399, 400 {see also 
French in Egj'jd). 

Calcutta {see India). 

California and Nevada, rectification of 
frontiers of, i, 209. 

California, the terms Golden State 
and El Dorado well applied to, i. 
214 ; scenerj', ib. ; names given to 
places by diggers, 217: luxury, Ac. 
219 (sec Lyniui Law) ; £]iiscopalianism 
flourishing in, 254 ; its prospects in 
the Pacific, ib.; nitfo-glycenne, the 
nightmare of, 256 ; the valley of, 258 ; 
position of, on the overland route 
to the Pacific, 269 ; extent of, ib. ; 
climate, 270. 

Californian celebrities, portraits of, 
i. 200. 

Cambrid|;e, Mass, {see Harvard). 

Canada^ i. 66 {see Quebec) ; religion and 
politics, 71 ; disunion of French 

; and Irish Catholics, ib. ; French sup- 
port of the Confederation scheme, 
72 ; Fenians in, ; need of British 
Columbia to the Confederation, ib. ; 
difficulties in the way of real con- 
federation, 74, 76 ; emigration to, 76, 
76 ; emi^tion fromi to the United 
States, 77 ; jealom^ of the Canadian 
States, ib.; their dislike to America, 
78 ; difficulty of defending, $6. ; pro- 
tective duties, ib. ; advantages of 

v independence, 79; narrowness of 
Engush views respiting, 80 ; belief 
of the Canadians that they pos- 
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sessed the only possible road to 
China for the trade of the future, 94 
{see Pacific Railroad). 

Canterbury, New Zealand, Episco- 
palian colony, i. 343 ; province of, 
divided both politically and geogra- 
phically, ib. ; antagonism between 
the Christchurch people and the 
diggers, ib. ; dignified Episcopalian 
character of Christchurch, 846 ; its 
importation of rooks from England 
to caw Ml the elm-trees of the cathe- 
dral close, .while Hokitika imports 
men, ib. 

Capital, future, of the United States, 
i. 107. 

Carolina, North, crackers, i. 7. 

Cartier, early explorer, i. 94. 

'Cashmere (.see India: — Colonization and 
Native States). 

Caste, assailed by railways and tele- 
graph, ii. 195 ; difficulty of discovering 
the opinion of a Hindoo, 206 ; idea of 
good manners, ib.; tiio secret his- 
tory of the ^rcat rebellion, 207 ; 
British ignorance of the real feeling 
•of the people, ib. ; census Ss viewed 
by the Hindoos, .208 ; .its revelations 
with n'spect to caste and “callings,” 
.209, 210 ; beggars, 210; superstition, 
211 ; a play at demonology, ib.; the 

J waying wheel, 212 ; a saint’s privi- 
eges in the days of the Emperor 
A Khar, ib. ; strength of caste, 214 ; 
missionaries and Hindoo reformei's, 
214, 215 ; Hindoo deists, 217 ; Chris- 
.tians, 217, 218 ; different position of 
native Catholics and Protestants, 21 8 ; 
iowhess of native Christians, 219 ; 
infanticide, 219, 220 ; remarkable 

changes in the last few years, 220 ; pro- 
gress of the spirit of Christianity, ib. 
Catholicism not “ fashionable ” in 
America, i. 254. 

•Caucus, Jiing, d. 292 ; Americans, on 
the^derivation of the .term, 293. 
Cawnpoi’e (see India : — Mohamedan 
Cities). 

•Cemeteries, Hollywood, Richmond, i. 
17 ; Lone Mountain Cemetery in 
California, the most beautiful in 
America, 247 ; other American ceme- 
teries, ib. 

Census, curious results of, in India, ii. 
207—210. 

Centre, government from the, i. 303; 

, ancient and modem views of, 108, 
104 ; centre of United States, J07. 
•Ceylon (see Kandy). * 

'Ceylon, Maritime, ii. 161 ; the streets 


of Point du Galle, 1 63 ; women and 
men of, ib. ; mixture of races, 164 ; 
American missionaries, quaint hu- 
mour of, ib.; beggars, ib.; gem and 
jewel sellers, trade in precious stones, 
ib. ; British soldiers in white, 166 ; 
heat at night, ib. ; tire morning gun, 
167 5 character of the Cinghalese, 
168 ; translucent water, and bril- 
liance of colour at the bottom, 168, 
169; a Cinghalese dinner, 169; astage- 
coach ride to Colombo, ib. ; aspect of 
the fine road, crowded with all lanks 
of the people, 169, 170 ; one continu- 
ous village, 171 ; dense population 
and food of the people on the coast, 
ib.; Colombo, ib.; trees and foliage, 
171, 172 ; a garden scene, ib. ; Fort, 
or “European town” of, 172; the 
most graceful street in the world, ib . ; 
the peak where Adam mourned his 
son a hundred years, ib. ; Ceylon 
Coffee Company’s Establishment, 
173; steam factory, t’A; French 
Catholic priests, ib. ; their succes-s, 
174 ; the old Dutch quarter, 174, 
175 ; rapid changes from heat to 
cold, 175. 

Chaudi^re Falls (Ottawa), i. 81. 

Chicago (see San Francisco and Chi- 
•cago, &C). 

Chickahominy, the, scene of M‘Clel- 
lan’s defeat, i. 12. 

•China, coolies from, in the Southern 
States of America, i. 26 ; “ one 
man and a Chinaman,” 259 a 
Chinese theatre, 260 ; peculiarity 
of its drama, ib. ; the second month 
and third act of ' the play, 261 ; 
a Chinese restaurant, 262 ; saucer 
and chopsticks for the Author, ib. ; 
^ming-houses, 263 ; Chinese in- 
dustry and cleanliness, 264 : simi- 
larity of faces common to all coloured 
Kices, ib. benevolent societies, 265 ; 
wealth of merchants, ib. ; prejudice 
against, on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, as also on that of the Aus- 
tralians, 265, 266 ; Chinese ex^os- 
tulations against the prejudice, 
266 ; cowardice of, ib. ; practical 
slaveiy in California, ib. ; tne Irish 
of Asia, 267 ; capability for work, 
ib. ; the serious side of the Chinese 
problem, 268. 

Chinese, first aiTival among, i. 196 ; in 
California, 215 ; a tiny Chinese the- 
atre, 216 ; as taxpayers, ib. (see 
China); at Melbourne, ii. 19; at 
Sandhurst, 29; anti-Chinese inobs, 
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29 ; unjust treatment of, 29, 80 ; 
hunted with blood-hounds, 30 ; 
marriage between, and Irish women, 
ib. ; character of, as citizens in Aus- 
tralia, 81 ; restaurants of, ib. ; in 
the Australian labour market, 77 — 
80. 

Churches, in America, Catholic and 
Episcopalian, i. 254, 814 ; S])iritual- 
ists and Unitarians, 314; Shakers 
and Communists, 316 ; Mormons, ib.; 
Radical Unitarians, ib.; tenets and 
claims of the Spiritualists, 316 ; the 
■Spiritual Clarion, ib.; nmioured 
number of Spiritualists in America, 
317 ; the Germans mostly pure 
Materialists, ib. (sec also Canterbury, 
Otago, and New Zealand); ( -atholics, 
in Australia, ii. 47 ; “ godless edu- 
cation,” ib.; Churches in Victoria 
nearly all of the well-known English 
names, 55 ; absence of the American 
names, ib. ; dignity of character aris- 
ing from the American religious hid- 
ing, 56; Australian Churches, 146; 
Hindoo churches, English and native, 
21 4 ; Church of II indoo Deists, 205 — 
220 ; a Sikh revival, 284 ; Parsec 
religion, 354, 355. 

Cincinnati, smoke of, i. 83. 

Civilization, limits of Westward, i. 109 ; 
“civilization means whisky,” ib. 

Coal (see Pacific), in New South Wales, 
ii. 17 ; its importance to Austi’alia, 
ib. ; value to Sydney, 1 8. 

Coalville, the Mormon Newcastle, i. 
144. 

Cocoas, Island of, kingdom of John 
Ross, ii. 161. 

Colonial Government [see Squatter and 
Democracy). 

Colonies, taxation of England in aid 
of wealthy, ii, 148, 149; of Canada, 
149 ; exclusion of Engli.sh produc- 
tions from, ib,; costtocEngland, 150; 
refusal of the, to contribute to- 
wartls the cost of Imperial wars, ib. ; 
readiness of the old American co- 
lonists to do so, ib. ; jwsition of 
Imperial soldiers in the colonies, 
161 ; absurdity of supposing that the 
Australians would be in danger if 
separated from Englaml, 152 ; our 
defence of, necessarily of feast value 
when most needed, ib.; and really 
a source of weakness to the colonies, 
158 ; separation no loss to England, 
ih. ; trade with Canada and with the 
United States of America, 153, 164 ; 
with Egypt, 154 ; question of the 


outlet for population, 164 ; strength 
of great and small states, 155; the 
question of colonics preventing the 
insularity of minil that might belong 
to a nation of a limited area, ib. ; 
separation not to be de.sired if union 
can be continued on fair terms to 
the mother land, and wdth advan- 
tage to the colonies, 156, 157 ; if not 
so, separation not dangerous to either, 
157. 

Coloradan farm, i. 116 ; a Coloradan 
botist, 121; Coloradan “boys ” a fine 
handsome race, 135 ; strange insects, 
ib. 

Colorado, rivsil Governors of, i. 117; 
gi’cat idea of Gilpin the Pioneer, 118; 
extent and beauty of country, 131 — 
' 1 34 ; U pper Colorado, or Green River, 
lost for a thousand miles in undis- 
covered wilds, 140. 

Colmnbo (sec Ceylon, Maritime). 
Conservative, Colonial, wdiat is a, ii. 
39 (see S<j«atters). 

Convicts (see TasmJ.nia), scttlenient 
of South Australia, ii. 125 ; petition to 
be mflde a penal settlement, ih. ; con- 
victs or einancipists in the colony, 
ib. ; population of W est Australia, ib. ; 
convict escapes, 126 ; punishment, 
ib. ; “ bolters for a change,” 127 ; 
munlcr to escape convict labour, ib. ; 
transportation, past and present, 
127, 128 ; entire cedonies formed of 
convicts, 128 ; “society ” at Hotany 
Hay, 129 ; all professions, &c. filled 
by convicts, ib. ; petition against 
transportation from Tfismania, ih. ; 
fearful demoralization of the' colony, 
130, 131 ; free female labourers sent 
out, 131 ; the assignment system, 
132; crime in the colony, 133; 
bushrangers, ib. ; end of the system, 

134 ; demoralization of the convict 
voyage, ib. ; horrnl conversation, 

135 ; the hope that Tasmama may 
bo purified by the gold-find and 
free selection, ib.; the transporta- 
tion system, ib.; its co.st, id).; its 
severity to the least guilty, ih. ; the 
future of convict treatment, 136-138. 

Co-operative labour, negro (see Davis). 

Co.sta Rico, i. 307. 

Qumherland and Mcrrimac, wrecks of, 

i. 4. 

D. 

i)A7«TF.s, i. 160; Porter Rockwell, chief 
of, 184; strange stories of, a'A. ; bands 
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organized to defend the first Pre- 
sidency of the Mormons, 186 ; their 
reported deeds, ib. 

Davidson, Mount, Nevada, i. 204 j its 
silver mines, 204, 205. 

Davis, Joseph (brother of Jefferson 
Davis), scheme of, for negro co-opera- 
tive labour, i. 31. 

Deseret (the Mormon country), “ Land 
of the Hee,” i. 170. 

Devil’s Gate, Nevada, i. 206. 

Diego Mendoza’s discovery of Califor- 
nia, i. 213. 

Dirt storm, a, i. 115. 

Dixon, Mr. Ilepwovth, meeting with, at 
St. Louis, i. 102; name in Nebraska, 
137 ; parting from the Author, 18.3. 

Democracy (see Squatters), colonial, 
ii. 46 ; payment of members, ib . ; 
reasons for, ib.; the C.atholic party 
in power, 47 ; driven from office 
on the (piestiou of appointing only 
Tri.shmcn to the police, ib. ; the 
G’Sliaugbncssey Govewnment, ib. ; 
Victorians nlbudiug the constitu- 
tion, 48 ; democracy of Victoria 
not American Imt English ^in tone, 
49 ; difference between the demo- 
cracy of Victoria and New South 
Wales, 52 ; earuestnc.ss of colonial 
democracy in the cause of education, 
ib. ; danger of the crushing influence 
of democracy upon individuality, 55 ; 
no great party ill the colonies at all 
like the great Bepublican party of 
America, 56 ; the future of Austra- 
lian Democracy, 57 ; tendency of 
the women to cling to the old 
“colonial court” society, ih. ; demo- 
cratic principles in Australia, 67, 58. 

Denver, letter from, i. 109 ; vigilance 
committees in, 243. 

Dependencies, English, ii. 390 ; Abys- 
sinian war, ib. ; free trade forced on 
China and Japan, 390, 391 ; future 
policy of England and America with 
respect to (ihina, 391, 892; profit 
and loss of our dependencies, 392, 
393 ; the Dutch system, 898 ; de- 
liberately rejected by the English 
peojde, ib. ; cost of several depen- 
dencies, ib. ; India’s part in the 
Abyssinian war, 393, 394 ; the re- 
tention of dependencies and colonies 
on different grounds, 894 ; India as 
a nursery of warriors and statesmen, 
ih.] the advantage to a nation of 
havingworld-wide interests to govern, 
396 ; seizure of Perim, ib. ; amusifig 
incident of, 


Drama, v./iiiuv9o, £>u(;uiiarii>y of, i. 260. 
Dutch element of population gone from 
New York, i. 40. 

Dutch Gap, i. 10. 


F. 


East, the, first view of, ii. 138. 

Education, “godless,” in Australia, ii, 
47, 48 ; earnestness of the colonial 
democracy in the cause of, 62, 63 ; 
the Australian as compared with the 
English view of the real use of, 53 ; 
illiterate men in the colonies striving 
to educate their children, 63, 54. 

El Dorado, i. 213 — 216. 

Emerson, his opinion of the vitality of 
Monnonism, i. 181. 

Emigrants, classes of, that do not suc- 
ceed, and that do, ii. 13 ; tendency 
to hang about great towns in 
America and Australia, 19. 

English, ohl, n.ame.s in the Southern 
States of America, i. 15, 16 ; and fa- 
milies, 16 ; in Iloston, 60; flowers 


at the New Zealand diggings, 332; 
officers at the New Zealand dig^ngs, 
339. 


English race, pushing on towarils the 
setting sun, i. 273 (see Race in Ame- 
rica); in the straggle of races, ii. 405 ; 
extent of di.stricts ruled by the English 
race, 406 ; the Saxon has outstripped 
the Muscovite, ib . ; alliance on equal 
trims with America, 407 ; prospects 
of the race as a whole, ib. 

Episcopalian Church in America, 
flourishing, 254. 


F. 

Fenian Brothers, the, i. 296 ; meet- 
ings of, in New York, Chicago, and 
Canada, ib . ; Irish support o^ 297 ; 
nature of Jlrish antipathy to Great 
Britain, ib , ; its probable effect, 
ib. ; the Irish at home not Fenians 
in the American sense, ib.; land 
laws in Ireland, 298 ; unsatisfactory 
position of irishmen in America, ib. ; 
Fenian agreement to drop the word 
“English” as applied to language, 
and to use only the term “Ameri- 
can,” 299 ; opinion of Americans re- 
specting Fenianism, 300 ; the raid 
into C’anada and the St. Alban’s 
raid, ib. ; Fenian power owing to the 
anti- English feeling of the Demo- 
cratic party and the AlabaTna claims, 
'301. 
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Flies, the two, i. 890 ; probable cause 
of English natural productions sup- 
planting the Maori ones in New 
Zealand, 390, 391 ; the English fly 
beats down and will exteminate the 
Maori fly, 391 ; suitability of the 
New Zealand soil and climate for 
English productions — men, s6eds,and 
insect-germs, 392 ; the Maori difl'ers 
from other'aboriginal races — he farms, 
owns villages and ships, is a good 
rider, mechanic, soldier, sailor, and 
trader, yet he is passing away like the 
native fly, 393 ; the descendants of 
Captain Cook’s pigs, 394 ; conduct 
of the British Government towards 
the Maories, 394, 395 {see Thompson, 
WDiiam) ; half-breeds, 396 ; a chance 
for the Maories surviving by mis- 
cegenation, ib.', unchastity of the 
Maori unmarried women, “ Christian 
as well as heathen,” 396, 397 {see also 
Pacific). 

Florida, banana in, i. 28. 

Florida privateer, under water, i. 8. 

Forged notes, novel agreement of Colo- 
rado and Nevada people respecting, 
i. 203. 

Freedom and slavery, their contrary 
ettects, i. 13. 

F ree labour and slave labo^ir, i. 22, 23. 

Freemasonry of tmvel, i. 193. 

Fi emont, the Pathfinder, his report of 
Utah, i. 145 ; his conquest in the 
West, 246. 

French, attempt of, to precede us in 
New Zealand and Australia, ii. 106 ; 
possessions in India, 190, 191; the 
island of Perim, 395 ; France in 
the East, 397 ; state of Egypt, 398, 
899; preponderance of French in- 
fluence there, 400 ; the Suez Canal, 
ib.’, its commercial success not of 
first im])ortance to the French Go- 
vernment, ih, ; Frewchtjiower played 
off by the King of Egypt against 
England and Kussia, 401 ; pros- 
pects of the canal, 402 ; and use to 
England, ib. ; proposed neutraliza- 
tion of Egyjd, ib. ; French aims in 
Egypt, 402, 403 ; Comtist theories, 
403 ; nationalism and cosmopolitan- 
ism, ih. ; the work of Eimlana as dis- 
tinguished from that of France, 404. 

G. 

Galle {see Point do Galle). 

Geelong {see Victorian Ports). 

Germans, justice-loving, their descen- 


dants in Western America, i. 238 ; 
their influence on the religious 
thought of America, 31 7. 

Gold and silver diggers, contempt of 
the former for the latter, i. 206. 

Gold, discovery of, in any part of the 
world, certain to be followed by 
English government there, i. 273. 

Golden City,i. 245 ; seeing the “lions ” 
there, ib . ; subterranean forces, 248 ; 
“;What Cheer House,” 249 ; mint 
juleps, ib.\ domestic servants, their 
enviable position, ih . ; hotel life, 249, 
250 ; excellency of climate, 252 ; 
gaiety of the people, ; mixed 
population, 253, 254. 

Golden Gate, the gap in the Contra 
Costa range of mountains by which 
the Pacific breeze rushes on San 
Francisco, i. 251 ; beneficial effects 
of the breeze, 252 ; curious facts 
connected with it, 252, 253. 

Gilpin, Governor, i. 137, 269. 

Grand Plateeii, overtaken on, by a 
company of “overhinders,” i. 189 ; 
compliments in the desert, ih. 

Grant, General, i. 9 ; the secret of his 
success, 13. 

Great Salt Lake City, i. 187; the lake 
gradually sinking, ib. ; its extent, 
209. 

Greeley, Horace, i. 188, 210. 

Guatemala, 307. 


H. 


Hanctiown, where lynch law was in- 
augurated, i. 217. 

Hank Monk’s “piece,” i. 210 ; a reck- 
less drive, 211. 

Harvard College (Cambridge, Mass.), 
foundation of, i. 51 ; the Harvard 
family, ib.] defiicts of the college, 
52 ; its need of a ten days’ revolii- 
tion, ib . ; hope of refoim, 63 ; new 
constitution, ib. ; outdoor sports, 64, 
66; “Alumni celebration,” 67*; New 
England love for, ih . ; old students, 
68 ; past reform, ib . ; its noble bands 
of volunteers for the war, 59 ; classic 
repose of the town, 60. 

Heights, the, among the “ Nameless 
Alps” of Western Ainerica, supper 
on, at 8 A.M., i. 188. 


Himalayan yftk, its suitability for the 
desert, i. 1.39. 

Hobarton {see Tasmania). 

Hodspn, Captain, his shooting down 
•the sons of the last Mogul Erapeiwr, 
ii. 231. 
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Hokitika and the Buller — new gold 
lields of the colony, i. 329 ; nature 
of tlic voyage from Melljourne to Ho- 
kitika, 330 ; a fine sunrise, ib. ; the 
har, 331 ; a “toss” for a newspaper, 

332 ; the hotel, ib. ; English flowers 
among the diggers, ib. ; the diggings, 

333 ; soil and climate of, ib. ; poli- 
tical ((conoiny on hoard the steamer, 
334 ; rapid rise of Hokitika, ib. ; its 
cxccdlent roads, 335 ; the prodmd of 
convict labour, it. ; the terra “ convict” 
made to imdude personvS committed 
for the smallest oti'euces, 335, 336 ; 
bushrangers, 337 ; New Zealand 
^Thugs, ih^ ; a favourite amusement 
at the diggings, 340 ; the new road 
from Hokitika, ib. ; rivalry between 
the. town and the religious settle- 
ments, 346. 

Homestead Act (United States), frauds 
oil, i. 241. 

Hotel life in America, its effect on 
women and children, 1 , 2/9, 250 ; pro- 
fligacy and assurance of Young 
America, ib. 

Hudson Bay Company, the bXght of 
its monopoly, i. 71, 74 ; impossibility 
of the Company resisting American 
immigration, 74. 

Hiiiitiiig iiarty, a, lost, i. 110. 

Hydrabad (ucc India : —Sciude). 

I. 

INDIA, .spelling of native names, ii. 
160. 

Benares, early morning in, ii. 

197 ; the Hindoo as a babbler, ib. ; 
Temple of Sacred IMonkeys, ib. ; 
Cbieeii’s College for native students, 
198 ; oli.scrvatory of Jai Singh, and 
the Golden Temple, ib. ; streets of 
Benares, 198, 199 ; banks of the 
Gange.s, 199 ; scenery, ib. ; orna- 
lucntation of pavilions, 200 ; taste 
in pamting, ib. ; people taken to the 
hanks of the Ganges to die, 201 ; 
similar customs among the Cinghalese 
and Maories, 202 ; immorality of the 
holy city, ib. ; conservatism of the 
Oriental mind, 203 ; fewness of Eu- 
ropeans in India, ib. ; a hot white 
fog, ib. ; demoralization of English 
soldiers, 204 ; brand^’^-aud-soda- water, 
ib. ; Benares a typo of India, 206 ; 
position of missionaries in, ib. 

Bombay, 349 ; vegetation, ib. ; 

harbour of, 350 ; weak defence/ of,* 
ib. ; rapid rise o^ owing to the cotton 

V-Or. TT 


trade, 350, 352 ; hard work in tho 
mercantile houses, 352 ; Scotchmen 
in Bombay, 353 ; compensations of 
Bombay life, ib. ; the bazaar, ib . ; 
the Paivsees, 354 ; their religion and 
culture, 354, 355 ; the stage as a 
means of satirising English foibles, 
355 ; a. Parsee marriage, ib. ; Caves of 
Elephauta, 356 ; bust of the Hindoo 
Trinity, ib. ; its grandeur, ib. 

India, Calcutta to Benare.s, &e. ii. 
190 ; Chandernagore, ib. ; French 
])ossessions, ib. ; railway in Oriental 
dress, 191 ; Monghyr Hills, 192 ; the 
Ganges, first vir;w of, ib. ; scenery, 
ib. ; over the plains, 193 ; Patna, 
Oriental independence of railway 
time-tables, ib. ; taking tickets in 
good time, ib. ; working of the rail- 
ways, 194 ; elfect of railways on the 
state of the country, ib. ; on caste, 

1 95 ; destruction of forests, ib. ; Mo- 
gul Serai, the junction for Benares, ib. 
[see Benares). 

Colonization of, i. 252 ; attem])t 3 

at, made in six di.stricts, 252, 253 ; 
Cashmere the best for European 
.settlers, 253 ; civilians and rulers of 
India jealous of .settlers, 253, 254 ; 
dread of “low caste” Englishmen, 
254 ; holding of landed estates by 
Englishmen in India, 255 ; English 
jilanters would assist to give a 
healthy tone to the social system, 
ib. ; indigo plantations in Bengal, 
256 ; two .securities against the 
further degradation of India, 257, 
258. 

English learning in, ii. 365 ; 

ignoranci^ of the people, ib. ; their 
liigh art a ndic of a bygone age, 
365, 366 ; apparent rapid decline 
since the English arrived in India, 
366 ; humiliation of the ruling 
classes of tl^e country, 367 ; what 
should be the character of tlie govern- 
ment of such a people, 368 ; “ India 
for the Indians,” the meaning of the 
cry, ib. ; nece.ssary radical refonns, 
369 ; trivial character of those intro- 
duced a few years ago, ib. ; impor- 
tance of naturalizing the English 
language in India, ib. ; naturaliza- 
tion of* the Spanish language in 
America, 370 ; England’s want of 
success in that particular, 371 ; 
early abolition of slavery probably 
one cause of it, ib. ; our system of 
government a dear one, 372 ; servile 
condition of native women, ib^^\ 

F, F. 
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false swearing, 372; small umoxuit of 
money spent in encouraging learning, 
873. 

India, England in the East dif- 
ferent from the England at home, 
374-376 ; trial by jury and law 
courts, 376, 376 ; the ol[l school 
Hindoos and the free-thinkers both 
op])osed to us, 377 ; superiority of 
Akbar’s ])olicy, 377, 378 ; employ- 
ment of natives in higher offices, 
378, 379 ; a Hohamedan protest 
against our policy, 379 ; levelling 
tendency of onr comjietitive exami- 
nations, 380 ; hatred to English nilc, 
the hatred that Easterns always have 
to their masters, 381 ; not a wish 
for self-government, ib.-, the Anglo- 
Saxon race in possession of the only 
homes of freedom known at the 
present time, 382 ; freedom not un- 
derstood by the Hindoos, ib. ; con- 
sequences of our leaving India, 
383 ; ])rospects of onr government 
there, 384 : Anglo-Indian opposition 
to goveniment from Lomlon, 385, 
386; the creation of new govern- 
ments, 387 ; fundamental question 
whether we wish to hold India for 
onr prestige merely, or in the in- 
terest of the people of Hindostan, 
888, 389. 

fiazette, ii. 260 ; value and 

variety of contents of, 260 — 264 ; 
evidence with i-espect to “ghaut- 
murder,” 264, 265 ; evidence as to 
polyandry and polygyny, in India, 
266—271. 

Lahore, ii. 286 ; ap})earance of, 

ib.', suburb of tombs, 287 ; Cabool 
Gate, ib. ; English characteristics of 
Lahore, 288 ; newspapers o\,ib. ; the 
rulers of Lahore, 290. 

Madras to Calcutta, ii. IS,®? ; 

the Massullah boal!| ib. ; sighting 
the Temple of Juggernauth, 186 ; 
the Hoogly, ib.; scenery on, ib. ; 
palace of the ex- King of Oudo, 187 ; 
extravagance and debauchery of the 
ex-King, ib. ; apprehension of one of 
his wives for assisting in, ib. ; gene- 
ral immorality of wealthy natives in 
Calcutta, ib. ; character of the Indian 
Government, and its influence on the 
popular life, 188 ; Government House, 
and Calcutta buildings, ib.; hospi- 
tality of great mercantile houses, 
188, 189 ; mixed population of C.d- 
cutta, 189. 

■ Mohamedan cities of, ii. 221 ; 


Allahabad, 221; Cavvnpore, '*6.; Luck- 
now, ib. ; beauty of Lucknow, 221, 

222 ; stories of the mutiny, 222, 

223 ; ill-treatment of natives by the 
Englisli, 223 ; a i»otice in hotels, 

224 ; Anglo - Indian Jokes, ib. ; 
looting, 225 ; contempt for native 
lives, ib. ; officers and natives, 226 ; 
English cruelties in Oude, 227 ; a 
war, not a rebellion in Ondc, ib, ; 
the Kesideney at Lneknow, ib. ; 
repid re|Hiir of the wreek.s of the 
rebellion, 227, 228 ; Agra, 228 ; the 
Taj Alahal and Pearl of Mo.s<iue.s, 
228 — 230 ; Akbar’s draught-hoard 
and ])ieees, 229; great works of tlic^ 
Mogul conquei-ors, 230, 231 ; etui- 
trast of Mohamedan gn-at cities and 
those of the three Pivsideneie.s, 23 J ; 
changes in Delhi, 232. 

India, Mohamedan Mohnmun, cele- 
brated at Poonah, ii. 357 ; the luscent 
to Poonah, 357, 358 ; the ju'oeession, 
359-361 elegance and gra(;e of the 
females of Poonalf, 361 ; the })roces- 
.sion^joined in by tin; Hijidoos and 
(’hri.stians as well as Molianiedan.^, 
362 ; drunken Lritish soMiers, 363 ; 
Indian Mohamedans, their small 
number and Hindoo feelings, 364. 

• Native States, ii. 313 ; resem- 

blance of the people of, to Gaelic 
races, ib. ; in^ed of irrigation in 
country, 313, 314; Moultan, 315 ; 
rail and river, ib.; State of llbawul- 
pore, 316; talk of annexation of, 
ib. ; demoralization, 317 ; degene- 
racy of ruling families, ib.; liritisli 
or native rule, 318 ; reasons for 
believing that tlie ])eople know 
th(;y are well otf under British 
rule, 319 ; merchants and towns- 
people onr friends, 320 ; danger of 
interfering with native customs, 
ib. ; the Nepaulese during the mu- 
tiny, 321 ; the State of Caslqnere, ib. ; 
its creatifui as a State, ib. ; grounds 
for rcjiureha.se or annexation, 321, 
322 ; the Nizam, Seindia, the Gui- 
cotlar of Baroila, and Holkar, 323 ; 
origin of present ruling families, 
324 ; elfcHJt of shutting out the na- 
tives from tho higher branches of 
the English service, 325 ; present 
attitude of the natives one of in- 
difference and neutmlity, 326 ; the 
question of future annexation, 327. 

— t — ■ Our Army, ii. 291 ; the Sikhs, 
ib. ; questionable morality of the 
present system of, 292, 293 ; Kussiu 
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onr only possibhi enoniy from with- 
out, 294 ; her weakness as against 
India, ?7>. ; taxation of tlio poorest 
country in the world for so largo an 
army, 29/) ; our duty to reduce the 
army, ih. ; em|)loyment of Sikhs out 
of India, 296; British oflicers, 297; 
danger to English liberties from so 
large an army in India, 297, 298. 

India, Overland routes, ii, 838 ; Kur- 
raehee, character of, 838, 839 ; 

chokedars, 889 ; a shibboleth for ex- 
cluding natives from the lines, 840 ; 
tlie harbour of Kurracliee, 34(t, 841 ; 
Kurrachee the. dir<,*ct route from Bom- 
bay, by the Euphrates valley and 
Constantinople to London, 841, 842; 
the earliest known overland route, 
342, 843 ; interest of a return of 
trade to the Gulf route, 343 ; diffi- 
culties in the way of, 344 — 347 ; 
Scinde chieftains, 848. 

■ Bussiau apyiroach to, ii. 299 ; 

at Bokhara, ?7). ; a* I vice from dif- 
ferent (juarteft as to the best 
means for dealing with, 390 — 302 ; 
opinion of a Syrian Pacha as*to Eng- 
land’s yiroper cours(^ and interest 
in o])po.sitiou to Bussia, 803- -805; 
his view of our relation to Turkey 
and Egypt, 303 — 307 ; dillerences 
of ]\Ioslem races, 807, 308 ; opi- 
nion of old Indians that Indian 
policy should rule the jiolicy of the 
nation, 808 ; advance of Bu.ssia 
watched by the natives, 808, 309 ; 
advantages to India of English go- 
vernment, if we can raise uj) a yieoyile 
that will support our rule, 310 — 312. 

Simla, ii. 234 ; a night ride 

up the hills to, 234, 235 ; lan- 
guages of India, 235, 236 ; dawk 
travelling, 237 ; villages on the way, 
238; aristocracy of colour, 75. ; Eng- 
lish haughtiness, 75. ; Indian plain.s, 
239; ruins, 75.; wheat harvest, 240; 
femnTe reapers, 75. ; jampan riding, 
75. ; servants, unpleasant number of, 
240, 241 ; thirty-live required for 
one small family in Simla, 242 ; 
cheapness of labour, 243, 244 ; Eng- 
lish soldiers, the possibility of keep- 
ing all at hill stations, 245 ; story- 
telling in the East, 245, 246 ; entry 
to Simla, 247 ; the Viceroy’s children, 
75. ; climate, 75. ; suitability of Simla 
as a refuge of the Indian Govern- 
ment from Calcutta heat, 248, ^49 ; 
the question of new “Governoi-ships,'* 
249; Calcutta, disadvantages ob as 


capital, 219, 250 ; future capital of 
India, 250, 251 ; a sunrise scene from 
Simla, 251 ; a fair at Simla, 258, 
259. 

India, Scinde, ii. 328 ; the Indus valley 
a part of the great Sahara, 329 ; 
sailing on the Indus, 330 — 332 ; 
a Persian’s jirayer on shipboard, 
333 ; shallowness of the river, 75. ; 
necessity of a safe and speedy road 
UJ) the valley, 75. ; neglect of rail- 
ways in India, .T34 ; need and value of 
them, 334, 335 ; early trade between 
China and Ilindostan, 386; Sukkur, 
75, ; native fishing, 75, ; Hydrabad,337 ; 
Kurrachee, 75. (sve Overland Boutes). 

Umritsur, ii, 272; Hindoo .sa- 
cred fair, or cam)) meeting, 75. ; Sikh 
pilgrims on the way from, 75. ; cholera 
stricken, 273 ; a fearful march, 75. ; 
nature of the great gathering, 273, 
274; a dust storm, 275 ; Anglo-Imlian 
engineering, 276; neglect of roads, 
277 ; the Grand Trunk Bailway, 75.; 
Umritsur, beauty of, 75. ; fruits, fo- 
liage, (fee. 278; its famous roses, 75.; 
the attar of roses, 75. ; Cashmere shawl 
manufacture, 75.; cost of, 75,; mate- 
rial, 279; the bazaar, 75.; the Sikhs, 
Magyar appearance of, 280; Indian 
and English mannfacture.s, 281, 282 ; 
ornament, Hindoo taste with res))ect 
to, 282; the s|)iritual ca])ital of the 
Sikhs, 283; a Sikh revival, 284; its 
po.s.sible consequences, 75. 

East, trunk railway of, i. 100. 

Indian customs (sfc Caste). 

Sea.s, the, ii. 161—163. 

Indians of the Amei’ican Plains,!. Ill ; 
stations robbed by, 75. ; • a formal In- 
dian warning to the white men, 111, 
112; a half-breed interpreter, 112; 
treaties with the, 112, 113; opj)osi- 
tion of, to the Pacific Bailway, 113 ; 
the chief, “{j^))otted Dog,” 75.; treat- 
ment of sijuaws, 119 ; and general 
unseemliness, 75. ; coming to town to 
be painted, 122 ; inferiority to the 
Indians of the Eastern States, 123 ; 
customs similar to those of the Mao- 
ries, 123 ; degradation of the Indian, 
124 ; rapid exteimination of, 125 ; 
tendency when apparently civilized 
to return to barbarism, 126 ; rough 
and ready attempts by the English 
to civilize, 127 ; conservative cha- 
racter of the Indian, 128 ; American 
treaty with, 129 ; the Indian reced- 
ing before the English race, but vic- 
torious over the Spaniards, 180 ; open 
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attempts to exterminate, by the Co- 
loradan Government, 130 ; gangs of 
Indians working by proxy on the 
railway, 214 ; Bigger Indians, 215; 
Hed Indian supremacy in Mexico, 

’ 279, 280. 

Irish in America, competition twith the 
negro, i. 22 ; in New York, dis- 
placing the New Englanders, 41 — 43; 
danger to America, 44 ; comiption 
of, m New York, 45 ; possibility of 
their retaining their hold of the 
Atlantic cities, 275 (see Fenian Bro- 
thers) ; Irishmen not well off in 
America, 298 ; Belfast names in 
higher esteem than Cork ones, 299 ; 
the Ii'ish remaining in towns, and 
losing their attachment to the soil, 
ik ; number of, sent to gaol in 
America, 300 ; an Irish opinion of 
the thermometer, ii. 37 ; Irish party 
in office in Victoria, 47 ; appoint- 
ment of Irishmen to all jtolice 
offices, if). ; chocks on Irish immi- 
gration to the colonies, 73 — 77 ; 
workhouse guls sent to the colonies, 
118-120. 

J. 

Jaffa, colony founded there by New 
Englanders, i. 64. 

Jamaica, homilies on the condition of, 
bj' Southern planters, i. 25. 

Japan, its i)robable great future, i. 401, 
402. 

Jenny Lind, the hall where she sang 
on first landing in America, i. 41. 

Jockey Club, Sydney, meeting of (see 
Sydney). 

Johnson, President, absurdity of his 
policy, i. 37. 

K. 

K Axn Y (Ceylon), the highland kingdom, 
and one of the holiest of Bmldhi.st 
towns, ii. 176 ; dress and appearance 
of the people, 177 ; the Upper Town 
one great garden, ib. ; tooth of Bud- 
dha, if). ; the coffee district, ib. ; 
Government Botanical Gardens — 
medicinal jdants, 178; importance 
of the cofi'ee-trade to Ceylon, ib. ; 
want of capital in, ib.; Dutch sys- 
tem of labour, 179 ; in Java, ib. ; 
Dutch Government jobbery, ib. ; 
immorality of, 180, 181 ; Ceylon 
petitions for self-government, 182; 
the meaning of the term, ib. ; 
small number of whites in the coun- 


try, 182, 183; mountain scenery, 
183 ; trees and foliage, 183, 184. 

Kansas, emancipation of women in, &c. 
i. 84, 91 ; parallel lines of railway 
in, 101 ; Nebra.ska opinion of Kansas, 
ib. ; female suffrage in, the opposite 
pole to Utah polygamy, 156; evasion 
of the Homestead Act in, 241. 

Kimball, Heber, Mormon, i. 158. 

King George’s Sound (see Convicts). 

Kit Carson, i. 207, 208. 

Kurrachee (sec India: — Overland K onto). 

L. 

Labour in Australia, ii. 71 ; great power 
of working men in Australia as 
compared with, in the T’nitcd Slat<*s, 
ib.; the real grievance of the work- 
ing-classes throughout the woild, 
if).; laws by workmen in the colo- 
nies, and in those parts of America 
where they have power, to meet 
the want, 71, 72 ; ^ opposition of the 
Sydney workmen to both immigra- 
tion ?md transportation, 72 ; defence 
of th(^ labour laws, 73 — 75 ; English 
Factory Act, a step which diminished 
the powers of production, 75 ; Know- 
nothingism in America a protest 
against the exaggerations of free 
trade, 76 ; proposals to introduce 
cheap labour, 77 ; tlie fundamental 
basis of the labour (piestion, 77, 78 ; 
our recent ridicule of the Chinese 
exclusiveness, 78 ; our present opjw- 
sition to ( ’hinese immigration, 79 ; 
the Chinc.se pushing to the front 
whenever they have an opportunity, 
79, 80 ; the colonial labour laws not 
unlike tho.se of a tra<lc union, 80 ; 
the old relation between master ami 
servant dying out, 81 ; new aspect 
of labour in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles, ib. ; co-operative 
labour supplanting the middle-age 
system, ib. ; industrial partnei*ships 
a return to the earliest and noblest 
forms of labour, 82. 

L{ihore (see India: — Lahore). 

Land tenure in Australia (see Squatters 
aiul Democracy). 

Latin Church, the, in America, i. 43. 

Empire in America, i. 278 ; its 

virtual downfall, ib. 

Latinization, the apparent, of the Eng- 
lish in America, i. 308. 

LaiKiceston (see Tasmania). 

Lawrence, St. the, i. 66 ; Law'rentian 
range of mountains, 67. 
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Louisiana, banana in, i. 28. 

Lucknow {see India: — Mohamcdan Ci- 
ties). 

Lynch LaAV, where’inaugurated, i, 217 ; 
.vigilance committees, 226 ; great 
need for, in California, in 1848, ib. ; 
influx of English convicts and des- 
peradoes from all parts, 227, 228 ; 
first attempted action on the part of 
tlie people for their own protection, 
228 ; united attempt, 229 ; trial by 
lynch law, 229, 230 ; vigilance com- 
mittee formed, ib. ; its regular or- 
ganization ami prompt action, 231 ; 
police show of resistance to, ib. ; but 
warned aAvay, ib. ; the trial, ib. and 
execution, 232 ; full public account 
of the circumstances, 233 ; trial and 
exc'cution endorsed by the citizens in 
public meeting, ib. ; struggle Avith 
authority — the comniittec victorious, 
233, 234 ; sending the convicts back 
to Australia, 234 ; a fearful year 
(18/5/)), ib. ; resolute «ction of the 
])eoplo, 234 — 236 ; end of the A\*ork, 
236 ; necessity for*the action, 237 ; 
someAA’hat diflerent action* in Mel- 
bourne for the same purpose, ib. ; 
])ublic spirit of the people, 238 ; de- 
scendants of the justicc-loA'ing Ger- 
mans, ib. ; tAvo memorable liynch- 
law trees, 242 ; vigilance cominittecs 
in Denver, LeavenAvorth, &c. 243, 
244. 

M. 

Maine Liquor Laav, likelihood of 
being the first cause of the reaction 
against the now triumphant lladi- 
cals, i. 290. 

Malthusianism rejected in America, i. 
131. 

Maori {see Race):— Question of Maories 
being natives of the Ncav Zealand 
soil, i. 347 ; legend of their flight 
to I^cAV Zealand, 348 ; Polynesian 
names in their language, ib. ; tra- 
ilitional account of the cradle of 
race, 349 ; resemblance between, and 
the Red Indians of America, 350,351 ; 
similarity of religious rites and social 
customs of, 352 ; the Malay race in 
the Pacific, 353 ; the most widely 
scattered of all the nations of the 
world before the English, ib. ; the 
Maories, Malays, 354 ; Malay breach 
of a law of nature in going to^New 
•Zealand, ib. ; paying the penalty ifl 
extinction, ib. ; Parewanui Pah, 856 ; 


a Maori song, 855 ; meeting of 'the 
tribes to discuss with the white 
man a great question of the right 
to territory, 356 ; curious idea of 
the Maories as to the title of land, 
357 ; a summons to the coun- 
cil, 358 ; vigorous speeches of the 
chiefs, 358 — 360 ; the representative 
of the Queen (Dr. Featherston) com- 
municating with the chiefs, 361 ; ad- 
journment for luncheon, ib. ; the 
Maori beiles, 362 ; views of the chiefs 
with respect to Dr. Featherston’s de- 
cision, 363 ; business of the Council 
resumed, 364; oratorical abuse, ib.; 
breaking-up of the Council, 365 ; its 
singular resemblance to the Greek 
(.’ouncil as described by Homer, 365, 
366 ; alarming news of guns being sent 
for, 366 ; another general meeting of 
the ti’ibes, 367; Maori names, ib. ; the 
Queen’s flag pulled down, 368 ; Dr. 
Featherston’s refusal to attend any 
debate till the flag is rc-hoisted, ib. j 
an interesting A'oyagc in an English 
ship for cannibal purposes, ib. ; the 
captain’s compensation for the use of 
his ship, ib. ; Maori dance song, 868, 
369 ; .sketching the Maories, 369 ; 
native Tombs, 370 ; apology for the 
pullin^-doAvn of the flag, 371 ; the 
deed of land sale, ib. ; “eternal friend- 
ship betAveen ” the tribes, 372 ; the 
money sent for by Dr. Featherston, 
ib. ; misgivings and grief of the Ma- 
ories, ib. ; their song of lamentation, 
ib. ; the money paid, 373 ; grand cele- 
bration, 373 — 376 ; effect of a war- 
dance on Lord Durham’s settlers (in 
1837), 376 ; specimens of native ora- 
tory — noble .speech of the chief 
Huuia, 376 — 378 ; a long ramble in 
New Zealand, 379, 380; Maori Chris- 
tianity, its holloAvness, 380 ; baptized 
oui of the Ghurch, ib. ; their Church 
of Englandism a failure, ib. ; in spite 
of the earnestness and devotion of 
missionaries, 381 ; the great out- 
break, ib. ; deserting the mission-sta- 
tion for the bush, ib. ; a question — 
Pork, beef, or man for food, 382 ; the 
Maori reply, ib. ; rapid spread of 
Christi;^nity among, when hrst pre- 
sented, ib. ; the native religion a 
vague Polytheism, 388 ; no caste 
among the Maories, ib. ; reverence 
for high-born women, 384 ; influence 
of women, ib. ; delicacy of the men 
towards?, ib. ; making it possible for 
an honest Englishman to respect 
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or lovfi an honest Maori, 385 ; Jfaori 
superiority to other native races in 
savage lands, 385, 386 ; noble Maori 
trait of “proclaiming” a war <lis- 
, triet, and never touching an enemy, 
however defeuceless, when found 
elsewhere, 386 ; royal ideas onnoney, 
ih. (see Thompson, William, the 
Maori King-maker) ; Maori ability 
in war, 387, 388 ; their fondness for 
horses and skill as riders, ib. ; their 
love for the sea, and possession of 
vessels on it, ib. ; good deep-sea 
fishermen, ib. ; and draught -players, 
389 ; shrewd and thrifly, devoted 
friends and brave men, ib. ; a Maori 
feast and bill-of-fare, Appendix to 
vol. i. ; their saying. “ We are gone 
like the moa” (.svv; Flies, the two); 
customs of, ii. 2(i2. 

Massachusetts, progress of, i. 61. 

Maximilian, received in Mexico by 
white men, and con([iiercd by hal^ 
breeds, i. 279. 

Maiifiowcr, and the Pilgi'im Fathers, 
i.“34, 41. 

Mayhew, lion. Ira, work on Educatit)U, 
i. 91. 

IMean whites, i. 7 ; controlling power 
of the South, 33. 

Melbourne (see Victoria), learned and 
distinguished men at, ii. 50 ; the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Higginbo- 
tham, ib. ; a Gov(‘rumcnt clerk’s 
horror of the low pedigi’cc of three 
ministers of state, ib. ; a Colonial 
Pai liameut on its dignity, committal 
of a reporter, 51 ; his triumph, 52 ; 
early competition of Melbourne an(l 
Geelong, 88 ; voyage from Mel- 
bourne to Hokitika, 330 ; the gicat 
gold mania in 1848, ib. 

Mexican saddle, peculiarity of, i. 256, 
257. 

Mexico, coasting to, i. P76 ; Cape St. 
Lucas, ib, ; turtle and crocodile, 
277 ; French army of ocinqiation, 
ib.\ Acapulco, 278; anniversary of 
Marshal liazaine’s order directing 
the execution of all Mexicans found 
with arms, ih.) S])anish Mexico be- 
coming Red Indian, 280 ; resolution 
of the United States that Mexico 
shall not become a monarchy, ib. ; 
the large Catholic population it would 
give in case of annexation to the 
American Union, 281 ; beauty of 
the Mexican Pacific coast, 282. 

Michigan (see Massachusetts), Univer- 
sity of, i. 83 ; Michigan men and 


maize, 84 ; democracy of the Univer- 
sity, 85 ; Government of, 86 ; pro- 
gress of the ]\liohigan teaebing sys- 
tem, ib. ; supported by the taxpayers 
of the State, 87 ; jocose reports of 
superintendents of schools, 88 ; loy- 
alty, 89 ; students sent to the war, 
ib. ; dislike to competitive honours, 
90 ; practical character of, 91 ; ex- 
clusion of women from the medical 
.schools, ib. ; the coasts of Michigan 
great lakes, 99. 

“Mint Juleps” in San Franci.sco — the 
old name of the town, Yerba lluena, 
meaning mint, i. 249. 

Miscegenation, h’rench adoption of, 
F.nglish dislike to, i. 125. 

Mission Doloivs, near San Franci.sco, 
once a Je.suit Mi.ssiou-house, now 
partly a blanket factory and partly 
a (diureh, i. 245, 246. 

ilissouri, law for the punishment of 
dninkard.s, &c. i. 336. 

Mohameda us 'isee I ndia : — Mohamedan 
Mohurrnm, and India: — Mohamedan 
(’ities)^, 

Mohurrnm (see India). 

Monitors, American, i. 9. 

JMonroe Doc’trine, dignified action of 
America thereon, i. 282. 

Monroe, Fort, i. 3 ; negroes at, 4 ; their 
tomb at, 18. 

Montreal (see, Canada), i. 72. 

M ormons, i. l iO ; a camp on the way to 
Utah, 143 ; Coalville, the Mormon 
Newcastle, 144 ; fir.st sight of the 
Promised Land, ib. ; Jordan river, 
ib. ; one groat field of corn and 
wheat, 145 (se,e Brigham Young) ; a 
lady reading to her daughters in 
defenc(! of polygamy, 146; first night 
in Utah, 147 ; arms at hand, ih. ; 
interest of the Church paramount, 
150 ; the Mormon constitution, 151 ; 
penalty for adultery, ib. ; kind treat- 
ment by the Monnoms, 153 ; the 
reiuesentative of Utiih in Congress a 
Monogamist, 154; anecdote of, ib.( a 
Mormon theatre, ib. ; the women, 
154, 155 ; uncon.scious melancholy 
of, 155; their perfect freedom, and op- 
portunity of escaping if they wished 
to do so, ib. ; dcdence of jtolygamy, 
166; Utah polygamy and Kamsas 
female suffrage the opposite poles to 
each other, 156 (5e« Western Editors, 
Newspapers, Stenhou.se, and Dan- 
itoj’) ; misrepresentation of, 158 ; 

^ theatre and church clothes, 169 ; 
industry, 161— 163, 170,171; natural 
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poorness of the country, 171 ; Mor- 
mon faith, 173 ; their belief in ap- 
proaching danger from United States 
interference, 174 ; detested by New 
England and defended by the South, 
ib. ; evade tlie law, 176 ; democratic 
character of Mormouisni, 179 {see 
Utah) ; vitality of !Mormonisrn, 181 ; 
danger to it from the jirobable dis- 
covery of gold in Utah, 182 ; impos- 
sibility of its surviving a great immi- 
gration, ih. ; they would in that case 
again make their way to new terri- 
tory, ih. {see Nauvoo). 

Moultan {see India Native States). 

N. 

Natvoo, the city of Joe Smith, i. 313; 
lirst settlers of, forgotten there, ib. 

Nebraska, i. 101. 

Negroes, gallantry of, i. 14, 15 ; burial- 
place of 5,000 killed in battle, ib.; 
our English notions ,6f, near tlie 
truth, 19 ; lov# of dress, ib. ; ])lan- 
ters’ view of freedom of, ih. ; re}»orted 
negro view of monogamy, fO ; need 
of soap, ib. ; im})ortan(.‘e of the 
“negro question,”//).; fallacious evi- 
dence against negroes, 21 ; driving 
the Irish from hotel service, 22 ; 
asking for land, ih. ; their ])osition 
as slaves, 23 ; and as free; men, ib. ; 
testimony of Gcmeral Grant to their 
excellency as soldiers, 24 ; a negro 
school, ih.; negro ability, ib.; super- 
stition, ib. ; alternative of ruling 
them by their own votes or by force, 
29 ; reading and writing bases of 
suffrage altsurd, ih. ; co-operative la- 
bour {.sec Davis) ; the ballot for, 35. 

Nepaulese, the (see India: — Native 
States). 

Nevada, its silver mines, i. 204. 

New Englanders, going westward, i. 
41 ; in North or West the real Ameri- 
cans,* 49 ; their affection for Harvard 
College, 67; earnest God-fearingprin- 
ciples, 62 ; inllueiico of, on tho 
nation, ib. ; their lovable channdev, 
66 ; dislike to Mormonism, 174 ; de- 
termination to put down rowdyism 
wherever they go, 242 ; wide-spread 
belief of, that the taint of alcoholic 
poison is hereditary, 290. 

New England States, their superiority 
to the States of the South, i. 12 {see 
Southern State.s, Western States. 
Mayllower); colleges of, 46; ]TOpu* 
iation of, 61 ; debt of the Union to 


New England, 62 ; heroism of New 
England, 63 ; poverty of the soil, • 
ib. ; enterprise, &c. 64. 

New South Wales, convict blood in, 
ii. 10 {see Kival Colonies) ; terrible 
depression of trade in, at present, 
12 ; causes of, 13 ; reptiles in, 20 
{see Tasmania), 

New York, climate of, i. 39 ; strength 
of the Narrows, jib. ; tih-Euglish 
character, ib. ; sea spirit and busy 
life, ib . ; race. Southern, 40 ; nothing 
of the Dutch foundation remaining, 
ib. ; intensely Irish, 42, 43 ; low tone 
of local legislature, 45 ; denationali- 
zation of, ih. ; neglect of native col- 
leges and preference for foreign ones, 
46 ; gigantic fortunes in, ib. ; pro- 
fligacy, petroleum, shoddy, and un- 
rest, 47 ; equality and affecte<l dis- 
like of democracy, 48 ; scenery of, 
49 ; democracy of, 295. 

New Zealand (sec Wellington, Hokitika, 
and Maori) : — University graduates 
and ollicers of the British army at the 
diggings, i, 333, 334 ; beauty and 
peculiarity of New Zealand scenery, 
340 ; the Taramakoo, 341 ; the Snowy 
Itange, ib.; Mount llolle.ston, ib. ; 
Lake Mi.scry, ib. ; )»lant ])eculiar to 
the banks of, 342 : the Waimmo- 
kiriri Valley, ih. ; New Zealand pro- 
vinces, ih. ; rivalry of, 343 {see 
Otago and Canterbury) ; cost of tho 
Provincial system and Maori wars, 
344; consequences of the division into 
two islands, ib. ; rivalry of the great 
towns, 345 ; Karaka trees, the New 
Zealand sacred trees, 355 {sec Race 
and Maories) ; New Zealaml scenery, 
379, 380 Flies, the two) ; ita 
chance of being the future England 
of the Pacific, 401 {see also Rival 
Colonies). 

News])apers Orleans Tribune 

vnegro paper), i. 31 ; British Colum- 
bian, 73 ; the Salt Lake Telegraph, 
151 ; the Union VedefU {Utali), 167; 
contents of tho Vedette, 169, 160 ; 
the great superiority of, to the Mor- 
mon papers, tho Telegraph and 
Dejicret Neufs, 161-165 ; the Denver 
Gazette, 165-168 ; the California 
Alta, and journalism imder diffi- 
culties, 169, 202 ; Nevada Union 
Gazette, 201 ; the Francisco Bulletin, 
235 ; the Spiritual Clarion, 316 ; 
Sydney Morning Herald, agents of, 
intercepting the mail boat, ii. 7 ; 
the Melbourne As'giis^ 27 ; the Jiiver- 
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ina Herald^ 84 ; advertiseipeiits, 
paragraphs, &c. of, 34 — 36 ; com- 
mittal of an editor of the Melhotime 
ArguSf 51 ; newspapers in India, 
213 ; native satire of the English 
in, ib. ; the Umritsur Commercial 
Advertiser^ 214 (see India Gazette ") ; 
the Dacca Proknsh, 265 ; Indian 
newspapers, 288, 289 ; the Pimjaub 
Gazette, 289. 

Niagaiu and Chaudi^re, i. 81, 82. 

Nitro glyecriue, dread of, in California, 
i. 254, 255. 

Norfolk, second city in Virginia, 

i. 4. 

North (America), s ^jeriority of its 
arms during the w’ar, i. 33. 

North and South in America, tlie un- 
varying success of tlm former in any 
trial ol strength, i. 98, 99. 

Norwegian population in Wisconsin, i. 
312 ; Milwaukee a Norw’egian town, 
ib. ; Canadian plan for a Norwegian 
colony on Lake Huron, ib. 

0 . 

Ohio, beauty of scenery and wealth of 
soil, i, 83. 

Otago (New Zealand), Presbyterian set- 
tlement, i. 343, 344. 

Ottawa, capital of the New Dominion, 
i. 80 ; its Parliament house, 81 ; the 
Chaudifere Falls, ib. 

P. 

Pacific, the, voyage across, fi om Panama 
to New' Zealand, i. 323 (see Pitcairn 
Island) ; from Pitcairn Island, 327 ; 
climate of, 398, 399 ; unfavourable 
to the progress of New Zealand, ib. ; 
effect of like causes elsewhere, 400 ; 
coal in the, ib. ; Japan, Vancouver 
Lsland, and New ZejjJand, likely to 
rise to manufacturing greatness, ib. ; 
Christmas-day on, ii. 3. 

Pacific Kailroad, growing at the rate of 
two miles a day at one end and one 
mile at the other, i. 94 ; probable 
completion of it in 1870, ib.', induce- 
ments to proceed miickly with the 
work, 96 ; rapid and steady progre.ss 
westward, ib. ; armed constractiou 
trains, 97 ; the great objects of the 
undertaking, ih. ; Indian opposition 
to the, 113. 

Panama, character of, i. 321 ; animals 
and birds of, ih. ; scene at a railway 
station, 822 ; prospects of Panama, 


322, 323 ; (lc])arture from, for Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, 323. 

Paper money in the Western States of 
America, i. 202 — 204. 

Parewanni Pah (see Dlaori). 

Parsecs (see India : — Jiomliay). 

Party organization, despotism of, in 
America, i, 291 ; secret of party 
power, 292. 

Pawnees, i. 118. 

Petersburg, America, as left by the 
war, i. 11 ; defences of, 13. 

Pioneer, a great, i. 117. 

Pioneering in America, i. 102 ; on the 
Plains, 111. 

Pitcairn Island, the banana-treo there, 
i. 37 ; aiTival at, 324 ; visited by the 
people, ib.', “ How do you do, cap- 
tain? How’s Victoria?’’ ih. ; descen- 
dants of the Bountij mutineers, ib. ; 
wish to submit to the captain a 
case for aibitration, ih. ; tlie case 
stated for “advice,” 325 ; its curious 
legal bearijig, ib. ; a temporary com- 
mercial treaty with tlie islanders, 
326 ; impiiry for English periodical.s, 
ib. ; brandy as meilicine, ib. ; the 
Islanders stric-t h'etotallers, ib, ; 
standing out from the bay, 327. 

Pitt.slairg, dirt of, i. 83. 

Plaeervillc, in California, 215—222, 
224. 

PlaiiKS, the, out on, i. 110 ; a “sipiar’ 
meal,’’ ib. ; weird scene, 111 ; great 
distance of forts from each other, 
112 ; sitting revolver in hand, 113 ; 
a million companions in the loneli- 
ness, 115 ; beauty of, 131 ; resem- 
blance to the Tartar Phiin.s, 132 ; 
va.st extent, 132, 133 ; two cur.ses 
on the land — want of water, 133, 
134, and locu.sts, 134, 135 ; feeding 
ground for large flocks, 136. 

Planter view of negro freedom, i. 19, 
20 ; efi'ect of slavery on Itoth master 
and slave, 25 ; jdaiiters leaving the 
South, 36. 

Plutocracy in Australia, ii. 39, 40 (see 
Hcjuatter). 

Point de Galle (see Maritime Ceylon). 

Polygamy in India, ii. 266, 267 ; poly- 
andry, 267; liolygyny, 268 — 271. 

Polynesians, Malay origin of, i. 347 — 
354 (see lA&CQand Maori); rapid spread 
of Christianity among, 382 ; the 
Maori religion common to all Poly- 
nesians, 383 ; a vague Polytheism 
in the songs, seeming to approach 
I’an theism, ib. ; difference between the 
Maories and other Polyno.sianH, ib. 
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Poonali(sc<j the Mohaincchin M(?huiTuni). 

Potomac, i. 38. 

Prairie (logs, for food, i. 112 ; on the 
PlaiiiH, 114. 

Prairie llo\Y(5rs, i. 120. 

Protection to native industry in tim- 
colonics, ii. ; the squatters alone 
in favour of free trade, 69, 60 ; 
<l(:fouce of protection by the diggers, 
61 ; its self-denying character, ih. ; 
defended on dili'erent grounds in 
Australia and America, 61 — 63 ; 
grandeur of the willingness to sacri- 
fice private interest tliat a nation 
may be built up, 63 ; protection to 
a great degree a revolt against 
.steam, 64 ; American defence of, as 
a necessity to a young nation, 65 ; 
and as a security against the pauper 
labour of Kuropc, 65, 66 ; “No 
America without protection,” 67 ; 
eagerness for, in Victoria, 68, 69 ; 
American admission of the economi- 
cal argument, but asgertion that poli- 
tical objections overweigh it, 69 ; 
])rote<'tion not the doctrine of a 
clnpie l)ut a nation, 70. • 

Pvramids, the, ii. 397. 

Q. 

Quimr.c, terrace at, i. 66 ; change of 
scene from the States, ib, ; strength 
of the French joopulation, 67, 68 ; 
customs and feelings of old Fiance, 
ib. ; the only true French colony in 
the world, guai'ded by Knglish troojxs 
against the inroads of tlie Fiiiglish 
race, 69 ; contrast with Engiisli 
energy, 70 ; climate of Quebec, ib. ; 
Northern Lights, 71 ; the oppressive 
monopoly of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, ib. 

Queensland (see Bival Colonics and 
Squatters) ; cpicstion of the cultiva- 
tion of a troiiical country not yet 
.settled, ii. 15 ; little hope of the 
colourcil races being reiMjived on 
equal terms of citizenship, 17 ; phy- 
sical condition of the colonists on 
the Downs and in Brisbane, 23 ; 
population of (from 1860 to 1866), 77. 

R. 

Rack, war of, in America, i. 308, 3Tl9’ ; 
in New Zealand, ib. ; in Mexico, 310 ; 
disappearance of physical t^e, 310, 
311 (.wfi Saxon and Latin fllaufs) ; 
gradual destruction of races, the hear- 
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iiig of, on religion, 313 {see English 
Race); probable opposition of the Vic- 
torians to the Queensland colonists 
availing themselves of the labour of 
the dark-skinned races, ii. 15 ; iin- 
faivness of the planters to the dark- 
skins, 17 ; danger of peonage, ib. 

Rail •a))d river, i. 100 ; railways in 
America preceding population, ib. ; 
converging lines and parallel lines, 
lOO, 101, 104, 105. 

Ranchmen, cooks, and ostlers, i, 191; 
their roughne.ss, 192 ; dislike to 
“ biled shirts,” ib. 

Red Indians (see Indians). 

Representatio’' in the Northern and 
Southern States, i. 30. 

Reptiles, in New South Wales, ii. 20; 
Ta.smania, 104; a snake story, ib. 

Repnidican party in the United States, 
complete organization and great 
power of, 294. 

Rhode Island, smallness of territory 
and pojmlation, i. 61. 

Kichnnuid, i. 11; defences of, 13, 14; 
future ■ prospects of, 17 ; Wasliing- 
ton’s statue in, ib. ; Hollywood Ceme- 
tery, ib, 

Riley, Fort, the centre of the United 
States, i. 107. 

Rival colonies and towns --Australia 
and New Zealand, ii, 4; New Zea- 
Juml hitherto mainly aristocratic, 
New South Wales and Victoria de- 
moci-atic, 4, 5; separation of New 
Zealand and Australia by a wide 
ocean, 5 ; New Zealand presenting to 
A\istralia a rugged coast, while her 
ports and bays are turned towards 
America and Polynesia, 6; ditfer- 
ence of climate, ib. ; energy of the 
Au.stralians as compared with the 
.supinencss of the Ncjy’ Zealanders, 7; 
dilferent appearance of the people in 
the two colonies, 9; New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 12 ; 
probable wide political differences in 
the future, 13 {see Squatters) ; Syd- 
ney and Iilolbourne, 23 ; rivalry 
of, 24; seasons in New Zealand 
and Australia, 36, 37 ; climate, 37, 
38; the question of confederation 
of the Pacific colonies, 108 ; will- 
iugnbss of the colonies for free-trade 
with each other, 107 ; postal and 
customs union, ib.; diinculties in 
the way of confederation, ib. ; choice 
of future capital, 108; desirability 
of .selecting some obscure village 
and not a great town, ib. ; the bear- 

F F 
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iji|| et coftfed^nitioh on imperial 

'! interests; 108 j; ttud on colonial ones, , 
iDO^j idur duty in case it should lead 
to -mdependence, 110, 

Riveinnsc, the (see Victoria wwrf News- 
papers).’ . 

Rockwell, Porter, 1 184 ; death of Cap- 
tain Gunnison, of the Federal JEngi- 
neers, near RockweH’s house, 188, 189. 

Rocky Mountains, i. 95 ; sublime view 
of, from Denver, 120, 121 ; Plack 
Mountains, 138 ; the Wind River 
Chain, &c. ib. ; dreaded alkali dust of 
the desert, 138, 139 ; a fine scene, 141 ; 
the Elk Mountains, ib. ; game, &c. ih. ; 
Rocky Mountain plateau, 142 ; soli- 
tude of, 143; sudden arrival by night 
at a Mormon camp, ib. ; a Mormon 
welcome, ib.; Echo Canyon, 144. 

Rowdyism in the West, put down by the 
God-fearing New Englanders, i, 248. 

Russia (see India Russian approach 
to). 

S. 

Sacramento, i. 225; the Sacramento 
river, ib. 

San Francisco and Chicago, the cosmo- 
politanism of, comparenl, i. 314. 

San Francisco, its' ftiture connexion 
with Europe by means of the Pacific 
Railway, i. 98 (see Golden City ) ; 
its claim to be one of the chief 
stations of the Anglo-Saxon highway 
round the world, 269 ; remarks on 
its probable future, 270 — 273. 

San Jos^, the Garden City, i. 256. 

Sandhurst, ii. 27, 28 ; asj)ect and cha- 
racter of the town, ib. ; the “ Govern- 
ment Reserve,” 29 ; Chinese clerks 
and diggers, ib. ; unjust treatment 
of, 29—31. 

Sandridge (see "^ictorian Ports). 

Saxon and Latin races in America (.see 
Western States), sharp conflict be- 
tween, i. 246. 

Saxon, the, the only extirpating race on 
earth, i. 308. 

Scinde (see India). 

Scotch, the (see India, Bombay). 

Servants, in India, ii. 240—242. 

Sierra Nevada, i. 208 ; its grim aspect, 
ib. ; and obstacles to travelling west- 
ward, 208, 210, 212. ^ 

Sikhs (see India; — Uniritsur). 

Simla (see India). 

Slavery, effects of, i. 25 ; a slaver, 64*^ 

South Australia, ii. 116, 117. 

Southern States, planters of, formerly 
rulers of America, i. 8 ; di.sunion of 


societyl during the w'ar, 32 ; hatred 
to the New England States, 34 — 36. 

South America, .society of, disorgan- 
ized, i. 21 ; injurious effect on, of the 
banana tree gi'owing wild, and otter- 
ing food without labour, 26, 27. 

Sphinx, the, ii. 397. 

Spiritualism (see Churches in America). 

Squatters, the, tenants of the Crown 
land in Queensland, ii. 14; stniggle 
in Victoria between, and the agricul- 
tural democracy, ib. ; the monopo- 
lization of land discouraged by the 
democracy, 24 ; the Squatter Aris- 
tocracy, 40 ; meaning of the term, 
ib. ; the squatter the nabob of Syd- 
ney and Melbourne, 41 ; scpiatter 
complaints, ib. ; what the towns- 
men think of, ib. ; evils of the Sfpiat- 
ter .system, 42 ; almo.st entire appro- 
priation of the lands in Victoriii, ib . ; 
cohmial Democracy, percejdion Ivy, 
of the dangers of the land monopoly, 
ib. ; popular 7 ;>ovement for the na- 
tionalization of landy 43 ; Radical 
k'gislation against land monoywly, 
ib. ; the’' squatter denunciation of, 
44 ; his right to impound cattle, ib. ; 
interest of Victoria in piitting down 
the monopoly, 44, 45. 

Stenhouse, Elder, the Mormon, i. 147 ; 
his answer to the question, “Has 
Brigham’s election ever been op- 
posed?” 149; postmaster, 158; de- 
nounced by the Vedette newspaper, 
ib. ; e<litor of the Telegraph, ib. ; dis- 
like to jokes, ih. ; Artemns Ward’s 
joke to, ih.; Stenhouso’s opinion of 
Mormon and Welsh coal, 171 ; his 
rebuke of the Author, 173. 

SnllVage, negro, reading and writing 
basis for, i. 29. 

Sukknr (see India : — Scinde). 

Sydney, ii. 3 ; anival off the “Heads,” 
7 ; Sydney ( N)ve, 8 ; appearance of 
the town, ib. ; the Midsummer Meet- 
ing of the Sydney Jockey Club on 
New Year’s Day, ib. ; appearance of 
the ladies on the Grand Stand, 9 ; 
the young people, ib. ; no trace of 
convict blood m the faces on the 
race course, 10 ; the last of the 
bushrangers, ib. ; English fruits, fo- 
liage, &c., ib. ; heat, succeeded by 
a gale, 11 ; wealth in coal, 17, 18 ; 

' the City of Pleasure, 19 ; tendency 
of the colonists to rush to towns to 
spend their money, 19, 20 (see Rival 
(/ )lon'?es) ; oppo.sition of the opera- 
tive classes of, to immigration and 
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transportation, 72, 73 ; TJniveraty 
of, 144, 146. 

T. 

Ta.t Mahal (see India: — Moharaedan 
Cities— Agra). 

Tasmania, pleasant climate of, ii. 93 ; 
English scenery, ilf . ; and homes, &c. 
ib. ; Maria Van Diemen’s Land, 
ib, ; the Tamar river, ib. j Launces- 
ton, 94 ; southward to Hobarton, 
ib. ; deserted and disheartening state 
of the country, ib. ; hountifuliiess of 
nature, ib. ; great number of natu- 
ralized fruits, &c. ib. ; the Ireland of 
the South, 95 ; the almost abandoned 
harbour of Hobarton, ib. ; blight of 
the convict settlement, ib. ; total 
extirpation of the aborigines, ib. ; 
slight increase of population in the 
colony, 97 ; iron and coal abundant, 
but seldom worked, ib. ; consumption 
of spirits in, ib. ; lotus*eating, ib. ; 
the land not yet free frotu traces 
of convict blood, ib.\ fearful charac- 
ter of convict punishment, 98 ; testi- 
mony of a Catholic bishop res|»ecting, 
ib. ; deeds of the Pierce-Greenhill 
party, 99 ; Mr. Frost at Port Arthur, 
ib. ; the convict system as viewed in 
the colony, ib. ; “ Tasmanian bolters,” 
99, 100 ; objections to convicts enter- 
ing the free colonies, 100 ; advantages 
reaped by the colonists from convict 
labour, ib. ; the Australian colonies 
planted as convict settlements, 101 ; 
threats of the Victorians (and in old 
times the Virginians), to retaliate for 
the shipment to them of convicts, ib. ; 
Tasmanian society, 102; and govern- 
ment, ib. ; working of the ballot, ib, ; 
a ride to see the naturalized salmon, 

103 ; the salmon madness, ib. ; causing 
the destruction of all indigenous birtls, 

104 ; and has introduced the British 
wasp ih the ova, ib.', reptiles, ib.', 
moonlight in Tasmania, 105. 

Thompson, William, the Maori king- 
maker, i. 387 ; his dress and high 
character, 395 ; true patriotism, ib. ; 
insulted whenever he entered an Eng- 
lish town, 395, 396 ; his death, 896. 

Tljiigs, New Zealand, i. 337, 338, 341, 

Teetotallers {see Pitcairn Island). 

Telegraph, the, in the American desert, 
i. 139. 

Territories, the, their capabilities, i. 1^0. 

Toronto (see Canada). 

Transportation (s^e Convicts). 


ITmritsur (la-’iilSStevj.; 

“ Uncle S^hi’s 

how it goes, L 2S6, ^ \ 

U niversity, Enj^lish; 

Zealand diggiilt^ i. 338; 339. 

Utah, i.*173; firk occupation of, 176; 
annexed to the Union, ibi ; theories 
of annexation, 177 ; approach of the 
Pacific Railway, ib. — intended to put 
down Mormonism, 178 ; the Mor- 
mons will not defend their country, 
but retreat and pioneer the way for 
further English settlements, ib.; the 
justice or injustice of inteifereuce, 
180, 181. 

V, 

Van Diemen’s Laud (see Tasmania). 

Vancouver Island (see Pacific). 

Victoi’ia (see Rival Colonies), the 
smallest of our Southern colonies 
except Tasmania, ii. 21 ; and the 
wealthiest, ib. ; settlement (in 1835) 
on the site where Melbourne now 
stands, ib. ; j)opulation of Melbourne, 
ib.; buildings, railroad, income, and 
debt of Victoria, ib. ; talent and 
energy brought in by the rush for gold, 
22 ; public spirit of the people, 22, 
23 ; more English, not more Ameri- 
can, than the people of New South 
Wales, 23 ; effect of the gold dis- 
coveries, 24 ; discouragement, by the ' 
Democrats, of the monopolization of 
land, ib. ; population of, now sta- 
tionary, 25 ; admirable system of sta- 
tistics, ib. ; statistical history of, 26 ; 
three staj)les of, ib. ; from Melbourne 
to Kyneton, ib. ; harveg^work in 
Victoria, ; the “ ThiMe Preven- 
tion Act,” 27 ; agricultural villages, 
ib. ; the tow*is of Castlemaine and 
Sandhurst, 27, 28 (see Sandhurst) ; 
a prairie fire, 31, 32 ; the Murray 
river, 33 ; its insignificance as a 
river, ib. ; but importance to com- 
merce, ib.; the “Riverina,” 34; 
territory included in it, ib. ; nature of 
productions as shown by the news- 
papers, 34 — 86 ; seasons and climate, 
36 — 38 ; plutocracy in, 39 (see Squat- 
ter) ; Upper House of, going into 
committee on its own constitution, 
4§^ probability of its disappearance, 
ib. ; class animosity in, 60, 61 ; 
education in, 52 — 64 ; protection to * 
industry in, 59—68. 



INDEX. 


ds 

Victorian Ports -Williaiiistown, Saii.d- 
riclge, and Geelong, ii. 88 ; curly 
prospects and present ruinons state 
of Geelong, ib. ; ridicule of, at Mel- 
Loiirne, ib. ; fine country round 
Geelong, SO ; wheat and vines of, 
9Q ; liullurat, ih. ; mining listriet 
around, ib. ; names of plact^s at the 
mines, a chronological guide to date 
of settlement, 90, 91 ; climatic 
changes, 91. 

Vigilance committees in ‘Western 
America {sec Lynch Law) ; San Fran- 
cisco ami the Sandwicli Islands, i. 
241. 

V'’irginia City, arriv.al at, i. 107 ; an un- 
satisfactory governor, 108 ; dancing- 
rooms, 200 ; suhstitution for ladies, 
ib. ; peculiarities of climate, ib. ; 
whiskey shops, 202 ; Artemus AVard’s 
opinion of, ib. 

V^irginia, a]»proach to, i. .3 ; opinions in, 
respecting the war, o, (5 ; rivers and 
mineral wealth of, 12 ; in produc- 
tion inferior to poorer states, ib. ; 
competition of white and black la- 
bour in, 28. 

Virginian twilight and sceneiy, i. 8. 

W. 

Va.siiinutox, first view of, i. 38. 

rVashoe, in Nevada, its reputation. i, 100. 

Vellington, i. 328 ; fruit and flowers 
of, ib. ; cattle branding with an old 
college friend, 320. 

'W'est Honduras, i. 307. 

West (America), future capital of, i. 
101 ; empire setting towards the, 
105—107; plains of the, 107 ; men 
and women of, their dignity, &c., 
190 ; pmver of shcrilf in, 230 ; (jua- 
lification^-i'or a slieriff, ib. 

Western States (of America) growing 
more English, v/liily the Atlantic 
cities are falling into tlie hands of 
the Irish, 42, 43 ; Western percep- 


tion of the dangers from Irish pro- 
]>onderanec on the Atlantic seaboard, 
44 ; wideness of We.stern thought, 
105 ; advantages of the Western over 
the Eastern States, 106 ; We.stern 
objection to groenl)ack.s, 202 ; agree- 
ment to accept forged notes if well 
done, ib. ; fancy for cla.ssical uame.s, 
21 7, 21 8 ; honesty, 253. ' 

Western editor.s, i. 157 ; Gonnor, a 
Fenian, editor of the Union Vo 
ib. ; his diuiunciation of Mer- 
monism, ib. ; an editor’s room in 
Denver, 109; influence of Connor, 
100, 170; “wasp-like” 2 >crtinacity 
of the Vedette, 172 ; injury done by 
it to libci'ty (tf thought throughout 
the world, ib. ; editors in America as 
a rule foreigners, and mostly Irish- 
men, 201 ; editorial impiiry for “Ten- 
nyson and Thomas T. Carlyle,” ih. ; 
murder of James King, 235; an 
editor’s sjoiy, 211). 

Williamstowii {see. Victorian Ports). 

Wiiitlirop, (Jovernoi^ founder of Ply- 
umiitli, ]\las.s. i. 3. 

AViscousin {see Norwegian). 

AV(»lf, a white, i. 110. 

AA'ojuan, in A’^ictoriii, ii. 83 ; femah! 
.siijlVage, ibi \ social ]>osition of, bad 
both in England and Au.stnilia, 81 ; 
sujteriorily of, in AVostern States of 
America, it>. ; a Kansas argument 
for woman’s rights, it). ; di.sjnoportion 
of the se.xes in the Australian colo- 
nies, 85 ; tlnsAmeriean SewingClubs 
during the war, ib. ; woman’.s place 
among the British .section of the 
Teutonic race, 86, 87 ; want of, in 
young countrie.s, 117, 118; Iri.sh 
workliouse girls sent to the colonies, 
118-120; their bad character and 

influence, ib. 

V. 

A^ORKTon’K, ancient mcmorie.s of, i. 3. 


THE END. 
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